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EPISTLE  DEDICATORY 


TO  THE 


KING  of  SWEDEN. 


SIRE, 

* 

T  H  E  tribute  paid  by  gratitude  (hall  not  be 
fullied  by  adulation.  To  Sweden,  happy  in  hav¬ 
ing  confided  in  your  hands  the  facred  depofit  of 
her  liberty :  To  Sweden,  where  Tranquillity, 
Concord,  and  the  mild  authority  of  the  Taws, 
now  reign  in  the  place  of  Anarchy  and  Cornu- 
fion  :  To  that  nation,  too  long  diftracted  by  fo¬ 
reign  interefts,  and  now  luddenly  made  fenfibie 
of  its  own  5  re-united,  reflored  to  herfelf,  deli¬ 
vered  at  length  from  thofe  fhack.les  wnich  *eepj. 
her  virtues  and  her  ftrength  in  thraldom  :  To 
Sweden,  Sire,  it  belongs  to  proclaim  your  glo- 
rics* 

I  hope,  one  day,  to  record  in  the  annals  of 
your  auguft  Allies,  that  tirft  and  magnificent 
epoch  of  your  Majefty’s  reign,  that  Revolution 
fo  neceflary.  Sire,  as  it  may  well  be  ftyled,  to  the 
happinefs  of  your  fubje&s,  fince  it  was  atchieved 
without  violence  on  the  one  fide,  and  without 
refiftance  on  the  other.  But  this  teftimony  which 
I  fhall  bear  to  Sweden’s  Benefactor  and  Deliver- 
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rr>  not  be  made  public  till  I  am  no  more  ; 
v/nen  the  tomb,  inacceffible  as  well  to  Hope 
as  bear,  will  be  the  warrant  of  my  ftneeri- 

tv.  » 

✓ 

At  preient,  Sire,  my  own  fame  is  the  objeCt 
I  am  providing  for,  in  befeeching  of  you  to  per¬ 
mit,  mis  work  to  make  its  appearance  under  your 
an f pices,  as  a  monument  of  the  favour  with 
which  your  majefty  condefcends  to  honour 
me. 

hut  whither  am  I  running?  Is  it  my  own  con¬ 
cerns,  is  it  my  own  trifling  reputation,  that 
I no;ud  occupy  me 'on  an  occaflon  like  the  pre¬ 
lum  ?  Half  the  globe  opprefled,\ laid  waift  by 
banaticiim,  is  the  picture  I  have  to  offer  to  your 
majefty.  I  have  been  laying  open  the  greatefl: 
wound  the  lvvord  of  the  perfecutor  ever  gave  to 
human  kind  j  I  have  been  profecuting  at  the 
ivar  of  ivcbgion  the  greatefl;  crime  that  Falfe 
Oveal  ever  Committed  in  her  name  :  Can  there  be 
any  room  for  a  thought  of  fuch  an  object  as  my- 
felf  ? 

’Ks  Humanity,  Sire,  Humanity  infulted  and 
trampled  under  feet  by  her  moft  cruel  enemy  ; 

I  is  Humanity  herfelf  I  am  endeavouring  to  put 
under  the  protection  of  a  juft  and  good  King,  or 
rather  of  all,  good  Kings,  of  all  Kings  who  are 
like  you.  The  crimes  of  Fanaticifm  are  not  of 
the  number  of  thofe  which  it  is  fuffleient  to  ex- 
pofe  to  the  fever  if  y  of  the  laws  ;  for  the  laws 
them! elves  are  nothing  where  Fanaticifm  bears 
\  o  he  r  crimes  have  either  chaftifement 

to  apprehend,  or  infamy.  But  thofe  of  Fanati¬ 
cism  bear  a  ftamp  upon  them  which  keeps  au¬ 
thority,  force,  and  opinion  in  fubjeCtion :  a  reli- 
-  '  gious. 
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gious  refpeft  guards  them  from  punifhment  too 
often,  and  conftantly  from  fhame,  Their  very 
atrocity  ftrikes  a  kind  of  religious  terror  :  and  if 
now  and  then  they  are  punifhed,  they  are  re¬ 
vered  for  it  but  the  more.  Fanaticifm  takes  up¬ 
on  himfelf  the  office  of  the  exterminating  an¬ 
gel.  Charged,  as  he  pretends,  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Heaven’s  vengeance,  he  acknowledges 
neither  bound,  nor  law,  nor  judge  upon  the 
earth.  He  fets  up  the  Altar  againft  the  Throne  ; 

-  he  fpeaks  to  Kings  in  the  name  of  God;  he  re- 
piies'to  the  complaints  of  Nature  and  Humanity 
by  anathemas  and  curfes.  All  is  huffi  before 
him ;  for  mute  is  the  horror  he  infpires.  Ty_- 
rannizing  over  men’s  hearts  and  minds,  he  fli- 
fles  all  lentiment,  and  extinguifhes  the  very  light 
of  Nature.  He  puts  to  flight  all  fhame,  all  pity, 
and  all  remorfe ;  no  infamy,  no  punifhment  can 
intimidate  him  :  every  thing  is  to  him  matter  of 
triumph  and  of  glory.  What  is  there  that  can 
face  him  ?  What  even  from  the  height  of  the 
throne,' when  upon  the  height  of  the  throne  he 
looks  down,  as  it  were,  from  the  heights  of 
Heaven  ?  Sovereigns  and  people  all  hand  con¬ 
founded  in  his  fight :  nor  knows  he  any  other 
diftindtion  among  men,  than  that  between  his 
vidlims  and  his  flaves.  Kings,  however,  are  the 
perfons  of  all  others  he  fingles  out,  either  as 
being  the  moll:  powerful,  to  render  them  the  in- 
ilruments,  or,  as  moft  confpicuous,  the  objects 
of  his  fury :  for  'as  to  refpeft,  they  are  facred  to 
him  only  in  proportion  as  he  is  fo  to  them.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times  have 
they  been  feen  doing  his  bloody  work  in  an  ago¬ 
ny  of  deteftation  ;  and  for  no  other  reafon  than 
their  dread  of  falling  themfelves  under  the  lafh 

of 
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of  his  fury,  fuffering  him  to  devour  his  prey, 
and  delivering  men  up  to  him  by  millions,  that 
he  might  glut  himfelf,  and  beappeafed.  What 
aii  enemy,  Sire,  is  this  to  Sovereigns,  to  the 
Fathers  of  their  people  !  a  monfter  who  tears 
their  children  to  pieces  in  their  very  arms,  with¬ 
out  their  daring  to  protect  them  !  Surely,  then, 
it  is  the  bufinefs  of  Kings  to  join  hands  horn 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  .other,  in  order  to 
ftrangle  him  at  his  birth;  or  rather,  if  poffibk, 
before  his  birth,  together  with  that  Super  id ition 
which  is  the  mother  that  engenders,  and  the  nurie 

thatfofters  him.  - 

You  are  born.  Sire,  to  let  a  great  example  to 
your  fellow  Monarchs  :  but,  perhaps,  there  is  not 
any  way  in  which  you  can  render  yourfelf  dearer 
or  more  uleful  to  the  world,  than  by  inviting 
Kings  to  give  a  diftinguilhed  proteaion  to  thofe 
writers  who  make  it  their  bulinefs  to  guard  fu¬ 
ture  generations  againft  the  artifices  and  the^  u- 
ry  of  Fanaticifm,  and  to  infufeinto  mens’ minds 
that  truly  celeliial  light,  thofe  great  principles 
of  humanity  and  univerfal  concord,  thofe  max- 
ims  of  indulgence  and  of  love,  of  which  Reli¬ 
gion  in  concert  with  Nature  has  made  the  abndg- 
inent  of  her  laws,  and  the  effence  of  her  mo¬ 
rality.  I  am,  with  the  moft  profound  reipect, 

SIRE, 

Your  Majefty’s  moft  humble 
and  moft  obedient  Servant, 

MA  R  MO  NT  EL. 
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Every  nation  lias  had  its  cut-throats,  and 
its  fanatics :  every  nation  has  had  its  period  of 
barbarifm,  its  paroxyfms  of  frenzy.  The  moft 
refpedlable  are  thofe  who  are  the  fir  ft  to  own  it. 
The  Spaniards  have  not  been  wanting  in  this  ge¬ 
nerous  pride,  fo  well  fuited  to  the  character  of 
that  nation. 

A  more  affe&ing,  a  more  tremendous  p'ufturc 
was  never  traced  by  the  hand  of  hiftory,  than 
that  of  the  miferies  of  the  New  World,  as  given 
by  Bartholomew  de  Las  Cafas*.  That  apoftle  of 
ithe  Indies,  that  virtuous  Prelate,  that  intrepid 
witnefs,  whofe  teftimony  no  terrors  could  fup- 
prefs,  compares  the  Indians  to  fo  many  lambs  f, 
whom  the  Spaniards,  like  half-famifhed  tygers 
were  hunting  for  their  blood.  Nothing  has  he 
advanced  in  his  book,  but  what  he  had  proclaimed 
in  the  face  of  the  Spanifh  fovereigns,  of  the 

*  His  book  is  intitled,  The  difcovery  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
It  was  firft  publilhed  in  Spanifh  in  1542.  A  French  trans¬ 
lation  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1687,  Note  of  the  Author %- 
There  is  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  it  printed  in  London  in 
1693.  Note  of  the  ‘Tranfator . 

f  Columbus  gives  them  the  fame  chara&er.  “  I  fwear,” 
fays  he  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Ferdinand,  “  I  fwear  to  your 
“  Majefty,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  people  more  gentle, 
“  more  inofenfive,” 

*  A  council 
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council  of  Caftile* *  of  a  court  that  had  fold  itfelf 
to  the  ruffians  he  was  accufing.  Nobody  durffc 
blame  him  $  he  was  even  honoured  for  his  zeal : 
a  ftriking  proof  that  the  enormities  he  reported 
were  neither  authorized  by  the  prince  nor  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  nation. 

It  is  well  known  to  have  been  all  along  the  de¬ 
clared  pleafure  of  Ifabella,  of  berdinand,  of  Xi- 
menes,  of  Charles  V.  that  the  Indians  fhould 
be  favourably  treated  ;  witnefs  their  inductions 
and  regulations 

As  to  thefe  enormities,  of  which  Spain  has 
purged  herfelf  by  the  ingenuoufnefs  of  her  con- 
feffion,  and  the  freedom  of  his  cenfure,  we  ffiall 
fee  that  among  any  other  people,  the  fame  cir- 

*  «  What  I  find  it  mod  difficult  to  forgive  you  for,” 
faid  Ifabella  to  Columbus,  “  is  the  having,  in  fpite  of  my 
“  prohibitions^,  deprived  a  number  of  Jndians  of  their  li- 

“  berty.  . 

By  a  regulation  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  f  it  was  provided, 

,  that  the  Indians  (bould  be  difpofed  of  at  a  diftance  from  the 
Spaniards ;  that  they  fhould  be  made  ferviceable,  yet  not  fo 
as  to  be  treated  with  feverity ;  that  they  fhould  be  formed  in¬ 
to  townfhips  :  that  every  family  fhould  be  allowed  a  little  pro¬ 
perty  of  its  own,  which  it  fhould  manage  to  its  own  profit, 
paying  only  an  equitable  afleffiment. 

In  an  affembly  of  Divines  and  Lawyers,  holden  at  Burgos, 
the  Catholic  king,  Ferdinand,  palled  an  a&,  declaring  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  were  free,  and  ordering 
that  as  fuch  they  fhould  be  treated.  “  Your  majefty,”  fays 
Las-Cafas  to  Charles  V.  “  gave  the  fame  orders  again  in  152,3,” 
A  decifion  to  the  fame  effedl  was  given  by  the  council  i5*9> 
after  a  long  debate. 


•J”  Prime  minifter  for  fome  time  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  V.  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Spain.  See 
Robertfon’j  JJifory  of  that  monarch ,  Note  of  the  ‘Tranf- 

iator,  -  •  ;;y  ... 
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cumftances  would  have  found  men  capable  of 
running  into  the  fame  exceffies. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zone,  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  countries  between  the  Tropics, 
find  themfelves  incapable  under  a  Scorching  fun, 
of  Supporting  any  intenfe  fatigue.  There  were 
but  three  courSes,  therefore,  which  the  Spaniards 
could  take  :  either  to  give  up  all  views  of  profit 
from  the  New  World  ;  or  elfe  to  reftriCI  them¬ 
felves  to  a  peaceable  traffic  with  the  Indians  ;  or 
laftly,  to  compel  them  by  force  to  the  necefTary 
talks  of  ranfacking  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
cultivating  its  Surface. 

To  renounce  all  idea  of  conqueft,  they  mu  ft  have 
poffefled  a  kind  of  wifdom  which  the  people  have 
never  had,  and  Sovereigns  but  Seldom.  To  have 
aimed  at  eftablifhing  a  mutual  interchange  of 
commercial  advantages  would  have  been  the  more 
politic  as  well  as  the  jufter  plan.  Allured  by  new 
pleafures,  and  {Simulated  by  new  wants,  the  In¬ 
dian  would  have  become  more  aCtive,  more  la¬ 
borious  ;  and  gentlenefs  would  have  compafled 
what  violence  has  found  impracticable.  But  the 
ftrong  in  his  dealings  with  the  weak,  difdains 
thefe  temperaments.  His  gorge  rifes  at  the  no¬ 
tion  of  equality  :  he  domineers,  he  orders,  he 
would  take  every  thing,  and  in  return  give  no¬ 
thing.  The  adventurer  who  Set  foot  on  Indian 
ground  was  eager  to  make  his  way  to  fortune  :  and 
traffic  was  a  vehicle  too  Slow  for  his  impatience. 
In  vain  did  equity  cry  aloud  to  him  :  “  If  the 
(i  land  be  Such  that  you  cannot  draw  forth  its 
tf  riches  by  your  own  hands,  leave  it.  Becauic 
(C  you  are  poor  do  not  be  inhhtaan.”  Indolent 
and  craving,  pothing  would  Serve  them,  but,  in 
the  midft  of  their  haughty  idlenefs,  they  muft 

#  A  2  have 
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have  their  treafures  and  their  (laves.  ThePoitu- 
guefe  had  already  hit  upon  the  horrible  refourcc 
of  negro-flavery  :  the  Spaniards  had  not  yet  been 
in  a  fituation  to  adopt  it.  The  Indians,  weak  by 
conftitution,  and  temperate  by  habit,  exempt  from 
paffions,  almoft  without  wants,  relaxed  by  inac¬ 
tivity,  looked  upon  the  labours  that  were  enjoin¬ 
ed  them  as  intolerable;  their  patience  wore  out, 
and  became  exhaufted  with  their  ftrength  :  Flight, 
their  only  fafeguard,  hole  them  from  oppreffion. 
How  were  they  to  be  dealt  with  then  ?  <e  Inflave 
Ci  them,”  was  the  word.  This  was  naturally 
the  fir  ft  ftage  in  the  progrefs  of  tyranny. 

We  are  now  to  obferve  by  what  fteps  it  drove 
on  to  excefies,  at  which  nature  fhudders.  To 
apprehend  the  fource  of  them,  we  (hould  under¬ 
hand  that  the  Old  World,  ft  ill  plunged  in  the 
aloom  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  was  lo  ai- 
tonilhed  at  the  difeovery  of  the  New,  that  it 
could  not  perfuade  itfelf  that  any  thing  in  the  one 
had  its  refemblance  in  the  other.  It  was  a  topic 
of  debate  in  the  fchools,  whether  the  Indians 
were  human  creatures  or  baboons  ?  It  required  a 
Bull  from  Rome  to  deter miue  the  difpute. 

We  (hould  bear  in  mind  too,  that  the  Caluli- 
ans,  who  went  over  to  the  Indies  with  Columbus, 
were  the  dreggs  of  the  nation,  the  very  refufe  of 
the  populace  *.  Beggary,  rapacity,  debauchery, 
a  determined  courage  but  untempered  by  remorfe 
or  (hame •,  thefe,  added  to  an  unaccountable  mix¬ 
ture  of  pride  and  meannefs,  compoied  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  foldiery,  unworthy  to  bear  the  co¬ 
lours  and  the  name  of  a  fpirited  and  generous 


*  A  number  of  them  had  been  convicts. 
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people.  At  the  head  of  this  abandoned  tribe 
were  a  few  volunteers,  as  void  of  difcipline  as  of 
morals  \  who  knew  no  honour  but  what  was  laid 
in  courage,  no  law  but  that  of  the  fword,  no  ob¬ 
ject  worthy  of  their  toil  but  plunder.  Such  were 
the  men  into  whofe  hands  the  unfortunate  impru¬ 
dence  of  Columbus  delivered-  a  people  that  had 
-'caft  itfelf  upon  his  mercy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Ha-et<r*  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  Caftilians  as  fo  many  gods.  Delighted 
with  their  new  gvrefts,  and  eager  to  make  them 
welcome,  they  came  and  offered  them  their  little 
property  with  all  imaginable  franknefs,  and  with 
a  refpeft  that  bordered  upon  adoration.  This 
refpe£tit  was  in  the  power  of  the  Caftilians  to 
have  maintained  for  ever.  Hut  Columbus  was  icn-' 
patient  to  get  back  to  Spain  with  the  news  of  his 
fuccefs  f.  He  fet  out,  leaving  in  the  midft  of  the 
Indians  a  gang' of  villians,  who  took  their  wives 
and  daughters  by  force,  abufed  them  before  their 
eyes,  and  went  on  provoking  them  by  all  man¬ 
ner  of  exceffes,  till,  taking  courage  from  defpair, 
the  Indians  rofe  and  maifacred  the  abandoned 
crew: 

Columbus  on' his  return  was  informed  of  their 
deftru6tion.  It  was  no  more  than  juft  :  he  ought 
to  have  forgiven  it ;  inftead  of  that,  he  employed 
perfidy  to  revenge  it.  He  laid  a  fnare  for  the 
Cacique  $  who  had  delivered  the  ifland  from  thefe 


*  The  Ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  or  St.  Domingo. 
f’His  fear  was,  that  one  of  his  captains,  named-  Pinfon, 
who  hadfeparated  from  him  with  his  {hip,  would  get  the  flart 
of  him  and  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  the  difcovery 

|  'Phe  name  of  the  Cacique  was  Caonabo.  The  {hip,  with 
five  others,  was  beat  to  pieces  by  a  dorm  before  they  were  out 
oi  port. 

*  A  3  ruffians. 
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ruffians,  got  him  into  his  power  by  treachery, 
and  (hipped  him  off  for  Spain.  Upon  that  the 
whole  Ifland  role  :  but  an  undifciplined  throng, 
naked,  and  almoft  without  arms,  hood  no  chance 
agninfl  a  regular  body  of  well  armed  veterans  : 
the  greater  part  of  the  Indians  were  cut  to  pieces  \ 
the  refl  betook  themfelves  either  to  flight  or  to," 
fubmiffion.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  Colum¬ 
bus  firlt  taught  the  Spaniards  the  method  of  pur- 
fuing  and  attacking  the  Indians  by  dogs,  who 
were  kept  in  training  for  the  purpofe 

The  Indians  reduced  to  fubje6tion,  groaned  for 
home  time  under  the  hard  laws  impofed  upon  them 
by  their  vanquifhers.  Worn  out  at  laft,  and  dri¬ 
ven  to  defperation,  they  made  their  efcape  into 
the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  purfued  them, 
and  flaughtered  a  great  number  \  but  in  this  maf- 
facre  the  tyrants  found  no  relief  to  their  own  ne- 
ceffities :  the  labourers  gone,  there  was  an  end  of 
their  fublillence.  A  diftribution  was  then  made 
of  the  lands  among  the  Spaniards,  and  the  In- 

*  Their  way  of  attacking  a  man,  was  to  fly  at  his  throat, 
and  keep  hold  of  him  there  till  they  had  ftrangled  him,  and 
when  they  had  brought  him  down,  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 

( Las-Cafas.)  The  Spa nift  hiftorians — would  one  think  it 
have  taken  a  pleasure  in  giving  a  magnificent  eulogium  of  one 
of  thefe  dogs,  called  Bezerilio ,  who,  for  his  fiercenefs,  and 
lingular  fagacity  in  difiinguifhing  an  Indian  from  a  Spa¬ 
niard,  had  the  fame  allowance  given  him  as  a  foldier  ;  arid 
that  not  only  of  pfovifions,  but  of  gold,  Haves,  & c.  The 
other  dogs  had  but  half-pay  :  but  they  had,  befides  that,  the 
fiefh  of  the  Indians  whom  they  had  killed  themfelves,  or  who 
were  killed  for  them.  Spaniards  have  been  feen,  fays  JLas- 
Cafas,  inhuman  enough  to  take  infants  from  the  breaft  to  feed 
their  dogs  with.  Their  way  was  to  take  the  child  by  its  legs, 
and  £0  tear  it  into  quarters, 
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chans  were  enjoined  to  cultivate  them.  The 
kardlhips  they  were  fubjeifted  to  became  now  in¬ 
tolerable.  Columbus  tried  to  moderate  them  : 
the  feverity  he  ufed,  occafioned  a  revolt  among 
his  people.  The  guilty  according  to  cuftom, 
blackened  their  accufer,  and  ruined  him  in  the 
favour  of  the  court. 

The  man  who  took  Columbus’s  place  and 
who  fent  him  back  to  Spain  in  fetters  for  the 
crime  of  having  endeavoured  to  put  a  check  to 
thefe  enormities,  took  care  not  to  follow  his  exam¬ 
ple.  He  few  that  the  lured  way  of  attaching 
men  who  were  enemies  to*  all  difcipline,.  was  to 
give  rapine  its  free  courle,-  and  to  be  a  kiarci  in 
the  fpoil.  This  was  the  plan  he  followed. 

From>  forced  labour  the  palfege  is  but  Ihort  ter 
utter  flavery.  The  Wanders  were  numbered,  di¬ 
vided  into  claffes,  apd  diftributed,  like  fo  many 
droves  of  cattle,  among  tbe  Spanifh.  poffeflions. 
to  cultivate  .tbe  fields,  and  labour  in  the  mines. 
Reduced  to  the  mod  abjeH  fervitude,  they  were  dai¬ 
ly  dropping  off  under  their  hardfhips,  and  the  il- 
land  was  upon  the  point  of  becoming  a  defert.  The 
court  of  Spain,*  informed  of  the  mercilefs  infen- 
fibility  of  the  governor,  recalled  him  *,  and  by  a 
cataftrophe  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  judgment 
of  Heaven,  he  was  fcarce  embarked  when  he  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  fight  of  the  very  ifland.  One-and- 
twenty  veffels,  charged  with  the  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold  he  had  drawn  from  the  mines,  funk 
with  him.  At  no  time,  fey  the  hiftorians,  did 
the  fea  ever  fwallow  up  fuch.  riches  ;  I  will  add5 
nor  ever  fuch  a  monfter. 

V  -  ^ 

«  ,  y  *  / 

*'  Fran cis  de  Bovadilla, 
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His  fuccelTor  ^  was  more  crafty,  but  not  lefs 
inhuman.  Liberty  had  been  restored  to  the 
iflanders  ;  and  from  that  time  the  working  of  the 
mines,  and  the  produft  of  them,  had  ceafed* 
The  new  tyrant  wrote  over  to  Ifabella,  calumni¬ 
ated  the  Indians,  made  a  crime  of  their  flying 
from  the  Spaniards,  and  choc  ling  rather  to  live, 
as  he  faid,  like  vagabonds,  than  dwell  with  the 
Chriftians,  and  be  taught  their  laws  ;  “  as  if  it 
Ci  had  been  their  bufinefs  to  divine,”  fays  Las- 
Cafas,  t(  that  there  was  fuch  a  thing  as  a  new 
“  law.” 

The  queen  gave  into  the  deceit.  She  knew 
not,  that  if  the  Indians  avoided  the  Spaniards, 
it  was  but  to  efcape  opprellion  :  Ihe  knew  not, 
that  to  feck  out  and  ferve  thole  barbarous  mailers, 
the  Indians  were  to  quit  their  habitations,  their 
wives,  their  children  ;  to  leave  their  own  proper¬ 
ty  uncultivated,  to  crofs  immenfe  deferts  ere  they 
could  reach  the  place  of  their  deftination,  ex- 
pofed  all  the  way  to  perilh  with  hunger  and  fa¬ 
tigue.  She  ordered,  that  they  fhould  be  obliged 
to  live  in  foeiety  with  the  Spaniards,  and  that 
their  Caciques  Ihould  each  of  them  be  bound  to 
furnifh  a  number  of  men  to  perform  the  talks 
that  fhould  be  enjoined  them. 

This  was  all  that  was  wanted.  It  is  the  way 
with  the  underlings  of  tyranny  to  obtain  orders 
couched  in  terms  of  fuch  convenient  ambiguity, 
as  may  be  conftrued,  upon  occalion,  into  a  war¬ 
rant  for  their  crimes.  The  Governor,  having 
ridden  hfmfeif,  by  the  blacked:  treachery,  of  the 
only  people  in  the  ifland  that  were  in  a  condition 
to  make  refinance  f,  the  reft  were  fwept  away  : 

*  *  Nicholas  Ovando.- - f  The  p«op!e  of  Xaragua. 
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and  in  the  mines  of  Cibao  there  periflied  fuch  a 
number  of  them,  that  the  ifland  was  foon  turned 
into  a  defert  *.  This  management  feems  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  model  for  the 
conduct  they  purfued  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
New  World.  Example  grew  into  ufage,  and 
on  ufage  was  founded  a  kind  of  law  of  univerfai 
extermination. 

Now,  that  in  thefe  as  well  as  all  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  ftrong  fhould  lord  it  over  the  weak ; 
that,  to  get  gold  men  fhould  have  lavifhed  blood  : 
that  floth  and  rapacity  fhould  have  chained  down 
to  labour  a  people  who  wifhed  but  tc  be  quiet  ; 
thefe  are  beaten,  thefe  are  barren  truths.  Every 
one  knows,  that  the  third  of  riches  and  the  love 
of  idlenefs  give  birth  to  plunder  ;  that  at  a  didance 
from  the  feat  of  government  the  laws  are  without 
fupport,  authority  without  force,  difcipline  with¬ 
out  vigour;  that  kings,  whom  it  is  fo  eafy  to  im- 
pofe  upon  before  their  faces,  are  dill  more  eadiy 
trifled  with  at  a  didance  ;  that  nothing  is  more  in 
courfe  than  to  obtain  from  them,  by  falfehood  and 
furprife,  orders,  which  if  they  forefaw  half  the 
abufe  that  might  be  made  of  them,  they  would 
Ih udder  at. 

But  what  is  not  in  the  nature  of  men,  even  the 
mod  perverfe,  is  what  I  now  mud  mention.  The 
pen  has  dropped  frotm  my  hand  more  than 

*  Thofe  whom  Ovando  had  placed  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
with  orders  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Indians  ever  to 
give  him  any  uneaiinefs,  reduced  them  to  fuch  cruel  extremi¬ 
ties,  that  in  defpair  they  would  plunge  their  arrows  into  their 
own  bodies,  tear  them  out,  champ  them  with  their  teeth, 
break  them  in  pieces,  and  throw  them  at  the  Chriftian  ;  of 
whom  they  thought  they  were  taking  a  kind  of  revenge  by 
this  defiance.  Herrera. 
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©nee  in  copying  it :  but  I  befeech  the  reader  t© 
do  himfelf,  for  once,  the  fame  violence  that  1 
have.  It  concerns  me,  that  before  I  lay  open  the 
ciefign  of  my  work,  the  obje£t  of  it  fhould  be 
underffood.  It  is  Bartholomew  de  Las-Caffas 
who  gives  the  following  account  of  feenes  he  was 
an  eye-witnefs  of,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Indies. 

<<  The  Spaniards,  mounted  on  fine  horfes, 
armed  with  fwords  and  lances,  felt  no  emotion 
ff  but  contempt  at  the  fight  of  an  enemy  fo  ill 
<<  equipped.  They  went  on  butchering  with  im- 
f(  punity.  They  would  rip  open  women  with 
*<  child  for  the  pleafure  of  flaughtering  at  one 
c (  ffroke  the  parent  and  the  offspring ;  they  would 
ts  lay  wagers  who  fhould  {hew  himfelf  moft  dex- 
4  4  in  cleaving  a  man  down  at  a  Angle  blow,  or  in 
t(  making  his  head  fly  off  his  fhoulders :  they 
(s  would  fnatch  infants  from  their  mothers, 
is  breads,  and  dafli  their  brains  out  againft  the 
fhones.r — For  putting  to  death  the  head  men  of 
*«  thefe  nations,  they  had  a  way  of  railing  a 
u  low  fcaffold,  fupported  by  forks  and  poles. 
c-  After  having  ftretched  them  out  at  length, 
((  they  ufed  to  light  under  them  a  flow  Are,  pro- 
<4  trailing,  as  long  as  poffible,  the  torments  of 
l(  thefe  poor  creatures,  who  thus  gave  up  the 
(i  ghoft  with  horrid  {hrieks,  and  howling,  the 
(i  language  of  fury  and  defpair.  I  faw  one  day 
16  four  or  five  men  of  the  higeft  rank  among  the 
(<  Iflanders  burning  in  that  manner:  but  as  their 
t(  fhrieks  were  troublefome  to  a  Spanifh  captain, 
“  and  hindered  him  from  taking  his  nap,  he  or- 
44  dered  them  to  be  ffrangled*  Upon  that  an 
44  Officer,  whofe  name  I  well  remember,  and 
44  whole  family  is  known  at  Seville,  put  gags 
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«  * 

<r  into  their  mouths  to  flop  their  crying,  that  he 
ft  might  fee  them  broil  at  leifure,  and  not  lole  - 
<l  his  amufement  till  the  torment  had  run  its 
(<  length.  I  have  been  eye-witnefs  of  all  thefe 
(<  cruelties,  and  of  an  infinity  of  others,  of 
u  which  I  (hall  fay  nothing. 

The  volume  from  which  I  have  extracted  the  re-  \ 
cital  of  thefe  abominations,  is  filled  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  with  accounts  of  the  fame  nature. 

This  pafied,  we  may  remember,  in  Hifpaniola ; 
and  thofe  who  have  read  what  pafied  in  that 
ifland,  know  what  was  the  practice  in  all  the 
iflands  of  the  Gulph,  in  all  the  coafts,  in  Mexi¬ 
co  and  Peru. 

What  was  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  horrors  at 
which  nature  ftands  aghafi:  ?  Fanaticifm. — Fana- 
ticifm  alone  is  capable  of  them.  To  Fanaticifm 
and  that  only,  they  belong. 

By  Fanaticifm  I  mean  a  fpirit  of  intolerance  and 
perfecution,  a  fpirit  of  hatred  and  vengeance, 
entertained  in  behalf  of  a  deity  whom  men  fup- 
pofe  to  be  incenfed,  and  whofe  minifters  they 
I  pretend  to  make  themfelves.  This  fpirit  reigned 
in  Spain  and  had  made  its  way  to  America  with 
the  firft  conquerors.  But  as  if  men  had  been 
afraid  of  its  relenting,  they  made  an  article  of 
faith  of  its  maxims,  and  turned  its  fury  into  a  law. 
j  ,  What  was  at  firfi:  no  more  than  private  opinion 
was  reduced  to  fyfiem.  A  Pope  eftablifhed  it 
with  the  feal  of  that  Apoftolic  power,  which  at 
that  time  knew  no  bounds.  Fie  drew  a  line  from 
pole  to  pole,  and  by  the  plenitude  of  his  autho¬ 
rity  divided  the  New  World  exclufively  between 
two  crowns  *.  Fie  referved  to  Portugal  all  to  the 

*  It  Is  a  known  (lory,  that  Francis  the  firft  demanded  to  fee 
that  article  in  Adam’s  will  that  had  excluded  France  from  its 
!  fhare  in  the  New  World, 
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eaftward  of  that  line :  to  Spain  he  gave  all  that 
was  to  the  weft  of  it,  authorizing  her  kings  to 
fubdue,  and,  by  the  affiftance  of  God’s  mercy  to 
bring  over  to  the  chriftian  faith  all  the  inhabitants, 
as  well  of  the  iftes  as  of  the  main  land,  whofe  lot 
fhould  be  on  that  fide.  This  Bull  is  of  the  year 
1493,  the  firft  of  the  pontificate  of  Alexander 

the  Sixth  *.  ' 

We  {hall  foon  fee  the  fyftem  that  was  raifed 
upon  this  foundation,  and  that  of  all  the  crimes 
of  the  Borgias,  the  greateft  was  this  Bull. 

The  right  of  fubduing  the  Indians  thus  eftab- 
lifhed,  a  draught  of  a  manifefto  was  fent  from 
Spain  to  America,  to  fummon  the  people  to  fur- 
render  themfelves  f.  In  this  draught  approved, 
and  probably  compofed  by  their  do&ors  of  divi¬ 
nity,  it  is  faid  that  God  had  given  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  fovereignty  of  the  World  to  a  man  — 
named  Peter ;  that  to  him  alone  was  given  the 
name  of  Pope,  which  fignifies  Great  and  Ad¬ 
mirable  t,  becaufe  he  is  the  father  and  Guardian 
of  all  mankind  *,  that  the  men  who  lived  in  thofe 
days  obeyed  him,  and  acknowledged  him  as 

*  It  is  entitled,  Decretvin  et  indultum  Alexandr't  Sexti,  fuper  ^ 
rx b  editions  in  barbaros  Novi  O/bis,  quos  Indos  vacant.  “  The  de- 
“  cree  and  indulgence  of  Alexander  the  Sxth,  relative  to  the 
“  expedition  againft  the  barbarians  of  the  New  World  who  are 

c‘  called  Indians.”  - 

4-  The  fir (l  who  made  ufe  of  this  draught  was  Alphonio  Oje¬ 
da,  in  1510.  It  has  ferved  the  Caflilians,  fays  Herrera,  as  a 
i\ anding  precedent  wherever  they  have  attempted  to  get  foot- 

j:  It  fignifies  no  fuch  thing.  The  word  in  Greek  and  Latin 
is  Pappa,  or  Papa,  which  in  thefe  languages  was  originally 
neither  more  or  lets  than  what  is  in  ours  a  familliar  appellative 
for  the  word  father.  It  occurs  frequently  in  Homer  in  that 
fenfe.  Note  of  the  Tranfator. 
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Matter  of  the  world  :  that  by  the  fame  title  one 
of  his  fucceflors  had  made  the  kings  of  Caftile  a 
prefent  of  thefe  Hlands,  and  of  the  main  land 
that  is  fituated  in  the  ocean  j  that  all  the  nations  to 
whom  this  donation  had  been  notified,  had  fub- 
mitted  to  the  power  of  thofe  kings,  without  con¬ 
dition  or  equivalent.  “  if  you  will  do  the  fame,” 
adds  the  Spaniard  who  fpeaks  in  this  compofiti- 
on,  (e  you  will  find  your  account  in  it,  as  almoft 
<<  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  iflands  have 

“  found  theirs. - But,  on  the  contrary,  if  you 

“  do  not,  or  if  through  malice  you  may  make 
“  delay  in  doing  it,  I  declare  to  you,  and  afliire 
<f  you,  that,  with  God's  help ,  I  will  make  war 
“  upon  you  to  the  uttermoft :  I  will  attack  you 
c<  bn  all  fides,  and  with  all  my  forces  :  I  will 
«  fubjeft  you  to  the  yoke  of  the  church’s  and  of 
“  the  king’s  obedience :  I  will  take  your  wives 
<<  and  your  children,  to  make  fiaves  of  them  :  I 
Cf  will  fell  them  or  put  them  to  work  according 

to  the  pleafure  of  the  king :  I  will  carry  off 
«  your  goods,  and  will  do  to  you  all  imaginable 
<(  mifchief,  as  to  fo  many  difobedient  and  rebel- 
««  lious  fubjedls  :  and  I  make  proteftation,  that 
((  the  blame  of  all  the  maffacres  and  all  the  evils 
“  that  will  be  the  confequence,  will  lie  at  your 
“  own  door ;  and  not  at  that  of  the  king,  nor 
<(  at  mine,  nor  of  the  noble  perfons  who  are  come 
“  with  me.” 

Thus  was  reduced  to  fyftem  the  right  of  en- 
flaving,  opprefiing,  and  exterminating  the  In¬ 
dians  ;  and  every  time  this  great  queftion  was  de¬ 
bated  before  the  kings  of  Spain,  the  council 
heard  Divines  arguing  on  both  fides  of  the  quef¬ 
tion  ;  fome  reclaiming  in  the  name  of  Heaven  the 
rights  of  human  nature ;  others  oppofing  to  thefe 
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rights  the  interefl:  of  the  Faith,  the  example  of 
the  Hebrews,  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who  was  clear,  they 
faid,  that  the  Indians  were  born  to  be  Haves  of 
the  Caftilians  . 


m 


*  The  truth  is,  the  Greek  philofopher  does  ohferve  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  Tome  are  born  to  be  flaves.  See  his  Treatife  on  a 
Commonwealth,  B.  r.  c.  5  &  6.  This  in  onefenfe  is  certain¬ 
ly  true.  Slaves  fome  men  are  born  to  be,  fince  flaves  they  are. 
But  for  this  we  are  not  much  the  wifer.  He  intended,  per¬ 
haps,  we  fhouid  go  farther,  and -fay,  So  it  is,  therefore  fo  it 
ought'to  be.  This  is  the  (landing  argument  in  favour  of  all 
abufes.  Note  of  the  Tranjlator. 

In  the  famous  conference  between  Bartholomew  de  Las- 
Cafas  with  the  bifhop  of  Darien,  the  biihop,  Don  Juan  de  Que- 
vedo,  had  the  a  flu  ranee  to  declare,  that  to  his  mind  the  In¬ 
dians  feemed  to  be  born  for  flavery. 

A  doctor  Sepulveda,  gained  by  the  Court  Grandees  who  had 
property  in  the  Indies,  made  a  book,  in  which  he  maintained 
that  the  wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World  were  not 
only  lawful,  but  necefiary  for  the  eftablifhing  of  the  Faith,  and 
that  the  Spaniards  had  a  right  to  fubdue  the  Indians. 

Las-Cafas,  who  was  made  to  enter  the  lifts  with  this  outra¬ 
geous  dodlor,  anfvvered,  that  the  Indians  were  capable  indeed, 
of  receiving  the  Faith,  of  embracing  good  habics,  and  of 
pradlifing  all  the  virtues,  but  that  the  way  was  to  engage  them 
by  perfuafiou  and  good  example  :  and  he  propofed  for  models 
the  Apoftles  and  Martyrs.  But  Sepulveda  oppofed  him  with 
the  command  of  our  Saviour,  “  Coinpel  them  to  come  in 
and  with  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  ch.  xx.  10.  16.  where 
it  is  faid  :  “  When  thou  corned  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight  againfl; 
“  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it.  And  it  fhall  be,  if  it  make 
“  the  anfwer  of  peace,  and  open  unto  thee,  then  it  fhall  be, 
“  that  all  the  people  that  is  found  therein  fhall  be  tributaries 
*'  unto  thee,  and  they  fhall  ferve  thee.  And  if  it  will  make 
“  no  peace  with  thee,  hut  will  make  war  againfl  thee,  then 
“  thou  Ihalt  befiege  it.  And  when  the  JLord  thy  God  hath 
“  delivered  it  into,  thine  hands,  thou  Ihalt  fmite  every  male 
“  thereof  with  the  edge  of  the  fword. — But  of  the  cities  of 
“  this  people  which  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  give  thee  for  aa 
“  inheritance,  thou  fbalt  fave  alive  nothing  that  breatheth.” 
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Now,  when  a  queftion  of  this  kind  degenerates 
into  a  religious  controverfy,  it  is  vifible  how 
much  a  Council  of  State  muft  be  at  a  lofs  what 
part  to  take,  and  what  an  advantage  violence  has 
over  moderation  Juftice  and  Truth  have  on 
their  fide  none  but  their  own  friends  ;  and  they 
are  the  minority :  the  caufe  of  the  Pafiions  has 
x  in  its  favour,  all  fuch  as  either  are  or  may  be 
interefted  on  that  fide ;  and  thef£  are  the  more 
eager  to  lay  hold  of  any  opinion  that  is  favourable 
to  mifrule,  in  that  it  fcreens  them  from  fhame, 
fecures  them  in  impunity,  and  delivers  them  from 
remorle. 

It  was  this  opinion  that,  leaguing  itfelf  with 
the  pafiions  of  pride  and  avarice,  fteeled  the 
hearts  of  the  Caftilians  againft:  every  fentiment  of 
humanity.  Accordingly,  in  their  eyes,  the  In¬ 
dians  were  but  a  kind  of  brute  beafts,  condemn¬ 
ed  by  nature  to  fufFer  and  to  obey  :  an  impious 
and  rebellious  race,  who  by  their  errors  and  their 
crimes  merited  all  the  miferies  that  could  be 
heaped  upon  them:  enemies,  in  fhort,  to  a 
God  who  demanded  vengeance,  and  whofe  fa¬ 
vour  could  not  be  in  any  other  way  more  ef¬ 
fectually  compafled  than  by  exterminating  them. 

I  mean  to  do  ftriCt  juftice ;  rapacity,  wanton- 
nefs,  and  debauchery,  I  fhall  leave  in  poftefiion 


*  There  appeared  an  inftance  of  this,  when  the  Monks  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Jerom  were  charged,  in  quality  of  commif- 
fioners,  with  the  bufinefs  of  executing  the  ordinance  of  Xi- 
menes.  The  purport  of  this  ordinance  wras,  to  abolilh  the 
claffes  into  which  the  Indians  had  been  diftributed.  This 
provifion,  on  wrhich  the  fate  of  thofe  people  abfolutely  de¬ 
pended,  was  without  effedt ;  and  they  continued  in  flavery  by 
the  weaknefs  and  mifcondu<£t  of  thofe  unworthy  comrniflion- 


of  their  full  {hare  in  the-  abominations  of  this 
conqueft.  To  Fanaticifm  I  {hall  give  credit  for 
no  more  than  what  are  its  peculiar  offspring ; 
that  deliberate  and  ftudied  cruelty  it  gives  birth 
to,  that  rancour  which  can  make  a  feaft  of  the 
miferies  it  invents,  that  rage  which  can  fharpen 
itfelf  at  command.  Is  it  indeed  conceivable  that 
the  gentlenefs,  the  patience,  the  humility  of  the 
Indians,  the  tender  and  affectionate  welcome  they 
had  given  the  Spaniards,  fhould  not  have  difarm- 
ed  thefe  intruders,  if  Fanaticifm  had  not  ftepped 
in  to  fteel  their  hearts,  and  ipur,  them  on  to 
wickednefs  ?  And  to  what  other  caufe  can  one 
impute  their  fury  ?  Can  rapine,  unallied  with  lu- 
perftition,  drive  men  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  madnels 
as  to  tear  open  the  bowels  of  pregnant  women, 
to  cut  the  throats  of  decrepid  old  men,  and  ot 
infants  at  the  bread,  to  make  a  paftime  of  a  uie- 
lefs  maffacre,  and  to  vie  with  the  Phalaris  s  in 
the  art  of  torturing  ?  Nature  in  her  irregularities 
may  now  and  then  produce  a  lingle  monller  of 
this  fort.  But  whole  companies  of  men  cruel 
for  the  fake  of  cruelty,  whole  colonies  of  men-ty- 
gers — fuch  a  phenomenon  is  too  much  for  all  the 
powers  of  nature  to  produce.  Blafphemers ! 
While  they  were  cutting  to  pieces,  or  burning  a 
whole  people,  they  kept  calling  upon  God  and 
upon  his  Saints  !  They  raifed  thirteen  gibbets, 
and  hung  upon  them  thirteen  Indians,  in  honor, 
as  they  faid,  of  Jefus  and  the  Twelve  Apoftles  ! 
How,  was  this  impiety,  or  was  it  Fanaticifm  ? 
There  is  no  medium  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Spaniards,  at  that  time  of  day  as  well  as  now, 
were  far  enough  from  being  chargeable  with  im¬ 
piety.  It  is  not  therefore  without  reafon,  that  I 
have  attributed  to  Fanaticifm  what  all  the  wick¬ 
ednefs 
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ednefs  that  ever  entered  the  human  heart  could 
never  have  atchieved  without  it  :  and  if  there 
be  any  one  who  can  ftill  (hut  his  eyes  againft 
evidence^  ltt  me  a(k  him.  Whether  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  if  they  had  been  engaged  with  Catholic 
enemies,  would  have  taken  the  flefh  of  their  pri- 
foners  to  feed  dogs  with  ?  Whether  they  would 
have  furnifhed  their  fhambles  with  the  carcafes 
of  men  of  their  own  faith,  and  fold  piece- meal 
thofe  whom  they  deemed  members  of  Jefus 
Chrift  ? 

The  partizans  of  Fanaticifm  do  their  utmoft  to 
confound  it  with  Religion.  It  is  their  everlafting 
fophifm.  The  true  friends  of  Religion  are  ftu- 
dious  to  difplay  the  difference,  and  to  rid  her  of 
a  viper  that  neftles  in  her  bofom.  Such  is  the  de* 
ftgn  which  animates  my  pen. 

Thofe  who  think  that  the  conteft  is  decided  in 
favour  of  truth,  without  danger  of  a  reverfe  ; 
that  it  is  all  over  with  Fanaticifm  •,  that  the  altars 
which  it  once  lighted  up  can  no  longer  afford  it 
an  afylum  ;  will  look  upon  my  work  as  fuper- 
fluous  and  out  of  date.  God  grant  they  may  be 
right  !  I  fhould  be  unworthy  to  defend  fo  fair  a 
caufe,  if  I  repined  at  any  advantage  it  may  have 
gained  before  me  and  without  me.  I  know, 
indeed,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
turn  for  moderation  was  fo  general  over  Europe 
as  it  is  now ;  but  1  will  take  leave  to  repeat  here 
what  I  have  faid  on  a  former  occaiion,  that  when 
the  waters  are  lowy  then  is  the  feafon  for  embank - 

ing.  . 

The  object  then  of  this  work,  I  declare  it  with¬ 
out  referve,  is  to  contribute,  as  much  as  in  me 
lies,  to  bring  this  deftruaive  Fanaticifm  into  ftill 

deeper  and  deeper  deteftation ;  to  hinder  it,  as 
v'  much 
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much  as  in  me  lies,  from  being  ever  confounded 
with  a  religion  full  of  charity  and  companion, 
and  to  infpire  men  with  as  firm  fentiments  of  love 
and  reverence  for  the  one,  as  of  hatred  and  exe¬ 
cration  for  the  other. 

Taking  hiftory  for  my  warrant,  I  have  brought 
knaves  and  fanatics  upon  the  ftage,  it  mu  ft  be 
confefted :  but  I  have  brought  real  Chriftians  to 
contraft  with  them.  Bartholomew  de  Las- Cafas 
is  the  model  of  thofe  whom  I  revere  :  his  in  him 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  di i play  the  fruits  of  a 
lively  faith,  and  exalted  piety,  a  pure  and  tender 
zeal,  in  a  word,  of  the  true  Chriftian  fpirit  in 
its  genuine  fimplicity.  Fernando  de  Luqtiez, 
Davila,  Vincentio  de  Valverda  Requelrae,  are 
the  examples  I  have  given  of  that  Fanaticifm 
which  depraves  the  man  and  perverts  the  Chrif¬ 
tian.  It  is  in  them  I  have  expofed  that  abfurd, 
atrocious,  unpitying  zeal,  which  Religion  difa- 
vows,  and  which,  were  it  to  be  taken  for  her  ofF- 
fpring,  would  bring,  her  into  deteftation.  I  have 
now,  I  think,  declared  my  meaning  with  fiich 
plainnefs,  as  may  ferve  to  expofe  the  difingenuity 
of  any  man  who  lhould  attempt  to  charge  me  with 
any  other  *. 

*  All  thofe  cautions  and  protections  would  be  idle  enough 
in  this  free  and  happy  country,  where,  keeping  within  the 
bounds  of  decency,  a  man  may  deliver  what  fentiments  he 
pleafes  upon  the  topic  of  religion.  But  unhappily  they  are 
nothing  lefs  than  fuperfhious  where  the  Author  wrote.  His 
t  Belifarius,  which  is  fo  univerfally  admired  in  this  country,  as 
it  is  in  his  own  by  all  but  a  few  narrow-minded  bigots,  could 
not  efcape  ihe  cenlure  of  the  prefent  Archbifhop  of  Paris,  that 
'  implacable  foe  to  reafon  and  good  fenfe.  His  fpiritual  thun¬ 
ders  were  launched  forth  againit  the  work  in  what  is  called 
there  a  Mandement ,  a  kind  of  formal  Manifeflo  :  and  if  the 
Author  efcaped  unhurt,  it  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  en¬ 
deavours  on  the  part  pf  the  good  Archbifoop.  Note  of  the 
‘Tranfator. 
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As  to  the  form  of  this  work,  confidered  as  a 
literary  production,  I  muft  confefs  I  am  rather  at 
a  lofs  what  account  to  give  of  it.  There  is  too 
much  truth  in  it  for  a  mere  Romance,  at  the 
fame  time  that  there  is  too  much  fiction  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  its  being  ftiled  a  Hiftory.  I  certainly  do 
not  pretend  to  dignify  it  with  the  title  of  a  Poem. 
The  plan  of  it,  however,  is  fo  contrived,  that 
the  principal  aCfion  occupies  but  a  fmall  fpace  : 
every  thing  that  comes  before  prepares  the  way 
for  that  cataftrophe,  though  at  a  diftance.  It  is 
therefore  not  fo  properly  a  mere  fable,  as  a  kind 
of  fimple  narrative,  of  which  the  ground-work 
is  all  along  hiftorical,  interfperfed  only  with  a  few 
fuch  fictions  as  are  not  inconfiftent  with  thofe 
parts  of  it  that  are  true. 

I  write  not  to  the  Few  :  the  foie  objeCt  I  pro- 
pofe  is  to  be  ufeful  to  the  Many.  This  is  the 
excufe  I  have  to  offer  to  thofe  who  might  be  apt 
to  blame  me  for  having  dwelt  too  much,  as  they 
may  think,,  upon  certain  truths,  that  may  be  fa¬ 
miliar  indeed  to  them,  but  which  are  not  yet 
enough  fo  to  the  world  at  large.  This  too  has 
been  my  inducement  to  endeavour  to  give  fome 
little  embellifhments  to  my  work,  as  well  with 
refpeCt  to  the  fubftance  of  it  as  the  manner  :  for 
a  writer  to  be  ufeful,  muft  be  read.  As  to  the 
hiftorical  authorities,  I  have  treated  them  nei¬ 
ther  with  indifcriminating  deference,  nor  with 
abfolute  difregard.  Few  accounts  certainly  are 
lefs  to  be  depended  upon  than  thofe  which 
have  been  given  us  of  the  conqueft  of  America. 
The  circumftances  I  have  taken  from  them  have 
been  fuch  as  are  interesting  as  well  as  proba¬ 
ble. 

Let  me  not  be  accufed  of  having  been  partial 
to  the  Indians.  As  to  any  thing  faid  in  their  fa¬ 
vour. 
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vour,  it  is  no  more  than  what  their  dedroyers 
have  faid  themfelves  :  they  would  hardly  have 
been  for  exaggerating  the  guilt  of  their  deftruc- 
tion.  The  Indians  were  in  general  weak  in  mind 
as  well  as  body,  a  acknowledge  * ;  but  thofe  who, 
making  a  point  of  depreciating  them  in  every 
thing,  have  denied  them  even  that  kind  of  in- 
dindtive  fortitude  Which  enables  a  man  to  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  pain  and. to  defpife  death,  have  certainly 
done  them  an  injudice.  Without  being  a  cow¬ 
ard,  a  man  might  very  well  tremble  before  a  race 
of  beings  who  were  taken  for  Gods,  and  whofe 
arms  produced  the  effetds  of  thunder.  Thofe 
who  have  charged  the  Indians  with  puerile  timi¬ 
dity,  fhould  have  remembered  how  elephants  made 
even  the  Romans  tremble. 

As  to  the  red,  if  I  had  had  a  fancy  to  exagge¬ 
rate  a  little  the  ftrength  or  the  courage  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  it  is  a  liberty  I  might  very  well  have  tfak- 
en  ;  but  when  a  man’s  defign  is  to  infpire  pity 
for  the  weak  who  are  trampled  on  by  the  drong, 
what  intered  can  he  have  in  making  a  fecret  of 
their  weaknefs  ?  I  have  already  mentioned  wdiat 
is  the  object  of  this  work  *,  and  every  one  mud 
be  fenlible,  that  to  effect  it,  my  budnefs  was  to 
reprefent  doves  on  one  fide,  and  vultures  on  the 
other. 

*  “  Animated  nature  is  there  (meaning  in  the  New  World) 
*l  much  lefs  aCtive,  much  lefs  various,  and  we  may  fay,  in- 
“  deed,  much  lefs  vigorous.”  Buffbn,  Hift.  Nat. 

The  difF-vence,  however,  is  not  fenfible  with  regard  to  the 
ftrudture  of  the  human  body.  “  All  the  animals  chat  are  in 
“  America,  even  thofe  that  are  of  the  original  growth  of  that 
<£  country,  are  much  lmaller  in  general  than  thofe  of  the  Old 
et  Continent.  Nature  feems  in  the  New  World  to  have  made 
“  things  upon  a  different  l'cale.  Man  is  the  only  production 
£t  fhe  feems  to  have  call  in  the  fame  mould.” 
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X  HE  empire  of  Mexico  was  deftroyed  ;  that 
of  Peru  was  Hill  in  vigour.  But  one  of  its  mo- 
narchs  had  made  a  death-bed  divifion  of  it  be¬ 
tween  his  two  Tons.  Cufco  had  one  king ;  Qui¬ 
to  had  another.  The  haughty  Huafcar,  who 
was  left  king,  had  been  cruelly  hurt  by  a  dilpo- 
htion,  which  had  robbed  him,  as  he  thought,  of 
the  faireH  of  his  provinces ;  nor  could  he  help 
looking  on  Atabalipa  as  an  ufurper. 

Mean  time  fome  remains  of  veneration  for  the 
memory  of  the  old  king,  their  father,  ferved  as  a 
check  to  his  refentment ;  and  the  whole  empire 
was  in  a  hate  of  profound,  though  ihort-lived 
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peace,  when  the  day  approached  for  keeping  the 
grand  feftival  of  the  Sun  *. 

It  was  the  day  when  that  divinity  of  the  In¬ 
cas,  in  advancing  from  the  north,  pafTes  over  the 
equator,  and  may  be  feen  to  repofe  himfelf,  fay 
they,  upon  the  pillars  of  his  temples.  An  uni- 
verfai  alacrity  ufhers  in  the  arrival  of  that  au- 
fpicious  day  :  but  the  beautiful  vallies  faft  by  the 
walls  of  Quito,  are  the  fcene  in  which  thefe  fa- 
cred  tranfports  are  more  particularly  dil played. 
Of  all  the  climates  of  the  globe,  there  is  no  one 
that  is  vilited  by  that  luminary  with  fo  tempe¬ 
rate  and  benign  an  influence  :  in  return;  there  is 
not  any  one  from  whofe  inhabitants  he  receives 
fo  folemn  and  devout  an  homage. 

The  king,  the  Incas,  and  the  people,  on  the 
veftibule  of  the  temple  in  which  his  image  is 
adored,  await  his  rifing  in  religious  iilence.  And 
now  the  flar  of  Venus,  termed  by  the  Indians 
the  Jlar  with  the  brilliant  loch  f ,  and  which  they 
venerate  as  the  favourite  of  the  Sun,  ufhers  in 
the  morning.  Scarce  have  her  filver  fires  begun 
to  fparkle  on  the  horizon,  when  a  gentle  mur¬ 
mur  buzzes  round  the  temple.  Soon  does  the 
azure  of  the  iky  whiten  towards  the  eafti  dreams 
of  purple  and  gold  fhoot  over  the  paler  ground  : 
the  purple  by  degrees  difperfes  ;  the  gold  remains 
unmixed,  and  in  an  ocean  of  fplendor  deluges 
the  champaign  Iky. 

The  eye  of  the  Indian  watches  attentively  all 
thefe  gradations,  and  his  emotion  increafes  at 


*  At  the  time  of  the  equinox  that  happens  in  September. 
This  feftival  was  called  Citua  Raimi.  See  Gareilaffo,  B.  a. 
ch,  22. 
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each  change.  One  would  think  that  the  birth  o 
day  were  regarded  by  them  as  an  unexampled 
prodigy;  the' event  is  waited  for  with  as  much 
ahxiety  as  if  it  were  uncertain. 

On  a  fudden  the  light  burfts  forth  in  great  tor¬ 
rents,  from  the  bafe  to  the  fummit  of  the  vaft 
canopy  of  heaven.  The  fun  himfelf  appears  ; 
and  the  Peak  of  Cayamburo  *  is  gilded  by  his 
rays.  At  that  inftant  the  door  of  the  temple 
opens,  and  the  image  of  the  Sun  in  beaten  gold, 
which  hands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  fan&uary, 
fhines  forth  at  the  prefence  of  the  God  who 
cloaths  it  with  his  immortal  beams.  Every  knee 
falls  proftrate ;  every  heart  joins  in  adoration  ; 
and  the  pontiff  f,  fur  rounded  by  the  Incas  and 
the  Holy  Virgins,  begins  the  folemn  hymn, 
which  being  taken  up  at  the  fame  inftant  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  voices,  and  reverberated  from  hill  to  hill, 
is  borne  from  the  fummit  of  Pambamarca  to  the 
furtheft  confines  of  Potofi. 


Chorus  of  the  Incas. 

Soul  of  the  univerfe  !  thou,  which  from  the 
Heights  of  Heaven  ceafeft  not  to  pour  forth,  in 
one  great  ftream  of  light,  the  principles  of 
warmth,  of  life,  and  of  fertility ;  O  Sun  1  re¬ 
ceive  the  vows  of  thy  children,  and  of  a  happy 
people  who  adore  thee  ! 

*  A  mountain  to  the  north  of  Quito. 

f  The  prieflhood  dwelt  in  the  family  of  the  Incas.  The 
rule  W2s,  that  the  high-priefl  of  the  Sun  (hould  be  either  un¬ 
cle  or  brother  to  the  king.  His  title  was  that  of  Villuma  or 
yillacana,  deliverer  of  oracles. 
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The  Pontiff  alone. 


O  King  I  wliofe  lofty  throne  blazes  with  im¬ 
mortal  fplendor,  with  what  awful  majefty doft 
thou  reign  in  the  vaft  empire  of  the  fky  !  When 
thou  appeared  in  thy  glory,  and  fhakeft  the 
fparkling  diadem  that  adorns  thy  head,  thou  art 
the  delight  of  the  earth  !  thou  art  the  pride  of 
heaven  !  Whither  are  they  fled,  thoie  fires  which 
fo  late  befpangied  the  veil  of  night  ?  Could  they 
abide  the  majefty  of  thy  prefence  ?  Did  it  not 
pleale  thee  to  retire,  and  give  them  lioercy  to 
come  forth  and  {hew  themfelves,  they  would  re¬ 
main  fwallowed  up  for  ever  in  the  abyfs  of  thy 
effulgence.  Their  place  would  be  no  where  to 
be  found. 


1 


Chorus  of  Virgins. 


O  delight  of  the  world !  happy  the  wives 
who  reign*  in  thy  celeftial  court  *  !  How  beauti¬ 
ful  art  thou  at  thy  awaking  !  How  magnificent 
the  ceremonies  of  thy  rifing  !  What  charms  are 


*  There  is  ft  ill  extant  a  Peruvian  hymn  addreffed  to  a 
daughter  of  Heaven,  whofe  function,  according  to  the  my¬ 
thology  of  that  people,  anfwered  to  that  of  the  Hyades. 
One  may  fee  by  that  hymn  what  was  the  turn  and  charadter 

of  the  Peruvian  poetry. - "  Fair  damfel,  thy  fpiteful  hro- 

ther  has  been  and  broke  thy  little  urn,  in  which  thou  keep- 
«  eft  the  lightning,  the  thunder,  and  the  thunder-bolt  •,  and 
«  fee,  they  are  got  loofe  and  are  come  vifit  us.  A s  for  thee,. 
«  thou  giveft  us  nothing  but  the  light  fleet,  and  the  foft  dews. 
This  is  the  talk  thou  haft  had  given  thee  by  the  Governor  ot 

the  univerfe.”  -  A 

fcattered 


<c 


feattered  By  thv  prefence  1  The  fair  companions 
of  thy  (lumbers  undraw  the  purple  curtains  of 
the  .pavillion  where  thou  repofeft,  and  thy  fir fh 
looks  difpel  the  vaft  obfcurity  of  night.  Oh, 
with  what  joy  mud  nature  have  been  tranfported 
at  receiving  thy  fir'd:  vifits  !  Surely  fiie  remem¬ 
bers  it :  nor  ever  does  {he  preet  thy  return  with- 
out  experiencing  thofe  tender  yearnings  which  a 
fond  daughter  feels  at  the  return  of  her  long  ab 
fent  father. 


THE  PoNTlEE  ALONE. 

Soul  of  the  univerfe  !  but  for  thee,  the  vaft 
ocean  were  but  a  motionlefs  and  frozen  lump : 
the  earth  a  barren  heap  of  fand  and  mud  ;  the 
atmofphere  a  gloomy  void.  Thou  cherifhedft 
the  elements  with  thy  vivifying  and  genial 
warmth  ;  the  air  became  fluid  and  infinuating, 
the  waters  mo i ft  and  yielding,  the  earth  animat¬ 
ed  and  fruitful.  Every  thing  took  life  ;  every 
thing  wore  the  face  of  beauty.  The  elements, 
thofe  uni verfal  parents  which  till  then  had  lain 
faft  locked  in  the  chill  arms  of  reft,  now  moved 
into  alliance.  The  fire  Aid  into  the  bofom  of 
the  waters ;  the  waters  parting  into  vapour* 
flew  aloft,  and  fpread  themfelves  through  the 
air :  from  the  air,  the  earth  received  into  her 
womb  the  precious  rudiments  of  fertility  :  then 
began  flie  to  bring  forth  the  unceafing  fruits  of 
that  ever-renewing  love,  firft  kindled  by  thy 
rays. 
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Chorus  of  Incas. 


Sou!  of  the  univerfe  !  O  Sun  1  art  thou  alone 
t'\e  Author  of  all  the  good  thou  hr  Inge  ft  us? 
Or  art  thou  but  the  tninifter  of  a  Firft  Caufe  i 
an  intelligence  fupmor  to  thee?  It  it  be  thy 
own  will  that  pflties  thee,  receive  the  effufions 
of  our  gratitude  :  if  thou  doll  but  accompliih 
th'cf -v/ilLof  a  Supreme  Invisible  Being*,  caufe 
•  nr  vows  to  come  unto  hint  |  how  fhotild  it  but 
pleafe  him  to  be 'adored  in  thee,  his  brightdV 
image? 

The  People. 

Soul  of  the  univerfe  !  Father  of  Manco  !  Fa¬ 
ther  of  our  kings  !  O  Sun  !  protect  thy  people, 
and  make  thy  children  profper  1 


*  This  unknown  God  was  called  Pacha-camac ,  he  who  ani- 
fnates  the  world.  The  Incas  had  luffered  his  temple  and 
his  wordi ip  to  fubfift  in  the  valley  called  by  his  name,  three 
leaguef^fmm  Lima,  at  which  place  he  had  many  worlhippers. 
The  Indians  offered  him  no  facrifice  ;  their  reafon  was,  that 
they  had  never  feen  him. 


CHAP. 


CHAP.  II. 

N  ' 

rp 

JL  HE  nr  ft  of  the  Incas,  the  fame  who  found¬ 
ed  Cufco,  had  inbituted  in  honor  of  the  Sun, 
four  feftivals  anfwering  to  the  four  feafons  of  the 
year*.  But  bdides  marking  out  thofe  periods, 
the  dehgn  of  them  was  to  dired  mens’  attention 
to  the  four  events,  in  which  man’s  condition  is 
mod  interefted,  birth,  marriage,  parentage,  and 
death. 

The  hrft  of  thefe  fedivals  was  then  in  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  ceremonies  obferve.d  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion,  were  fuch  as  ferved  to  give  a  fandion  to 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  the  rank  and  condition 
of  the  feveral  dalles  of  fubjeds,  the  good  order 
I  and  fecurity  of  the  common-wealth. 

The  firll  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
young  married  couples,  who  forming  twenty  cir¬ 
cles  one  within  another  around  the  Inca,  prefent- 
ed  to  him  each  in  a  little  balket,  their  new-born 
babes.  '  ja|  v  •-  f 

The  monarch  beftowed  on  them  his  paternal 
falutation  :  “  Children,”  fays  he,  “  your  com- 
“  moil  father,  the  offspring  of  the  Sun,  gives 
(i  you  his  benedidion.  May  life  continue  dear 


*  Although  the  different  feafons  are  riot  marked  in  Peru 
hy  any  correfpondent  differences  of  temperature,  they  ufed, 
notwithftanding,  to  make  a  quadruple  divifiori  of  the  year  by 
means  of  the  two  folftices  and  the  two  equinoxes;  which  came 
to  the  fame  thing  as  out  four  feafons. 

“  to 
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«  to  you  to  the  end  of  it !  May  ye  never  bewail 
44  the  moment  of  your  birth  !  Grow  up,  that 
44  ye  may  aid  me,  while  I  try  to  do  you  all  the 
44  good  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  bellow,  and 
**  to  guard  you  from  all  the  ills  to  which  yejftand 
44  expofed  by  nature.” 

Next,  the  keepers  cf  the  laws  unfolded  the 
facred  volume.  It  was  compofed  of  firings  of  a 
thoufand  different  colours  Knots  that  were 
made  in  them  ferved  for  characters  :  and  this  con¬ 
trivance  fuliiced  for  exprefling  a  fet  of  laws,  Am¬ 
ple  as  the  manners  and  concerns  of  the  people 
they  directed. 

The  firft  of  thefe  laws  prefcribed  their  from  of 
worfhip.  It  conlifted  of  no  more  than  a  folemn 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  love.—- No  part  of  it  was  > 
either  inhuman  or  auilere.  It  was  compofed  of 
prayers,  of  vows,  of  unbloody  facrifces,  of  feafls 
in  which  devotion  was  combined  with  joy.  Such 
was  this  religion,  of  all  the  modes  of  error  which, 
reafon  ever  fell  into,  one  of  the  mod  innocent 
furely,  and  one  of  the  moil  excufabk. 

The  fecond  law  addrefsed  itielr  to  the  fove- 
reign.  It  inculcated  in  him  as  a  point  of  duty, 
to  be  impartial  as  the  Sun,  who  ddpenfes  his  light 
to  all :  to  extend  like  that  luminary  his  aufpici- 
ous  influence,  and  to  communicate  his  active  be¬ 
neficence  to  all  around  him :  to  make  progrefles 
through  his  empire  •,  for  the  earth  flourifhes  un¬ 
der  the  heps  of  a  good  king :  to  be  popular  and 
eafy  of  accefs,  that  in  his  reign  the  unjuft  man 
may  not  fay  to  himfelf,  44  What  have  I  to  tear 

*  'They  were  called  ulppot ,  and  tlxofe  whofe  bufinefsit 
was  to  take  care  of  thera  Cumais,  Camai  fignixying 

keepers. 
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from  the  cry  of  the  opprefied  ?”  not.  to  turn  afide 
from  the  fight  of  the  unhappy,  for  the  more  con¬ 
cern  he  feels  at  the  fight  of  people  in  that  con¬ 
dition,  the  lefs  will  he  be  difpofed  to  do  any  thing 
that  {hall  reduce  them  to  it ;  and  to  wifh  never  to 
be  affected,  is  to  be  afraid  of  being  compaflionate. 
It  recommended  to  him  to  maintain  a  generous 
affe&ion,  a  holy  refpect  for  truth,  the  guide  and 
counfellor  of  juftice  ;  and  to  look  with  an  eye  of 
horror  and  contempt  upon  falfehood,  the  accom¬ 
plice  of  iniquity.  It  exhorted  him  to  fubdue  and 
reign  over  mens’  hearts  by  the  power  of  benefi¬ 
cence  ;  to  be  frugal  of  'their  blood  ;  to  treat  with 
moderation  and  patience  the  rebellious,  and  with 
clemency  the  vanquifhed. 

The  fame  law  addrefied  itfelf  next  to  the  roy¬ 
al  family  of  the  Incas.  It  enjoined  them  to  fet 
an  example  of  obedience  and  zeal,  to  make  a 
model!  ufe  of  the  privileges  of  their  rank,  to  fhun 
fupercilioufnefs  and  iloth  :  for  the  idle  man  treads 
heavy  on  the  earth,  and  the  proud  man  makes  it 
groan. 

The  third  law  exacted  from  the  people  the  mod 
inviolable  refpeft  for  the  family  of  the  Sun,  an 
unbounded  deference  to  the  commands  of  that 
perfon  of  his  offspring  who  fihould  reign  over 
them  in  his  name,  a  religious  attachment  to  the 
common  interefi:  of  his  empire.  , 

After  this  law  camo  that  which  cemented  the 
ties  of  marriage  and  confanguinity ;  and  which  by 
fevere  penalties,  gave  ftrength  to  the  two  great 
pillars  of  morality  in  a  {fate,  the  conjugal  engage¬ 
ment  and  the  parental  power- 

*  The  Inca  alone,  as  a  means  of  fecuring  the  increafe  and 
perpetuity  of  the  royal  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Sun,  was 
allowed  feveral  wives. 
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The  hiws  which  fervecl  to  mark  out  the  divifions 
of  landed  property,  appointed  alfo  the  tribute 
that  was  to  be  paid  for  it.  Of  three  equal  por¬ 
tions  of  land  in  culture,  one  was  to  belong  to  the 
Sun,  anpther  to  the  Inca,  another  to  the  people. 
Each  family  had  its  allotment :  and  the  more  it 
encreafed,  the  greater  was  the  extent  given  to  the 
fpot  from  which  it  was  to^lerive  itsanaintenance. 
Of  this  nature  were  all  the  riches  ohmat  happy  peo¬ 
ple.  They  pofiefTed  indeed||(^pundant  ftock  of 
the  mod  precious  metals:  but  tlnrjrreferved  them  for 
the  decoration  of  their  temples,  and  of  the  pa¬ 
laces  of  their  kings.  JWTirth,  every  perfon  be¬ 
came  entitled  to  a  provifion  out  of  the  common 
ftock  f  :  his  only  riches  were  the  produce  of  his 
own  labour,  and  at  his  death  his  property  reverted 
to  the  fund  from  which  it  came.  If  the  de- 
mefnes  of  the  people  failed  in  any  article  that  was 
neceffary  to  their  enjoying  an  eafy  competence, 
t  he  deficiency  was  fupplied  by  thofe  of  the  Sun  *. 
This  latter  fund -was  not  {wallowed  up  by  any  lux¬ 
ury  of  the  priefthood  :  nothing  more  of  what  was 
collected  {laid  in  the  hands  of  thofe  holy  miniders 
of  the  altar  than  what  was  necefary  to  the  fup- 
port  of  life.  Not  that  the  law  itfeif  laid  them 
under  any  reftrithion  ;  but,  according  to  their  pi¬ 
ous  and  moderate  way  of  thinking,  any  thing  of 
parade  or  oftentation  would  but  turn  to  their  dif- 

f  To  each  male  child  was  given  a  portion  in  land  equal  to 
•that  of  his  father  :  to  a  female,  half  as  much. 

fThe  wool  of  the  flocks  that  were  confect  ated  to  the  Sun, 
and  were  ceiled  the  Inca’s,  was  diftributed  among  the  people 

large.  In  thofe  parts  of  the  country  where  the  climate  de-' 
manded  a  lighter  cloathing,  the  cotton  was  diftributed  in  the 
fame  manner. 
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grace  :  they  placed  their  whole  dignity  in  inno¬ 
cence  and  virtue. 

A  moderate  tribute,  in  the  way  of  induftry, 
was  all  thaf  was  exacted  by  that  law  which  flood 
in  the  place  of  taxes.  The  produce  of  this  tri¬ 
bute  was  applied  in  the  firft  place  to  fatisfy  the 
claims  of  nature.  To  the  end  of  five  lu fires  the 
fon  paid  it  to  his  father,  by  affifting  him  in  his- 
employments.  The  refpe&lve  lots  of  the  orphans, 
the  widows,  and  the  infirm,  were  cultivated  by 
the  people  *.  Under  the  head  of  infirmity  was 
comprifed  old  age :  thofe  fathers  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  furvive  their  children,  were  not 
let)  to  languifh  without  help.  The  youth  of  the 
tribe  they  belonged  to,  flood  them  in  the  head  of 
children.  Thus  did  the  law  provide  them  a  con- 
foiation  againft  the  calamities  of  old  age.  When 
the  foldier  was  upon  duty,  his  farm  was  managed 
for  h  im  *,  his  children  had  the  privilege  of  orphans, 
his  wife  that  of  a  widow  :  and  if  lie  fell  in  war, 
the  flate  took  upon  itfelf  the  cares  of  a  father 
and  a  hufband,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  whom  he 
left  behind  him. 

The  portion  fir/l  cultivated  was  that  of  the  Sun  ; 
the  next  that  of  the  widow,  the  fatherlefs,  and 
the  infirm  :  after  that,  each  perfon  was  left  at  li- 
i  berty  to  go  to  work  upon  his  own.  Thedemefnes 
of  the  Inca  came  laft  tinder  cultivation  :  the  peo¬ 
ple  repaired  thither  in  crouds  :  it  was  a  kind  of 
rejoicing-time  with  them.  Decked  out  in  all  their 
finery,  as  on  a  holiday,  they  made  the  air  ring 
again  with  their  fongs  -j-. 

*  Thofe  who  are  engaged  in  this  employment  maintained 
themfelves  at  their  own  expence. 

f  The  burden  of  thcfe  fongs  was  Hailli ,  which  fignifies 
triumph. 

The 
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The  burthen  of  the  public  works  fat  light,  in 
confequence  of  the  equality  and  impartiality  with 
which  it  was  diftributed.  None  were  exempted 
from  it :  every  one  fet  his  fhoulders  to  it  with 
equal  zeal.  The  temples  and  fortreffes,  the  wick¬ 
er-bridges  that  were  laid  acrofs  the  rivers  ;  the 
public  highways,  which  from  the  center  of  the 
empire  extended  themfelves  in  all  dire&ions  to 
the  frontiers,  were  monuments  not  of  vaffalage, 
but  of  cliearful  and  voluntary  obedience.  To  this 
duty  was  added  that  of  providing  arms,  of  which 
an  immence  magazine  was  treafured  up  againft  a 
war.  There  were  battle-axes,  there  were  clubs  ^ 
there  were  lances,  there  were  bows  and  arrows  ; 
and  for  defensive  arms  there  were  a  fort  of  light 
bucklers  :  a  feeble  defence  againft  thofe  Euro¬ 
pean  thunders  they  were  deftined  to  encounter. 

No  part  of  their  moral  conduct  efcaped  the  fu-  ^ 
perintending  vigilance  of  the  laws.  Sloth  and 
idlenefs  were  cenfured  by  them  as  well  as  by  thofe  j 
of  Athens  *.  On  the  other  hand,  they  preierv- 
ed  men  at  any  rate  from  the  miferies  of  indigence  : 
and  the  fubjedt,  obliged  to  make  himfelf  ufeful, 
might  hope  at  lead  to  be  happy.  They  guarded 
chaftity  as  a  poiieflion  that  was  facred  and  in-  l 
violable  •,  liberty,  as  the  deareft  right  of  nature  , 
innocence,  reputation,  and  domeftic  peace,  they 
prized  as  fo  many  gifts  of  Heaven. 

They  inftitution  which  provided  an  exemption 
in  favour  of  children  that  were  ftill  within  the  age 
of  innocence,  transferred  the  cenfure  upen  the 
parent,  and  punifhed  in  him  the  vice,  which  if 

*  Among  the  Peruvians,  neither  the  dumb  nor  the  blind  were  | 
excufed  from  working;  even  children  of  five  years  old  were 
employed  in  picking  cotton,  and  gathering  the  Indian  corn  out  J 
of  the  hulks. 

he 
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he  had  not  foftered,  he  had  been  deficient  at  lead 
hi  not  eradicating.  But  in  no  in  fiance  did  they 
fuffer  the  crimes  of  the  parent  to  reflect  upon  the 
offspring :  the  fon  of  the  proicribed  culprit  took 
his  place  without  fhaine  and  without  reproach. 

If  his  ancefior’s  crime  was  ever  brought  up  to  his 
recolle&ion,  it  was  only  as  a  warning  to  him  to 
avoid  it. 

It  has  been  the  general  tendency  of  a  Theocra- 
tical  government  to  carry  the  feveritvof  punifh- 
ments  to  an  exaggerated  pitch.  But  her;-,  among 
a  people  who  were  habituated  to  labour,  whofe 
time  was  full,  who  were  contented  with  their  me¬ 
diocrity,  who  were  lecure  of  a  moderate  and 
equal  ihare  of  the  comforts  of  life,  who  were 
without  ambition,  without  envy,  without  any  of 
our  fantafiic  wants  or  our  vicious  refinements, 
friends  to  order,  (which  is  but  another  word  for 
the  inftrument  of  public  happinefs)  attached  by 
gratitude  to  a  wife  and  equitable  government,  the 
caufe  and  pledge  of  their  felicity,  the  force  of  mo¬ 
ral  habits  rendered  the  laws  in  a  manner  needlefs  ; 
they  opperated  in  the  way  of  prevention,  fcarce 

ever  in  that  of  vengeance.  ^ 

Almofi  the  only  infiance  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  latter  principle,  was  that  of  the  tremendous 
jaw  whieh  refpeaed  the  breach  of  that  vow  which 
was  taken  by  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun.  Alafs ! 
what  could  have  been  the  caufe,  that  among  a 
people  fo  mild  tempered,  fo  humane,  there  fhould 
have  exifted  fo  horrible  a  law  ?  What  !  but  that 
it  is  the  chara&er  of  fanaticifm,  to  think  it  can  ne¬ 
ver  do  enough  to  avenge  the  divinity  it  ferves  :  and 
it  was  that  principle  which,  in  a  nation  than  which 
there  never  was  one  more  humane,  had  dilated 
this  barbarous  inftitution.  To  expiate  the  offence 

of  a  facrilegious  love,  and  to  appeafe  a  jealous  God, 
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it  was  provided,  not  only  that  the  Prieftefs  who. 
had  been  unfaithful  to  her  vows  thou  Id  herfdf 
be  buried  alive  *,  and  that  her  feducer  Should  be 
devoted  to  the  moft  fhameful  death ;  but  that  the 
whole  families  of  both  delinquents  fhould  be  en¬ 
veloped  in  the  punifhment.  Fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  and  lifters,  even  to  the  children  at  the 
breaft,  all  were  to  perifti  in  the  flames :  the  very 
birth-places  of  the  two  mifcreants  were  to  be  turn¬ 
ed  into  a  defert.  From  the  profpect  of  fo  tremen- 
dious  a  cataftrophe  it  would  often  happen,  that 
as  the  high-prieft,  in  pronouncing  the  law,  came 
to  make  mention  of  this  crime,  and  to  declare 
what  was  to  be  the  punifhment,  he  would  fail 
a-fhivering,  as  if  chilled  with  horror,  his  counte¬ 
nance  would  turn  pale,  his  grey  hairs  would  ftand 
an  end  upon  his  head,  and  his  eyes,  rivetted  to  the 
ground,  would  not  dare  for  a  long  time  to  raifc 
themfelves  to  heaven, 

The^  laws  being  read,  (l  O  Sun  !”  cried  the 
monarch  with  uplifted  hands,  “  O  my  Father  ! 
Ci  if  ever  I  violate  thy  holy  laws,  withdraw  from 
<c  me  the  light  of  thy  countenance  :  give  com- 
t(  mand  to  the  minifter  of  thy  wrath,  to  the  ter- 
<(  rible  Illapa  f,  to  ftrike  me  dead,  and  to  blot 
(C  me  out  from  the  remembrance  of  mankind. 
<(  But  if  I  prove  faithful  to  that  facred  truft, 
u  grant  that  my  people,  by  imitating  me,  may 
c<  fpare  me  the  affliction  of  being  thy  avenger  ; 
u  for  the  moft  diftreftlng  of  all  a  monarch’s  du- 
fi  ties  is,  to  punifh.” 


*  It  fingular  enough  that  fuperflition  fhould  have  imagined 
the  fame  penalty  at  Rome  and  at  Cufco,  to  punifh  the  fame 
wealcnefs  in  the  virgins  of  Vefta,  and  thofe  of  the  Sun. 

f  Under  the  name  lllapa  were  comprehended  the  light¬ 
ning,  the  thunder,  and  the  thunder-bolt.  They  were  filled 
the  miniflers  of  the  juiflce  of  the  Sun. 

There- 
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Thereupon^  the  Incas,  the  Caciques,  the  Judges, 
the  ancients  deputed  by  the  people,  renewed  all 
of  them  their  vows  of  living  and  dying  faithful 
to  the  worfhip  and  the  commandments  of  the 
Sun. 

The  infpe&ors-general  advanced  in  their  turn  : 
their  title  announced  the  importance  of  the  func¬ 
tions  they  flood  charged  with  i  they  were  per- 
fons  fent  out  by  the  prince,  who,  inverted  with 
a  character  as  facred  as  that  of  majefty  itfelf, 
ufed  to  vifit  the  provinces  in  order  to  infpetrt  the 
the  condudt  of  thofe  who  were  entrufted  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  fee  that  the 
people  were  not  opprefled.  To  the  weak  who 
had  been  injured  by  the  ftrong :  to  the  indigent 
who  had  been  deferted,  to  the  afflifted  man 
whom  they  faw  complaining,  their  queftions  ufed 
to  be,  “  What  is  the  fubjetrt  of  your  complaint  ? 
<(  What  is  it  caufes  your  trouble  and  your 
<{  tears?”  Thefe  officers,  then,  after  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  above-mentioned,  came  forward,  and  fwore 
in  the  face  of  the  Sun,  to  be  impartial  like  him. 
The  Inca  embraced  them,  and  faid,  u  Guar- 
«  dians  of  the  people,  his  to  you  that  their  hap- 
{<  pinefs  is  intruded.  O  Sun  !”  he  adds,  “  re- 
<<  ceive  the  vows  of  the  guardians  of  the  people. 
«  Punifh  me,  if  I  ceafe  to  protect  them  fo  long 
as  they  are  vigilant  and  upright :  punifh  me, 
“  if  I  ever  indulge  them  in  any  weaknefs  or  ini- 
((  quity.” 
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CHAP.  III. 


NEW  fpedtacle  fucceeds  !  The  flower  of 
the  youth  of  both  fexes,  parties  of  young  men 
and  maidens,  all  of  more  than  common  beauty, 
holding  garlands,  with  which  they  are  about  to 
adorn  t lie  faired  columns,  dancing  round  them, 
and  chanting  the  praties  of  the  Sun,  and  of  his 
chfdren.  Their  robes,  made  of  a  light  down, 
the  produce  of  a  fhrub  that  grows  in  thole  rich 
valleys  *,  rivall’d  the  whitenefs  of  the  mountain 
fnow.  •  Its  waving  folds  gave  leave  to  beauty 
to  difplay  all  its  charms  ;  but  modefty,  in  thofb 
happy  regions,  ferved  as  a  veil  to  nature  :  my- 
fiery  is  the  offspring  of  vice ;  and  under  the 
eye  of  innocence,  innocence  has  no  need  to 
blufh. 

As  they  danced  round  the  columns  of  the  tern* 
pie,  they  encircled  one  another  with  their  gar¬ 
lands,  and  this  myflerious  chain  ferved  to  tipify 
the  charms  of  that  connection  of  which  the  laws 
are  the  cement. 

But  now  the  fhadow  of  the  columns  had  fhrunk 
clofe  to  their  bafe.  It  grew  fhorter  and  fhorter 
{fill,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  vanishing.  Then 
burft  forth  a-new  the  fongs  of  worfhip  and  re¬ 
joicing  $  and  the  Inca,  falling  on  his  knees  at 


*  The  cotton  tree, 
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the  foot  of  that  column  where  his  father’s  golden 
throne  blazed  with  a  thoufand  fires,  u  Source 
“  inexhauftible  of  all  good  things !  O  Sun/’ 
cried  he,  “  my  father  !  no  gift  can  thy  children 
«  offer  thee  that  does  not  come  from  thee  ! 

«<  Great  as  are  to  us  thy  bounties,  they  are  as 
«  unavailing  to  thy  happinefs  as  to  thy  glory. 
«  Thou  needed:  not  to  rekindle  thy  incorrupti- 
“  ble  light,  thou  needed:  not  the  fumes  of  our 
“  libations,  or  the  effluvia  of  our  incenfe.  The 
<(  rich  harvefts  ripened  by  thy  warmth,  the 
«<  fruits  coloured  by  thy  rays,  the  flocks  nou- 
««  rilhed  by  the  juices  of  thy  herbs  and  flowers, 
«<  are  treafures  but  to  us :  to  diffufe  them  ail 
a  around  is  to  imitate  thee.  The  aged  and  the 
«  infirm,  the  fatherlefs  and  the  widow,  who 
«  receive  them  in  thy  name,  thefe  are  they  into 
«<  whofe  bofom,  as  on  thy  altar,  we  ought  to 
i(  pay  our  tribute.  Look  not,  therefore,  upon 
k  the  tribute  Which  I  am  about  to  offer  thee,  but 
«  as  a  folemn  token  of  gratitude  and  love.  To 
«  me  it  is  an  engagement  to  the  unhappy,  it  is 
«  a  title,  and  an  inviolable  fecurity  for  their 
«  right  to  whatever  my  bounty  can  beftow.” 

All  the  people,  at  thefe  words,  joined  in 
thankfgiving  to  the  Sun,  for  having  given  them, 
fuch  good  kings :  and  the  monarch,  preceded 
by  the  pontiff,  the  priefls  and  the  holy  virgins, 
repaired  to  the  temple  to  offer  to  the  god  the  cui- 
tomary  offering. 

On  the  vedibule  of  the  temple,  prefented 
tliemfelves  to  the  eyes  of  the  prince  three  young 
virgins,  whom  their  parents  had  juft~-confeciated 
to  the  Sun.  A  light  wreath  of  cotton  encircling 
them  all  together,  ferved  to  fcreen  them  from 
profane  eyes.  Nature  in  thofe  climates  hid  never 
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till  now  produced  fuch  beauty.  The  three  Incas,  - 
their  fathers,  led  them  by  the  hand  ;  and  their 
mothers  by  their  fide,  held  in  their  hands  the  end 
of  tnat  my  Peer  iotas  girdle,  the  fign  and  pledge 
of  that  fpotlefs  chalfity  they  had  devoted  them-' 
felves  to  maintain. 

I  he  king  falutmg  them  with  an  air  of  devo¬ 
tion,  introduced  them  into  the  temple  :  the 
high-prieft  follows  them,  and  the  temple  doors 
are  fhut.  The  three  virgins  bend  them  felves 
before  the  image  of  their  celeftial  fpoufe,  and  at 
the  fame  inflant  the  high-prieft  unties  the  veil. 

It  falls,  and  then  what  charms  it  expofes  to  the 
face  ^  of  day!  The  monarch  thought  himfelf 
transported  to  the  court  of  the  Sun  his  father. 

He  fancied  himfelf  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  celef- 
tial  females,  in  whole  company  that  beneficent 
Divinity  folaces  himfelf  after  the  toil  of  illumi¬ 
nating  the  univerfe. 

The  countenances  of  two  of  thofe  charming 
maids  gave  unaffected  tokens  of  ferenity  and 
content:  full  of  the  honor  of  their  new  condi-  1 
tion,  their  hearts  feaffed  on  the  fbft  fentiment  of 
a  pure  and  tender  piety,  unembittered  by  the 
ieaff  tmClure  of  regret :  the  other,  and  the  moll 
beautiful  of  the  three,  in  a  face  that  befpoke 
the  fame  innocent  iimplicity,  betrayed  evident 
lymptoms  of  melancholy  and  dejeCtion.  Cora 
(that  was  the  name  of  the  reluCtant  maid)  be¬ 
fore  the  vow  that  was  to  detach  her  from  man¬ 
kind  had  palled  her  lips,  feized  her  father’s 
hand,  and  imprinting  on  it  an  ardent  kifs,  fuf-  | 
fered  no  more  to  efcape  her  at  firft  than  a  timid 
and  half-ffified  figh  ;  but  fhortly  after,  rai fing 
tip  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  directing  them  to  her 
mother,  flie  fprings  into  her  arms,  bathes  her 
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bofom  with  tears,  and  exclaims  with  a  voice  of 
agony  :  “  My  mother  !  my  mother  !”  Her  pa¬ 
rents,  blinded  by  a  cruel  piety,  were  Grangers  to 
the  fource  of  her  diforder.  .They  faw  no  more 
in  it  than  the  concern  that  naturally  attends  up¬ 
on  a  la  ft  farewell,  and  the  drufde  of  a  heart 
which  is  detaching  itfelf  from  what  it  had  held 
tnoft  dear.  She  herfelf  imputed  the  pangs  ihe 
felt  to  no  other  caufe  than  to  the  force  of  blood, 
and  the  workings  of  nature.  “  Tendered  and 
“  beft  of  fathers]  my  fweet  mother,  a  thousand 
<(  times  dearer  to  me  than  life  !  mud  I  then  part 
(t  with  you  for  ever  !”  She  knew  not  that  Ihe  felt 
any  other  regrets  than  thefe  :  and  the  pried,  de¬ 
ceived  as  well  as  die,  differed  her  to  compleat  her 
radi  and  cruel  vow. 

The  time  now  came  when  the  virgins  were 
commanded  to  liden  to  the  law,  which  annexed 
flich  tremendous  penalties  to  the  breach  of  that 
engagement.  Cora’s  two  companion  heard  the 
pried  without  emotion,  and  almod  without  con¬ 
cern  :  die  alone,  by  an  indincl:  that  feemed  a 
prefage  of  her  misfortune,  felt  her  heart  mif- 
give  her  :  her  colour  changed,  a  thick  mid  dif- 
fufed  itfelf  over  her  eyes,  the  rofes  even  cf  her 
lips  turned  pale  and  vanidied,  and  her  tongue 
faultered  as  die  pronounced  the  vow  which  her 
heart  was  dedined  to  abjure.  All  this  was  not 
fufficient  to  undeceive  either  her  parents  or  the 
pontiff.  With  officious  eagernefs  they  employed 
themfelves  in  endeavouring  to  fupport  her  link¬ 
ing  fpirits,  to  foothe  her  troubled  heart,  to  in¬ 
toxicate  her  tender  imagination  with  the  glory 
of  having  a  divinity  for  her  fpoufe.  Reflection 
was  for  a  moment  laid  afleep ;  and  the  haplefs 
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maid,  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  led  by  her  compa-  | 
nions  into  the  inviolable  afyium  of  the  fpoufes  of 
the  Sun. 

Upon  that  the  temple  was  thrown  open  ;  and 
thofe  Incas,  whofe  office  it  was  to  minifter  at  the 
altar,  began  the  facrihce. 

Pure  and  innGcent  was  this  oblation.  Banifned 
where  thefe  execrable  rites  under  which  the  yet 
lavage  land  had  groaned  in  former  days,  when  a 
mother,  with  her  own  hands,  could  tear  her  chil¬ 
dren  piecemeal  upon  the  altar  of  the  lion,  the  ty- 
ger,  or  the  vulture.  The  tribute  which  was  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Sun  ccnnhed  of  nothing  more 
than  fome  of  the  firfl  produce  of  their  fruits,  of 
their  grain,  and  of  thofe  animals  which  nature 
has  deftined  to  ferv*e  for  aliment  to  man.  A  fmall 
part  of  it  was  confumed  upon  the  alter  ;  the  reft 
is  referved  for  the  folemn  banquet  given  by  that 
beneficent  divinity,  the  Sun,  to  his  beloved  peo- 
Ple- 

Under  a  verdant  portico  which  furrounded  the 
temple,  the  king,  the  Incas,  and  the  Caciques, 
diftributed  themfelves  among  the  throng,  for  the 
purpofe  of  preiiding  at  the  tables  at  which  the 
people  took  their  feats.  The  firft  table  was  for 
the  widows,  the  orphans,  and  the  aged :  the  Inca 
honoured  it  with  his  prefence,  in  his  quality  of 
father  of  the  unhappy  *.  Tito  Zorai,  his  eldeft 
f'on,  lat  at  kis  right  hand.  That  young  prince, 
whofe  beauty  feemed  to  bear  teflimony  to  the 
divinity  of  Ins  extraction,  had  a  little  more  than 
accompliflied  his  third  lultre  :  he  was  juif  arrived 

^  One  of  the  Inca’s  titles  was  Wbaoca-cuyaCy  friend  of  the 
poor. 
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at  the  time  of  life  at  which  the  youth  were  put 
to  give  proofs  of  the  progrefs  they  had  made  in 
laudable  purfuits  His  father  prides  himfelf  in 
feeing  this  his  darling  fon  fpring  up,  as  it  were, 
and  fiourifh  under  his  eye  :  dill  in  the  vigour  of 
his  age,  he  flatters  himfelf,  he  fhall  tranfmit  his 
throne  to  a  fiiccefior  already  at  the  age  of  wif- 
dom.  Ill-fated  parent,  never  are  the  tears  of  his 
virtuous  fon  to  bedew  his  tomb. 


CHAP.  IV. 


T  O  the  banquet  fucceed  the  games.  _  T'was 
on  this  occafon  that  the  young  Incas,  defined 
to  hand  forth  as  patterns  of  martial  virtue,  ufed 
to  exercife  themfelves  in  the  arts  of  war. 

The  conchs  founding  all  the  while,  they  began 
to  fhoot  the  arrow  and  to  dart  the  javelin  ;  and 
foon  the  vi&or,  while  the  herald  is  proclaiming 
his  fuccefs,  faw  the  hero  who  gave  him  birth 
advance  towards  him  with  looks  of  exulting  rap¬ 
ture,  clafp  him  in  his  arms,  and  lay  to  him, 
<<  My  fon,  thou  bringeft  back  to  me  the  days  of 
a  my  youth  j  thy  triumph  refe&s  honor  on  my 
Si  old  age.” 

*  It  was  the  age  of  fixteen. 

Whreft- 
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Wre filing  fucceeds ;  and  then  is  Teen  what 
fupplenefs  and  acSti vity  practice  can  give  to  na¬ 
ture.  And  now  the  ftout  and  active  combatants 
rufli  on ;  tney  feize,  they  clafp  each  other  with 
mutual  gripe ;  they  bend,  they  recover  them- 
felves  ;  each  redoubles  his  efforts  to  lift  his  an- 
tagonih  off  the  ground,  or  bear  him  down  :  thev 
part,  they  take  breath  ;  they  fly  at  each  other 
anew ;  again  they  interlace  their  brawny  arms  ; 
now  fteady,  now  tottering,  they  fall,  they  roll, 
they  difengage  themfelves,  and  with  dreams  of 
iweat  bedew  the  trampled  turf. 

The  combat  a  long  tune  in  difpence,  keeps  the 
hearts  of  their  parents  vibrating  betwixt  hope 
and  apprehenlion.  Viflory  at  length  declares 
itfelf :  but  the  aged  fires,  while  they  adjudge  the 
prize  to  the  victors,  difdain  not  to  throw  in  a 
word  or  two  of  commendation  to  confole  the 
vanquifiied :  for  they  well  know  that  praife  is, 
to  generous  minds,  the  germ  and  the  aliment  of 
emulation. 

Of  the  number  of  thofe  whofe  antagonifts  had 
made  them  bend  the  knee,  was  the  king’s  own 
fon  and  heir  apparent  to  the  empire,  the  high- 
fpirited  and  haughty  Zorai.  Not  one  of  the 
prizes  had  yet  fallen  to  his  lot  :  tears  of  lhame 
and  vexation  were  dreaming  from  his  eyes.  One 
of  the  Ancients  perceived  it,  and  faid  to  him, 

“  Prince,  our  father  the  Sun  is  righteous  in  his 
**  difpenfations  ;  he  giveth  force  and  addrefs  to 
“  thofe  who  are  to  obey,  wifdom  and  intelli- 
“  gence  to  him  who  is  to  command.”  The  mo¬ 
narch  overheard  thefe  words.  “  Old  man,” 
fays  he,  “  let  him  alone :  let  ihame  and  fenfibi- 
**  Pieir  work.  Do  you  think  he  was 
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c<  made  to. deep  upon  Ills  throne  and  to  grow  crey 
“  in  idlenefs. 

The  young  prince  at  thefe  words  cad  a  glance  of 
reproach  at  the  old  man  who-  had  thus  "flattered 
him,  and  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet -of  his  father 
who  prefling  hin\ tenderly  in  his  arms,  faid  to  him, 
ci  My  Son,  the  mod  forcible,  as  well  as  equitable 
“  of  all  laws  is  that  of  example.  Never  will 
“  you  be  ferved  with  fo  much  ardour  or  fo  much 
“  zeal  as  when  the  road  to  obedience  lies  through 

. .  •  •  •  jj  O 

t(  imitation. 

When  the  wredlers  had  taken  breath,  the  ii- 
luftrious  youth  began  to  prepare  themfelves  for 
the  exercife  of  the  race.  This  was  of  all  their 
trials  the  fevered.  The  ground  was  five  thoufand 
paces  in  length.  Ihe  goal  was  a  purple  flag, 
which  the  conqueror  was  tofnatch  and  bearawav. 
All  the  way  between  that  and  the\ darting-pod, 
the  people  had  already  formed  themfelves  int6  two 
lines,  watching  the  competitors  with  impatient 
eyes.  The  fignal  is  given ;  they  dart  all  at  the  fame 
indant ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the  lids,  one  might 
have  feen  fathers  and  mothers  calling  out  to  their 
children,  and  animating  them  with  their  voice 
and  gedures.  Not  one  of  the  racers  gives  his  pa¬ 
rents  the  mortification  of  feeing  him  didanced  : 
they  all  reach  the  end  of  their  career,  and  all  of 
them  almod  at  the  fame  time. 

Zorai  had  left  the  greateft  part  of  his  competi¬ 
tors  behind  him.  One  alone,  the  fame  who  had 
got  the  better  of  him  in  the  wredling-match,  had 
a  little  advantage  of  him,  and  was  got  to  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  goal.  “  No,”  cries  the 
prince,  “  not  a  fecond  time  however.”  That  in¬ 
dant,  fummoning  all  bis  drength,  he’ gives  a 
fpring,  pafTes  him,  and  bears  away  the  prize. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  had  come  in  neared  to  the  con¬ 
queror  had  fome  (hare  in  the  triumph.  Of  this 
number  were  thofe  who  had  borne  the  prize  at 
the  fever  al  exercifes  of  wreftling,  fhooting,  and 
throwing  the  javelin.  Zorai  advanced  to  the 
head  of  them,  holding  a  lance  from  which  the 
trophy  of  his  vi&ory  hung  dreaming,  and  with 
them  prefented  himfelf  before  the  Ancients.  The 
latter  delivered  their  opinions  on  the  refpedlive 
merits  of  the  competitors,  and  proclaimed  them 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Incas  *,  true  and  genuine 
offspring  of  the  Sun. 

Upon  .this  came  their  mothers  and  their  lifters, 
and  with  a  tender  and  moded  air,  fattened-  on 
their  nimble  feet,  in  the  room  of  the  bark  mat¬ 
ting  of  which  the  people  make  their  fandals  f,  a 
a  plat  of  the  fined  wool,  worked  by  themfelves, 
and  of  a  lighter  and  fofter  texture. 

From  thence,  conducted  by  the  ancients,  they 
went  and  prodrated  themfelves  before  the  king, 
who  from  the  height  of  his  golden  throne,  encir¬ 
cled  by  the  royal  family,  received  them  with  the 
majedy  of  a  god,  and  with  the  tender  condefcen- 
fion  of  a  father.  His  fon,  in 'quality  of  the  vic¬ 
tor  in  the  fevered  of  all  the  exercifes,  was  the 
fird  to  embrace  his  feet.  The  monarch  did  his 
utmod  to  avoid  ihewing  him  any  preference,  or  be¬ 
traying  any  fign  of  weaknefs  :  but  nature  was  too 
much  for  him  :  and  while  he  bound  on  his  head 
the  diadem  of  the  Incas,  his  hands  trembled,  his 
heart  beat  and  melted  within  him :  a  few  tears  ef- 


*  Before,  this  period  they  were  ufed  to  be  ililed  Auqui,  in¬ 
fants,  as  GarcillaJJo  renders  it. 

f  The  bark  of  the  tree  called  Mangvey,  This  circumftance 
is  taken  from  real  hlilory. 
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caped  him  :  the  young  prince  felt  the  moifture  on 
his  forehead  :  he  perceived  from  whence  it  came  : 
it  affected  him  ;  and  he  clung  to  his  father’s  knees 
with  a  tender  and  refponlive  preffure.  Thefe  tears 
°f  j°y  an<i  affeftion  were  the  only  marks  of  par¬ 
tiality  which  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  ob¬ 
tained  over  his  rivals.  The  Inca  with  his  own 
hand  conferred  on  them  the  moft  illuftrious  token 
of  dignity  and  nobility  ;  he  bored  their  ears,  and 
to  each  hung  on  a  ring  of  gold  :  a  diftinflion  re- 
ferved  to  their  line  ;  but  which  never  was  bellowed 
on  any  one  who  was  a  difcredit  to  it,  or  failed  to 
fhew  himfelf  an  inheritor  of  its  virtues. 

And  now  the  king  makes  a  fign  for  filence  ;  and 
addrefilng  himfelf  to  the  new  Incas,  “  The 
wifeft  of  kings,  ’  fays  he,  (c  Manco-Capac, 
i(  your  anceftor  aud  mine,  was  alfo  the  moft  ac- 
t{  tive,  the  moft  courageous  of  men.  When  the 
(S  $un,.  his  father,  fent  him  to  found  this  empire, 
<(  he  laid  to  him,  take  me  for  your  example :  I  rife, 
and  it  is  not  for  myfelf;  I  fpread  abroad  my  light, 
“  and  it  is  not  for  myfelf ;  I  fill  my  vaft  career,  I 
**  mark  my  path  by  the  bieftings  I  beftow;  ’tis  the 
l<  univerfe  that  enjoys  them  ;  and  all  that  I  referve 
tc  to  myfelf  is  the  pleafure  of  feeing  that  it  does  fo  : 
t{  go,  be  happy,  if  you  can,  yourfelf ;  but  at  any 
u  rate  make  your  fubjects  happy.  Incas,  oft- 
t(  fpring  of  the  Sun,  there  then  is  your  leffon  ! 
u  When  it  fhall  pleafe  your  father  that  pure  feli- 
!i  be  your  portion,  without  any  mixture  of 
(s  fatigue  and  trouble,  he  will  take  you  to  himfelf. 

(  Till  then,  know  that  life  is  a  toilfome  journey, 

‘  and  that  your  bufinefs  is  to  make  it  an  ufeful 
{  one  ;  ufeful  I  mean  not  to  yourfelves,  but  to  this 
(  world  through  which  you  travel.  The  recreant 
4  ftumbers  by  the  way  ;  it  is  an  aft  of  pity  for 
V°L*  I.  ‘  C  death 
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ec  death  to  come  and  eafe  him  of  his  toil.  The 
tc  man  of  refolution  fupports  his  burthen, 

«  and  with  a  free  and  affured  ftep  travels  on 
ft  to  that  period  of  his  labours,  at  which  death 
«  awaits  him,  the  mother  of  repofe.  t  1 

O  thou,  my  fon  !”  turning  to  the  prince,  If 
c<  thou  feeft  that  luminary  who  is  about  to  finifh 
«  his  career  :  what  bleffing,  fince  his  riling,  has 
<c  be  not  poured  down  upon  the  earth  !— ' The  ob- 
«  je6t  that  moft  refembles  him  here  below  is  a 

At  thefe  words  .he  arofe,  and  fet  forward,  he 
and  his  family,  and  all  the  people,  to  attend  the 
pontiff  upon  the  veftibule  of  the  temple,  while 
he  obferved  what  afpeft  the  Sun  exhibited  at  his 
fetting,  and  minuted  down  the  prognoftics  that  , 
luminary  afforded. 


CHAP.  V. 


T 


■  HE  people  and  the  grandees  themfelves  waited 
infilence  without  the  court.  The  kmg  alone  af- 
tended  the  ftep  of  the  portico,  where  the  high 
prieft  was  waiting  for  his  fovereign,  to  wh.°‘" 
alone  the  fecrets  of  futurity  were  to  be  un- 
parted  *. 


.  It  waa  not  lawful  for  the  high  prieft  to  make 


theknowledgiThc  obtainedby  his  kill  in'divination.  Garcihdb, 
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-T  lie  heaven  was  ferene  ;  the  air  calm  and  with¬ 
out  vapors ;  and  for  the  inftant  one  mipht  have 
taken  the  letting  for  the  riling  Sun.  On  a  fud- 
den  ,  however,  from  the  bofom  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  there  riles  over  the  top  of  Mount  Palmer  * 
a  cloud  refembling  a  mafs  of  bloody  waves  \  an  ap¬ 
pearance  which,  on  a  folemnity  like  this,  was 
looked  upon  as  an  omen  of  calamity.  The  high 
pried:  Ihuddered  at  the  fight  ;  he  comforted  him- 
lelf,  however,  with  the  hopes  that  before  the  Sun 
mould  be  quite  gone  down,  thefe  vapors  would 
be  difperfed.  Inftead  of  that  they  increafe, 
they  pile  themfelves  one  upon  another  in  ap¬ 
pearance  like  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  as  thev 
afcend  feem  to  brave  the  god  as  he  aproaches,  arid 
de*y  him  to  break  the  vail:  barrier  they  oppofe  to 
him  He  defcends  with  majefly,  and  fummoninp 
forth  to  him  all  his  rays,  he  rulhes  on  the  purple 
flood  ;  he  opens  through  it  many  a  flaming  gulph  ; 
but  then  on  a  fudden  the  abyfs  is  clofed.  Twen¬ 
ty  times  he  fliakes  off,  as  many  times  he  feems  to 
link  under  the  burthen.  Overwhelmed  awhile 
then  putting  forth'a  few,  fcattered  rays,  he  ex¬ 
pends  the  whole  remaining  force  of  his  enfeebled 
light,  till  at  length,  exhaufted  with  the  ftruggie 

he  remains  deluged,  as  it  were,  in  a  fea  of 
blood. 

.  ^  phenomenon  Hill  more  tremendous  {flowed 
itfelf  in  the  iky.  It  was  one  of  thofe  luminaries 
which  were  thought  to  wander  without  a  plan, 
before  the  piercing  eye  of  Aftronomy  had  traced 
them  in  their  courfe  through  the  immenfity  of 
fpace.  A  Comet,  refembling  a  dragon  vomiting 
forth  fire,  and  whofe  flaming  mane  brifiles  round 


*  A  promontory  of  Peru  juft  under  the  Line. 

C  2  ' 
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upon  his  head,  advances  from  the  eaft,  as  if  he 
were  flying  after  the  .Sun.  To  the  eyes  of  the 
people  it  appears  but  as  a  fpark  in  the  blue  hi  ma- 
ment :  but  the  high  prieft,  more  inquihtive,  fan¬ 
cies  he  can  diftinguifh  all  the  lineaments  of  tnat 
portentous  monfter.  He  fees  the  flames  iflue  out 
of  his  noftrils  :  he  fees  him  flap  his  fiery  wings-: 
he  fees  his  flaming  eye  balls  purfue  the  Sun  in  his 
path  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon,  as  if  eager 
to  get  up  with  him  and  devour  him.  Diflembling, 
however,  the  terror  which  the  prodigy  had  ftruck 
into  his  foul,  “  Prince,”  fays  the  pontiff  to  the 
king,  ££  follow  me  into  the  temple.  Then,  col- 
lefted  withiq  himfelf,  after  having  continued  for 
Tome  time  without  voice  or  motion  in  the  prefence 
of  the  Inca,  he  addrefles  him  in  tliefe  words : 

«  Noble  defcendant  of  the  god  I  ferve  !  If  the 
_$<  evil  we  feem  threatened  with  were  inevitable, 
«<  that  beneficent  divinity  would  fpare  us  the  af- 
«  fliftion  of  forefeeing  it :  not  to  put  us  to  needlefs 
«  pain  by  the  prefentiment  of  our  calamities,  he 
«f  would  leave  the  human  wit  in  that  hate  of  tran¬ 
ce  quil  ignorance,  which  is  beft  matched  with 
<c  lielplefs  impotence.  Since  then  he  vouchfafes 
«  to  give  us  fome  infight  into  futurity,  we 
«  may  be  perfuaded  that  it  is  not  for  nothing  \ 
«  and  that  fuch  calamities  as  it  feems  good  to  him 
(t  to  advertife  us  of,  are  not  altogether  out  of  our 
«  power  to  avert.  Be  not  appalled  at  the  prof- 
<(  pe£f  of  thofe  which  feem  .now  to  menace  us  ; 
<£  not  but  that  there  is  enough  in  them  to  give  us 
££  the  alarm,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  put  in  the  ap-* 
<£  pearances  I  have  been  obferving  in  the  heavens. 
££  There  is  at  the  fame  time  an  unaccountable  con- 
££  tradition  in  thofe  figns  :  one  advertifes  me  of  a 
<<  bloody  war  that  is  to  come  upon  us  from  the 
,  .  „  Weft 
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*«  Weft;  another  nives  me  notice  of  a  terrible 

*  O 

“  enemy  who  is  tQ  invade  us  from  the  Eaft  :  but 
“  both  are  warnings  from  the  God  who  watches 
“  over  US’.  Arm  yourfelf,  therefore,  my  prince, 
«  with  conftancy.  To  be  innocent  and  firm, 
“  not  to  deferve  one’s  misfortune,  yet  to  bear  it, 
“  this  is  the  tafk  which  nature  has  afiigned  to 
“  man  :  more  than  this  is  out  of  the  limits  of 
“  our  power.” 

The  Pontiff,  oppreffed  with  confternation, 
faid  no  more :  and  the  monarch  locking  up  his 
grief  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  came  out  cf 
the  temple,  and  fhewing  himfelf  to  the  people 
with  a  countenance  of  calmnefs  and  ferenity  : 
“  Our  God,”  faid  he,  “  is  the  fame  now  as 
“  ever  :  he  watches  over  the  profperity  of  this 
“  empire,  and  will  proteff  his  children.” 

He  had  fcarce  fpoken,  when  word  was  brought 
him  that  fome  unhappy  perfons^  driven  from 
their  own  country,  were  come  to  implore  his 
liolpitality  <c  Let  them  appear,”  anfwered  the 
Inca ;  “  never  fhall  the  unhappy  find  either 
“  my  heart  fhut  againft  them,  or  my  palace- 
“  door.” 

The  ftrangers  made  their  approach  :  they  were 
the  fad  remains  of  the  family  of  Montezuma, 
who  were  flying  the  Spanifh  yoke ;  and  who, 
from  fhore  to  fliore,  were  feeking  for  a  place  of 
refuge  that  might  Ihelter  them  from  the  purfuit 
of  their  tyrants. 

A  young  Cacique  prefented  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  thefe  illuflrious  fugitives.  His  gait,  Lis 
noble  affurance,  was  fuch  as  made  it  viflble,  fup- 
pliant  as  he  was,  that  he  had  been  accuftomed 
to  command.  A  deep  and  confuming  chagrin 
feemed  flamped  upon  his  countenance^:  but  his 

C  3  manly 
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manly  beauty,  though  faded,  was  touching  in  its 
decline.  There  was  fomething  in  it  which  fur- 
'  prifed  as  well  as  intereded  the  fpeftator  ;  and  the 
alteration  which  his  features  had  undergone,  was 
Inch  as  indicated  not  dejedrion  fo  much,  as  the 
bufferings  of  a  high  and  haughty  fpirit  that  looks 
indignant  at  misfortune. 

“  Young  ffranger,”  fays  the  Inca  to  him, 
44  inform  me  who  ye  are  ?  from  whence  ye 
“  come  ?  and  by  what  droke  of  fortune  it  is 
tc  that  ye  are  reduced  to  feek  an  afylum.  in  tliefc 
“  parts  , 

i(  Inca,”  anfwered  Orozimho,  (that  was  the 
Mexican's  name)  “  thou  feed;  in  us  the  deplora- 
44  ble  remains  of  an  empire,  at  lead  as  vaft  as 
“  flourifhing  as  thine.  That  empire  is  no  more. 
44  Fortune  left  us  no  other  choice  than  flight  or 
i£  flavcry ;  we  preferred  the  former.  Two 
“  winters  have  beheld  us  wandering  on  thefe 
44  mountains.  Weary  with  living  in  the  wilds, 
*(  and  in  the  company  of  wild  beads,  we  took 
“  the  refolution  to  fee  if  we  could  not  meet  with 
44  fome  beings  of  human  race  iefs  unhappy  than 
44  ourfelves,  and  lefs  cruel  than  our  tormentors. 
4£  At  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  and  over  a  thou- 
44  fand  Ihoals,  it  is  near  three  months  that  we 
“  have  been  meaftiring  the  windings  of  a  bound- 
“  lefs  coaft.  The  hardlhips  we  have  under- 
44  gone  would  have  overwhelmed  us  *,  but  the 
“  fame  of  thy  virtues  has  kept  a  fpark  of  hope 
44  dill  living  in  our  bofoms.  We  have  heard 
*4  that  thou  art  jud  and  beneficent ;  we  are  come 
o  to  make  trial  whether  report  fays  true.  If 
<<  thou  fail  us,  the  refource,  and  only  refource 
*<  we  have  left,  that  which  in  misfortune  is 

44  never 
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u  never  wanting  but  to  cowards,  is - to 

“  dIs*” 

“  Strangers/’  returned  the  monarch,  _  “  ye  did 
ii  not  ill  when  ye  refolved  to  place  a  confidence 
“  in  me.  Come  into  my  palace,  repofe  your- 
6i  feives,  and  recruit  your  ftrength.  1  am  impa¬ 
ir  tient,  I  muft  own,  to  hear  the  recital  of  your 
u  misfortunes ;  but  1  with  ltill  more  to  be  a 
«  means  of  your  forgetting  them.” 

Upon  that  the  Cacique  and  his  companions 
were  conduced  to  the  palace.  They  were  there 
waited  on  with  refpeft  :  but  the  luca  forbad  eve¬ 
ry  thing  that  favoured  of  magnificence  and  pa¬ 
rade :  for  the  oftentatious  difplay  of  profperity 
is  an  infult  upon  the  unfortunate.  A  clear  bath, 
firefh  cloathing,  a  table  plentifully  but  plain, 
a  comfortable  retreat  where,  a  tranquil  filence 
invited  them  to  repofe,  thefe  were  the  firft 
proofs  they  received  of  the  monarch’s  hofpita- 
lity. 

Next  morning  he  received  them  in  the  midfi; 
of  his  family,  his  virtuous  and  peaceful  court : 
he  made  them  feat  themfelves  round  his  throne ; 
and  applying  his  difeourfe  to  young  Orozimbo 
with  all  the  attentions  that  are  due  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  he  invited  him  to  eafe  his  heart  of  the 
overwhelming  burthen  of  its  afflictions,  by  giving 
a  relation  of  his  misfortunes. 

«  The  remembrance  of  them  is  bitter,”  faid 
the  Mexican  Cacique,  with  a  fad  and  deep- 
drawn  figh :  i(  but  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  thee  to 
“  make  an  effort,  and  retrace  the  fhocking  pic- 
“  ture.  Liften,  generous  prince  :  and  may  our 
“  fate  be  a  warning  t,o  thee,  to  guard  thy  king- 

dom  from  the  fcourge  with  which  our  coun- 

c  4  “  trr 


u  try  has  been  affiicled.”  At  thefe  words  fi- 
lence  reigned  in  the  affembly  of  the  Incas  ;  and 
the  Cacique  thus  refumed  the  thread  of  his  dif- 
courfe. 


C  H  A  P.  VI. 


CHILDREN  of  the  Sun  !  ye  know  the  route 
he  travels  every  year.  He  moves  directly  over 
yotir  head's  at  prefent ;  three  moons  are  paffc 
ilo^e  he  meafured  the  fame  line  in  the  country 
in  which  I  was  born.  That  country  is  called 
Mexico.  It  had  for  its  king  Montezuma,  whofe 
nephews  we  are.  Montezuma,  was  not  altoge¬ 
ther  deftitute  of  good  qualities.  He  was  upright, 
generous,  and- faithful  to  his  engagements.  But 
pride  and  indolence  are  but  too  apt  to  grow  out 
of  the  bofom  of  profperity.  He  jfirft  forgot  his 
humanity,  and  then  his  dignity.  His  harfh 
and  haughty  demeanour  fet  his  friends  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  :  his  weaknefs  and  imprudence  betrayed 
him  into  the  hands  of  a  perfidious  enemy,  and 
were  the  caufe  of  all  his  misfortunes. 

Twenty  Caciques,  pofieffors  bf  fo  many  fer- 
fie  provinces,  were  united  under  his'"  dominion. 
Too  powerful  and  too  abfolute,  he  abufed  his 
prosperity ;  or  rather  his  flatterers,  whom  he  had 
taken  for  his  miriifters,  abufed  it  in  his  name, : 
Hence  it  followed  that  of  his  trampled  pro¬ 


vinces. 
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vinces,  Tome,  openly  fhaking  off  the  yoke,  had 
regained  their  liberty  y  others,  more  feeble.  or 
lefs  enterprifing,  groaned  in  lullen  tranquillity, 
waiting  for  fome  misfortune  to  happen  to  him 
before  they  declared  tliemfelves  for  indepen¬ 
dence.  Things  were  in  this  condition  when  ad¬ 
vice  came,  that  toward  the  rifmg  of  the  Sun,  in 
a  part  of  the  country  where  the  coaft  bends,  and 
forms  a  circuit  round  the  Tea*,  a  race  of  men, 
who  had  been  taken  at  firft  for  Gods,  were  come 
from  the  Eaft  in  winged  caftles,  from  whence 
Hiked  thunder  and  lightning  *,  that  out  of  thefe 
floating  fortrefles,  as  fiaon  as  they  touched  the 
fhore,  came  forth  a  terrible  fort  of  animals,  who 
bore  on  their  backs  thefe  immortal  men.  A- 
thoufand  other  witnefles  averred,  that  the  qua¬ 
druped  and  the  man  were  but  one  animal  ;  that 
the  rapidity  of  its  courfe  outftripped  the  wind  , 
that  its  afpefl:  fcattered  death,  inevitably  death  5 
that  its  two  heads,  the  man’s  and  that  of  the 
wild  beaft,  devoured  whatever  the  fire  of  its 
looks  had  fpared,  and  that  the  points  of  our 
arrows  made  no  imprefiion  on  the  impenetrable 
fnell  with  which  the  whole  body  of  it  was  co¬ 
vered.  ,  - 

Thefe  reports  threw  the  whole  court  into  con- 

fternation.  A  cry  of  univerfal  alarm  was  echoed 
as  far  as  Mexico,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire.  Montezuma  appeared 
difturbed  at  if:  but  the  fame  weaknefs  whica 
made  him  apprehend  every  thing,  was  the  cauie^ 
of  his  takign  care  of  nothing. 


He  meant  the  gulph  of  Mexico. 
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He  conceived  that  thefe  rapacious  freebootdfrs 
might  fuller  themfelves  to  be  appeafed  by  rich 
offerings  ;  he  conceived  the  hopes  of  engaging 
them  to  peace.  He  therefore  deputed  to  them 
two  men  high  in  honor  among  us,  Pilpatoe  and 


i  eutila,  the  one  grown  grey  in  camps,  the  other 
in  council.  Twelve  Caciques  (I  was  of  the  num¬ 


ber)  accompanied  this  embafiy;  two  hundred 
Indians  followed  us,  laden  with  rich  prefents  ; 
twenty  captives,  fele&ed  from  among  thofe  who 
weredcept  and  fattened  in  our  temples  to  be  of¬ 
fered  in  facrifice  to  our  Gods,  terminated  this 
numerous  retinue. 

We  arrived  at  the  camps  of  the  Spaniards  (fo 
thefe  pirates  are  called)  ;  and  what  was  our  ado¬ 
rn  Him  ent,  to  fee  that  no  more  than  five  hundred 
men  had  thrown  whole  nations  into  a  panic  l 
Yes,  to  our  lhame  I  confefs  there  were  but  five 


hundred  of  them  i  they  were  but  men  :  yet  they 


i  n  a  d 
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millions  tremble. 

W e  made  our  appearance  before  their  chief. 
Perfidious  wretch  !  What  majefiy  in  his  demean¬ 
our  !  With  what  an  air  of  eafiy  dignity  did  he 
cover  the  black  purpofe  of  his  foul !  Pilpatoe, 
being  come  up  to  him,  faluted  him,  and  fpoke 
thus  :  44  the  fovereign  of  Mexico,  the  potent 
44  Montezuma  .fends  us  to  bid  thee  welcome, 
44  and  to  know  of  thee  who  thou  art  ?  whence 
4$  thou  comeft  ?  and  what  it  is  thou  wouldft 
44  have  ?  If,  being  a  Cod,  thou  art  propitious  and 
44  beneficent,  behold,  here  are  perfumes  for 
(t  thee,  and  gold.  If,  being  a  God,  thou  art 
44  evil-minded  and  blood-thirfty,  behold,  here 
44  are  victims  for  thee.  If  thou  art  a  man,  be- 
p  hold,  here  are  fruits  to  nourifh  thee,  gar- 

44  meats 
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«  mcnts  to  clothe  thee,  and  plumage  to  adoin 
<(  thee.” 

«  Ko,  we  are  no  Gods,”  replied  Cortez  (for 
that  was  his  name) :  “  but  by  the  favour  of  hea¬ 
ts  ven,  which  difpenfeth  at  its  pleafure,  force, 

«  intelligence,  and  courage,  we  poflefs  thofe 
*i  rights  and  that  pre-eminence  over  Indians, 
tf  which  ye  yourfelves  cannot  but  recognize.  I 
«  accept  your  prefents,  I  keep  your  captives,  that 
«  is,  to  obey  and  ierve  me,  not  to  be  offered  up  as 
«  victims:  for  my  God  is  a  God  of  peace,  wno 
<<  feedeth  not  on  blood.  Ye  fee  here  the  altar^ 

«  which  our  hands  have  raifed ;  be  witnefles  of 
*<  the  worfhip  which  we  are  about  to  pay  him. 
m  Por  the  firft  time  he  fan&ifies  thefe  regions 
<<  with  his  pre fence.” 

The  altar  was  plain  and  ruftic  :  a  green  ar¬ 
bour,  in  form  of  a  temple,  (haded  it  around. 
Its  only  ornament  was  a  golden  vafe  :  a  light  kind 
of  bread,  of  exquilite  whitenefs,  and  a  few 
drops  of  a  liquid  which  we  took  at  firft  for  blood, 
but  which  was  nothing  but  the  juice  of  a  deli¬ 
cious  fruit,  was  the  offering  of  the  facriftce.  In 
this  worfhip  there  was  nothing  gloomy  to  our 
eyes,  nothing  that  feetned  naturally  calculated  to 
. infpire  the  fentiment  of  terror-,  and  yet,  fliall  i 
confefs  it  to  thee  ?  whether  it  were  the  force  of 
example,  or  whether  it  were  the  effect  of  forge 
charm  in  the  words  of  him  who  made  the  facri- 
fice,  in  confequence  of  the  irrefiftibie  attendant 
their  God  poflefled  over  our  Gods,  there  was 
.  fomething  in  the  relpeft  manifeifed  by  thefe 
ftrangers,  as  they  knelt  proftrate  before  their 
altar,  that  ftruck  us,  and  appalled  our  fouls. 

After  the  facrifice,  they  made  us  wait  upon 
Cortez  in  his  pavilion,  where  he  was  fitting. 

He  received  us  with  the  air  and  authority  of  a 

matter. 
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ihafter.  “  Mexicans,”  faid  he  to  us,  “  the  true 
iC  God,  the  God  whom  I  adore,  the  only  God  . 
u  who  ought  to  be  adored,  iince  it  is  he  that 
t£  created  the  univerfe,  that  governs  and  pre- 
“  ferves  it,  is  come  to  viftt  thefe  regions ;  it  is 
“  his  command,  that  your  idols  vanifh  at  his  pre- 
“  fence.  It  is  he  who  hath  fent  us  to  abolifh 
i(  their  worfhip,  and  to  inftru£t  you  in  his  own. 

“  Throw  down  your  bloody  altars,  lay  wafte 
“  your  abominable  temples,  and  ceafe  to  pro-' 
(t  voke  Heaven  by  offerings  which  it  abhors  ;  do 
sf  this,  or  expect  to  find  in  us  the  minifters  of  his 
<£  wrath.-” 

Pilpatoe  gave  him  for  anfwer,  that  if  the  God 
he  announced  to  us  was  the  great  God  of  na¬ 
ture,  it  was  as  much  in  his  power  to  difpofe  of 
men’s  hearts  as  of  the  elements:  that  he  had 
but  himfelf  to  thank  for  it  that  he  was  not  foon- 
cr  known  and  worfhipped  in  thefe  countries ; 
that  it  was  plain,  a  word  from  him  muft  be 
enough  to  bring  all  the  world  upon  its  knees  ; 
that  for  man  to  arm  in  his  defence  was  to  fup- 
pofe  him  to  be  weak  ;  that  he  who  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  will,  could  have  no  occafton  for 
aftiftance ;  and  that  it  was  making  him  a  man, 
and  one’s  felf  a  God,  to  fet  up  for  his  aveng¬ 
er. 

He  added,  that  if  thefe  Grangers,  more  en-  , 
lightened,  more  wife,  and  more  happy,  as  they 
feemed  to  be,  than  we,  were  come  to  vilit  us  for 
our  good  ;  if  their  defign  was,  with  no  other 
force  than  that  of  reafon  and  example,  to  in- 
ffruft  and  undeceive  us  *,  we  fhould  really  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  minifters  of  Heaven :  but  that 
threats  and  violence  were  the  proper  arms  of 

falfhood, 
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falfhood,  unneceffary  to  truth,  and  unworthy  of 
her  caufe. 

Cortez,  ftruck  with  this  difcourfe,  replied, 
that  the  ways  of  his  God  were  unfearcbable  ; 
that  he  owed  no  account  of  them  to  man  *,  that 
it  was  for  him  to  command,  and  for  us  to  wor- 
fhip  and  to  obey.  He  condefcended,  however, 
to  allure  us,  that  he  would  never  employ  force 
but  in  fupport  of  truth.  He  made  no  doubt,  he 
laid,  but  that  as  to  Montezuma,  and  all  the 
fages  of  his  court  and  council,  they  faw  well 
enough  how  monftrous  and  barbarous  a  practice 
it  was  to  worfhip  idols  ftained  with  human  gore  ; 
but  the  common  people,  whofe  hearts  were  har¬ 
dened,  and  eyes  blinded  by  their  priells,  and 
who  were  accuftomed  from  infancy  to  tremble 
at  the  names  of  falfe  Gods,  flood  in  meed  of  be¬ 
ing  compelled,  by  a  falutary  violence,  to  let  the 
bandage  of  ignorance  and  error  be  plucked  from 
off  their  eyes. 

A  repaft  was  then  ferved  up.  Cortez  admit¬ 
ted  us  to  his  table.*  He  obferved  us  eye  with 
unealinefs  the  meats  that  were  fet  before  us  :  for 
we  knew  that  they  had  llaughtered  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  our  friends.  He  read  our  thoughts,  and 
we  owned  he  had  gueffed  right.  ct  No,”  faid 
he,  “  that  impious  cuflom  is  held  in  horror 
<<  amongft  us  :  nor  would  either  the  mofl  de- 
“  vouring  hunger,  or  the  molt  raging  third: 
“  overcome  our  repugnance  to  human  flelh  and 
«  human  blood.”  What  fcruples,  indeed,  great 
Gods  !  They  don’t  eat  men,  forfooth  :  but  do 
they  kill  the  fewer  for  not  eating  them  ?  And 
where  is  the  difference,  fo  long  as  innocent  blood 
is  to  be  fhed,  whether  it  be  the  vulture  or  the 
murderer  that  drinks  it  ? 


When 
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When  the  repaid  was,  over,  we  had  a  fight  of 
their  warlike  exercifes.  The  blood-hunters  ! 
One  may  fee  plainly  they  are  born  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  deftru&ion.  What  an  art,  what  a  fcience 
they  have  made  of  it  !  They  vaulted  before  our 
eyes  upon  thofe  terrific  animals,  which  with 
one  hand  they  contrive  to  manage,  while  with 
the  other  they  brandifh  over  their  heads  a  fword 
that  glitters  and  flies  around  like  lightning.  Ima¬ 
gine,  if  it  be  pofllble,  the  prodigious  advantage 
they  derive  over  us  from  the  mettiefomenefs, 
the  fpeed,  and  the  Arength  of  thofe  animals, 
thofe  haughty  flaves  of  man,  who  fight  under 
their  mafters. 

But  this  aflonilhing  advantage  is  dill  lefs  fly, 
than  that  which  they  are  indebted  for  to  their 
weapons.  May  thou  never  experience  the  ufe 
they  have  contrived  to  make  of  fire,  and  of  a 
hard  and  cutting  metal  which  they  defpife,  like 
idiots  as  they  are,  preferring  to  it  that  gold 
which  we  find  fo  ill  able  to  defend  us  !  M  ay 
thou  never  hear  that  indrument  of  thunder  of 
which  they  made  trial  before  us  !  The  thunder 
of  Heaven  is  not  more  terrific  when  it  rumbles 
through  the  fky.  Inca,  it  is  certainly  the  Ge¬ 
nius  of  dedrudlion  himfelf  that  has  made  them 
this  fatal  prefent.  All  this  would  dill  be  no¬ 
thing,  were  it  not  for  the  concert  and  regulari¬ 
ty  of  thofe  indantaneous  and  concerted  move¬ 
ments  which  they  make  for  the  purpofe  of  at¬ 
tack  or  of  defence.  It  is  that  art  of  marching 
without  breaking  their  ranks,  of  opening  upon 
occaflon,  of  rallying  again  when  broken  *,  it  is 
that  art  which,  changed  into  an  habit,  renders 
them  invincible.  For  our  parts,  as  for  defying 
death,  as  to  dying,  we  can  do  it  as  well  as  they 
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but  we  don’t  know  how  to  kill  ....  At  thefe 
words  the  young  Cacique,  letting  his  head  link 
upon  his  knees,  and  hiding  his  tears  with  his 
hands,  Forgive,  fays  he,  to  the  Inca,  forgive  this 
tranfport,  which,  alas  !  is  impotent.  There  are 
evils  againft  which  the  heart  can  never  harden 
itfelf. 

Before  we  were  difmifled,  Cortez,  in  exchange 
for  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  the  cloth  we  had 
given  him,  made  us  a  few  prefents,  trifling  in¬ 
deed  in  themfelves,  but  to  which  in  our  eyes 
their  novelty  gave  a  value. 

«  As  yet,”  added  he,  “  I  have  fpoken  to  you 
u  in  the  name  of  a  God  who  has  appointed  me 
«  to  overthrow  your  idols,  and  to  build  up  tem- 
»<  pies  to  him  upon  the  ruins  of  your  altars  *,  but 
“  ye  fee  in  me,  befides,  the  miniller  of  a  potent 
«  monarch, "of  a  king,  who  towards  the  parts 
“  where  the  Sun  rifes,  reigns  over  countries 
<(  more  extenlive,  more  opulent,  and  more  flou- 
“  rifhing,  than  the  empire  of  Montezuma.  He 
a  is  well  pleafed,  for  all  this,  to  have  him  for  an 
“  ally.  Tell  Montezuma,  that  I  am  coming 
«<To  his  court  to  make  him  the  ofler  of  this  al- 
«<  liance  *,  and  that  Charles  of  Auftria,  fovereign 
c<  of  the  Eaft,  doubts  not  but  that  your  mailer 
«<  will  render  to  him,  in  the  perfon  of  his  mini- 
“  Her,  all  that  is  due  to  the  majefty  and  friend- 
*<  fhip  of  fo  great  a  king.” 

Pilpatoe  made  anfwer  to  the  Spaniard,  that  if 
his  mailer  was  fo  rich  and  powerful,  it  was 
wonderful  that  he  fhould  fend  to  fuch  a  diftance 
in  fearch  of  friends  and  allies  ;  that  Montezuma 
would  certainly  think  himfelf  honored  by  this 
embafly  *,  but  that  it  was  proper,  at  lead,  to  wait 
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for  his  confent,  before  they  penetrated  any  far¬ 
ther  into  his  dominions. 

<c  Fell  him,”  faid  Cortez,  44  that  I  have 
i(  croffed  the  Ocean  to  fee  him  ;  that  the  ho- 
((  nour  of  rny  king  requires  that  I  fhould  be 
44  heard  ;  that  without  offering  me  an  affront, 
(i , Montezuma  cannot  refufe  to  receive  me  at  his 
<c  court;  and  that  I  fhould  be  unworthy  of  the 
e{  character  of  ambaffador  to  the  prince  I  ferve, 
(C  if  I  returned  to  his  prefence  infulted  and  un- 
44  avenged.” 


C  H  A  P.  VII. 


HE  anfwer  of  Montezuma  was  not  long  in 
coming.  His  refolution  was  to  perlift  in  refufinjr 
Cortez  the  per  million  of  penetrating  farther  into 
the  empire  :  and  he  thought  that  frelh  prefents 
might  be  a  means  of  foftening  the  harfhnefs  of 
this  refufal.  Cortez  received  the  prefents,  but 
perfrfted  in  his  demand. 

He  had  underftood  the  hatred  which  the  Ca¬ 
ciques  bore  to  Montezuma ;  he  had  promifed 
them  to  humble  that  Monarch's  pride,  and  to 
fecure  them  in  independence.  He  had  already 
been  received  as  a  friend  into  the  palace  of  the 

Cacique 
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Cacique  of  Zampoalla,  where  we  found  him 
environed  with  a  crowd  of  kingSj  all  vafials 
of  the  Empire,  of  whom  he  had  formed  his 
court. 

(t  Yoa  fee,”  faid  Teutila  to  him,  <(  with 
«  what  magnificence  Montezuma  requites  the 
«  friendfliip  of  a  king  who  is  pleafed  to  follicit 
««  his.  But  this  is  all  which  the  manners,  the 
((  ufages,  the  laws  of  his  empire  can  poflibly  al- 

low  of :  and  without  declaring  yourlelves  his 
<c  enemies,  you  cannot  delay  any  longer  to  quit 
“  this  coaft.” 

Cortez,  at  thefe  words,  turning  to  the  Ca- 
ques,  his  allies,  with  a  confident  fmile  upon  his 
countenance,  feemed  to  give  them  encourage¬ 
ment  by  h\s  looks.  Then  addrefiing  himfelf  to 
us,  Repair,”  laid  he,  6(  to-morrow,  to  the 
t{  port  at  which  my  vefifels  wait  for  me  :  you  fhali 
t(  there  learn  my  refolution.” 

At  that  inftant  came  fome  of  his  people,  with 
horror  in  their  countenances,  and  whifpered  to 
him  in  private.  After  lie -ring  what  they  had 
to  fay,  he  turned  to  us,  and  in  a  hafty  tone  or¬ 
dered  us  to  follow  him. 

He  repaired  forthwith  to  the  temple,  whither 
they  were  leading  fome  young  captives  deftined 
to  be  facrificed  to  our  Gods  ;  for  one  of  our  fes¬ 
tivals  was  then  celebrating.  He  arrived  at  the 
inftant  when  the  victims  were  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  facrificer.  u  Wretches,”  faid  he, 
K  fiop  your  brutal  hands  !  Ye  think  to  honor 
(t  heaven,  and  ye  provoke  it.”  At  tliefe  words, 
ruihing  forward,  and  running  in  between  the 
prieft  and  the  victims,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
untied  and  to  be  kept  near  him. 
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The  whole  people  were  affembled  :  the  prietfs, 
ui  or  indignation,  cried  “  Sacrilege  i”  and  de¬ 
manded  vengeance  for  their  affronted  Gods.  A 
conruled  murmur  that  began  to  fpread  itfelf 
through  the  crowd,  feemed  to  threaten  a  diftur- 
bance  :  Cortez  did  not  wait  for  it  to  break  forth 
mto  addon,  faking  with  him  a  few  of  thofe 
opaniards  that  attended  him,  he  afcended,  and 
iorced  the  Cacique  to  afcend  the  fteos  of  the 
tempie  ;  there  feizing  with  one  hand  the  thim- 
cerdruck  and  trembling  prince,  and  with  the 
othi-r  holding  his  drawn  fword  over  him  in  the 
aUitude  of  ftriking,  “  Down  with  vour  arms  !” 
laid  he  to  tae  people,  with  a  loud  and  threaten- 
mg  voice;  “  down  with  your  arms  this  mo¬ 
ment,  or  I  ffri&e  here,  and  give  orders  for 

“  eve*7rnanof  you  to  be  flaughtered  without 
“  mercy.” 

The  fword  ready  to  fall  upon  the  Cacique, 
the  voice  of  Cortez,  his  threats,  his  aftonilhing 
refolutton,  damped  the  fpirits  of  the  people,  and 
the  plot  was  fttfled.  How  could  thev  do  other- 
wife  than  hand  in  of  awe  a  man,  whom  with 
impunity  they  faw  braving  the  very  Gods  ?  By 
Ills  liaughttnefs,  by  his  intrepidity  he  feemed  as 
if  he  were  liimfelf  a  God.  He  ordered  the  facri- 
iicers  to  be  brought  lorth  to  him  from  the  al- 
tars,  o eh md  which  they  had  retired.  “  Well,” 
lays  he,  “  is  it  thus  that  your  Gods  defend  your 
“  ller‘'loas  and  'heir  temple  ?  Who  holds  them  ? 
Who  is  it  that  charms  them?  I  am  but  a 
mortal  man,  why  don’t  they  cruili  me  in  the 
midit  o.  my  defiance  ?  Away  with  ye,  your 
Goes  are  impotent !  They  are  but  fo  many 
‘  phantoms  roufed  by  your  delirious  fears.  Gods 

“  (?reed  v 
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«  greedy  of  carnage  !  Gods  fed  with  flefh  and 
“  blood  !  Can  ye  be  fo  fenfelefs  as  to  believe  it  ? 

“  And  if  ye  do  believe  it*  can  ye  worfhip  beings 
“  fo  deteflable  !  Abjure  this  execrable  worfhip, 
“'  and  renounce,  in  obedience  to  the  true  God, 

“  thefe  monftrous  idols,  which  now  ye  (hall  fee 
“  me  break  in  pieces.” 

He  fpoke,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  deep 
terror  with  which  the  whole  people  were  im- 
preffed,  he  commanded  his  attendants  to  throw 
down  our  Gods  from  the  top  of  their  altars,  and 
to  roll  them  out  of  the  Temple. 

Upon  this  finilhing  ftroke  of  impiety,  we  all 
expected  to  fee  the  Temple  fall  down  about  the 
ears  of  the  profaners.  The  Temple  flood  dill 
as  ever,  and  our  Gods,  beaten  down,  and  rolled 
into  the  mire,  differed  themfelves  to  be  trampled 
under  foot. 

The  flranger  then  refuming  all  his  eafe  and 
ferenity,  < 4  People,”  faid  he,  <(  behold  your 
“  Gods.  To  thefe  vain  images  have  ye  facri- 
“  heed  millions  of  your  fellow-crC^tures.  Open 
“  your  eyes,  and  fhudder  at  what  ye  have  done. 
He  then  caufed  the  young  Indians  to  be  brought 
to  him,  who  had  been  faved  out  of  the  hands  ot 
the  priefts.  “  My  children,”  faid  he  to  them, 
“  live  :  give  life  to  others  :  make  it  eafy,  quiet, 
“  happy  to  thofe  from  whom  ye  received  it :  and 
“  referve  the  facrifice  of  it  to  the  moment  in 
“  which  your  prince,  your  country,  and  your 
“  friends,  fhall  require  it  of  you  in  the  field. 

“  Ye  fee,”  continued  he,  addreffmg  himfeif 
to  us,  “  that  1  have  fome  reafon  for  wifhing  to 
“  penetrate  as  far  as  the  court  of  Montezuma. 
“  Meet  me  to-morrow  at  the  port:  you  will  judge 

then 
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u  then  whether  it  be  prudence  in  him  to  perfift 
<s  in  his  refufal.” 

Inca,  thou  can  ft  not  conceive  the  fudden  re¬ 
volution  that  took  place  in  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  as  foon  as  they  became  allured  of  the  over¬ 
throw  of  their  Gods.  Imagine  to  thyfelf  a  herd 
of  Haves,  accuftomed  from  their  very  birth  to 
crouch  under  the  burthen  of  their  chains,  and 
who,  being  on  a  fudden  delivered  from  their 
load,  hold  up  their  heads  and  breathe  the  air  of 
liberty.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  the  people  of 
Zampoalla.  For  a  time,  fome  remains  of  fear 
interrupted  and  kept  down  their  joy.  They 
feemed  to  apprehend,  left  the  vengeance  which 
they  had  firft  expedited  from  their  Gods  might  be 
lying  dormant  for  the  prefent,  only  to  break  forth 
afterwards  with  augmented  fury.  But  when 
they  faw  them  hacked  to  pieces,  and  thrown 
abroad  out  of  the  Temple,  they  gave  themfelves 
up  to  lucli  tranlports,  as  fhewed  plainly  that  their 
worlhip  had  never  had  any  other  caufe  than  ter¬ 
ror,  and  that  their  hearts  detefted  tkofe  deities 
whom  their  lips  implored. 

t(  Doubtlels,”  faid  the  Inca;  (<  nor  is  it  in 
C(  man’s  nature  to  pay  a  willing  adoration  to  any 
i(  other  objetft  than  a  juft  and  beneficent  Being, 
c<  fuch  as  you  were  told  of  and  faw  worfhipped 
<(  by  thofe  ftrangers  themfelves  5  of  whom  1  can’t 
tc  help  entertaining  another  opinion  than  what 
<c  you  do.” 

They  are  tygers,  faid  the  Cacique,  who  wor- 
fhip  a  tyger  like  themfelves  They  tell  us  of  a 
God  of  peace,  a  God  of  mildnefs  and  benevo¬ 
lence  :  ’tis  a  fnare  they  fpread  for  our  credulity. 

Their 
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Their  God  is  cruel*,  implacable,  and  a  thoufand. 
times  more  blood-thirfly  than  all  the  Gods  he  lias 
overcome. 

Know,  that  under  the  eyes  of  us  who  fpeak  to 
thee,  they  have  facrificed  to  him  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  victims  :  that  in  his  name  they  have  cauf- 
ed  tears  and  blood  to  flow  in  torrents  ;  that  he  is 
not  yet  fatiated,  but  is  ftill  craving  for  more  and 
more.  But  fufler  me  to  go  on  ;  thou  lhalt  pre- 
fently  behold  thefe  hypocrites  in  their  genuine 
colours. 

The  next  day  they  took  us  to  the  port  where 
Cortez  kept  his  fleet ;  and  there  they  bade  us 
wait  for  him.  Mean  time  a  thoufand  thoughts 
di drafted  us.  What  we  had  feen  the  day  before, 
what  we  had  heard,  the  inconceivable  afcendant 
|vhich  that  aftonifhing  man  had  acquired  over 
the  minds  of  the  Caciques,  and  over  the  very  foul 
of  the  people  ;  his  virtues,  or  rather  appearances 
of  virtue  ;  the  power  of  his  words  ;  the  overthrow 
of  our  deities  ;  the  triumph  of  his  God  ;  all  thefe 
particulars  together  conipired  to  throw  us  into 
fuch  a  train  of  thought,  as  could  not  but  give  us 
difmal  apprehenflons  for  the  future. 

Mean  time,  we  could  not  help  admiring,  as  we 
flood  upon  the  fliore,  thofe  immenfe  canoes,  the 
ftrufture  of  which  was  a  prodigy,  a  miracle  in  our 

*  Barlholemew  de  Las  Cafas,  after  having  given  Charle3 
V.  a  picture  of  the  cruelties  committed,  in  the  new  world  j 
“  This,”  fays  he,  “  is  the  reafon  why  the  Indians  are  fo  rea- 
“  dy  to  make  their  mock  at  the  God  we  worfhip,  and  perfift 
“  (o  obftinately  in  their  incredulity.  They  are  perfuaded  that 
«  the  God  of  the  Chriftians  is  the  mod  evil  of  all  Gods  :  be- 
“  caufe  the  Chriftians  who  worfhip  him  are  the  moft  wic- 
«  ked  and  corrupt  of  a'l  mankind.”  Dilcovery  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  p.  180 

eves 
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eyes  !  Their  vaft  Tides  were  formed  by  an  aflem- 
blage  of  folid  timbers,  that  had  been  bent  and 
hoped  as  if  they  had  been  fo  many  pliant  ruffles : 
they  had  wings  that  were  woven  out  of  a  kind  of 
bark,  and  hung  on  upon  the  hems  of  trees  as  lof¬ 
ty  as  our  cedars:  taus  applied  as  they  floated  to 
and  fro,  they  were  impeded  and  deftended  by  the 
wind.  Thus  it  is  the  wind  that  governs  thefe 
floating  cables,  a  (ingle  oar,  connected  with 
the  extremity  of  the  veile!  ferves  to  direCt  it  in  its 
courfe. 

We  were  bufy  m  fpeculating  upon  this  formi¬ 
dable  armament,  when  Cortez  came  up  to  us,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  troops.  That  inhant  the 
Spaniards  threw  themfelves  into  the  veffels.  We 
thought,  at  firh,  they  were  actually  about  taking 
their  departure  ;  but  the  fflort-lived  joy  we  had 
conceived  at  that  immagination,  gave  place  on  a 
hidden  to  the  moft  violent  affliction.  We  faw 
them  hrip  thefe  prodigious  edifices  of  everything 
they  contained;  timbers,,  metals,  fails  and  cor¬ 
dages,  everything  was  carried  off:  and  Cortez, 
fetting  the  example  to  his  troops,  {hatched  up  a 
flaming  torch,  and  holding  it  to  one  of  the  ca¬ 
noes,  let  fire  to  the  veffel,  and  prefently  the 
whole  fleet  was  reduced  to  afhes 

While  the  devouring  element  was  executing  its 
dehru&iye  office,  Cortez,  with  a  look  of  inlult- 
ing  tranquility,  turned  to  us  and  faid  :  So  long 

((  as  the  means  of  quitting  thefe  coahs  were  hill 
f  f  in  my  poffeflion,  Montezuma  might  have  made 
tf  a  doubt  of  my  perfevering  in  my  refolves. 

4  4  Mexicans  !  tell  him  what  ye  have  feen  ;  and  if 
(<  he  will  not  welcome  me  as  a  friend,  let  him  pre- 
<(  pare  to  meet  me  as  an  enemy.”  W e  were  then 

difmiffed 
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ui  unified  all  terror  arid  amazement  at  this  over¬ 
bearing  arrogance. 

Montezuma  was  waiting  with  impatience  for 
our  return.  He  aiTembled  his  counsellors  and  his 
priefts  to  hear  our  report.  The  prefence  of  thefc 
latter  made  us  draw  a  veil  over  a  great  part  of 
that  load  of  humiliation  and  outrage,  under 
which  the  God  of  Cortez  had  overwhelmed  our 
Gods  :  every  thing  elfe  was  laid  before  them  in 
an  exact  and  Simple  narrative,  in  the  courfe  of 
which  a  few  Sketches  we  had  taken,  ferved  to  re¬ 
present  what  could  not  be  expreSTed  in  words. 
The  monarch  heard  us  with  a  Stupid  kind  of  afto- 
niShment,  which  feemed  to  bereave  the  mind 
of  the  faculties  of  thought,  and  even  of  volition. 
(<  Thefe  Strangers,”  faid  he,  (t  Seem  to  poSfefs 
s<  an  afcendant  over  us,  which,  I  own,  alarms 
(t  me.  What  you  tell  me  of  them  feems  alto- 
tc  gether  to  favour  of  the  miraculous  :  there 
<(  is  certainly  fomething  more  than  human  at  the 
“  bottom  of  it.” 

tf  They  are  more  enlightened,  doubtlefs,  and 
t(  more  illuftrious  than  we,”  anfwered  Pilpatoe  •, 
<<  but  all  this  knowledge  does  not  render  them 
<<  immortal.  Hunger,  Sleep,  pain  and  wearinefs, 
<<  all  the  wants  and  all  the  ills  of  life  are  their 
<<  lot  as  well  as  ours.  The  foul  oi  a  Spaniard 
<<  takes  its  Slight  out  of  the  wound  made  by  an 
*(  arrow  as  readily  as  that  of  an  Indian  does  ; 
“  This  was  my  enquiry:  as  to  every  thing  elfe, 
*(  It  matters  little.” 

Montezuma,  who  one  Should  have  thought 
would  have  taken  courage  at  a  Speech  like  this, 
gave  no  Sign  of  his  being  at  all  affected  by  it.  He 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  priefts,  and  feemed 
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as  if  he  were  trying  to  read  his  dediny  in  their 
looks. 

Seeing  this,  the  pontiff  addreffing  himfelf  with 
an  air  of  authority  to  his  fovereign,  took  up  the 
difcourfe  :  “  Sir,”  “  faid  he,  “  I  would  not  have 
“  you  be  furprifed  at  the  weaknefs  of  our  gods, 
ts  or  at  the  ruin  which  fepms  to  await  your  em- 
tc  pire.  We  have  called  up  the  mighty  god  of 
“  evil,  the  fearful  Telcalepulca.  He  appeared 
“  to  us  over  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple/  amidft 
c<  the  darknefs  of  the  night.-  Clouds  rent  bv 
<c  lightning  were  his  feat.  His  head  reached  up 
"  to  heaven  :  his  arms,  which  ftretched  from 
“  North  to  South,  feemed  to  encircle  the  whole 
“  earth  :  from  his  mouth  the  poifon  of  pedilence 
“  feemed  ready  to  burd  forth  :  in  his  hollow 
i(  eyes  fparkled  the  devouring  fire  of  madnefs  and 
“  of  famine  ;  he  held  in  one  hand  the  three  darts 
“  of  w^r,  and  in  his  other  rattled  the  fetters  of 
“  captivity.  His  voice,  like  the  found  of  dorms 
ce  and  tempeds,  irnote  our  ears  .:  Ye  mock  me  : 

my  altars  third  in  vain  ;  my  vi&ims  are  not 
t(  fattened  .*  a  few  half-darved  wretches  are  all 
((  the  offerings  ye  bedow  on  me.  Where  is  now 
“  the  time  when  twenty  thoufand  captives  in  one 
((  day  lay  flaughtered  in  my  temple  ?  Its  rock  re- 
<£  turned  no  other  found  but  groans  and  bitter 
“  wailings,  which  rejoiced  my  heart  5  altars  fwam 
“  in  blood  ;  rich  offerings  lay  fcattered  on  my 
*(  door.  Hath  Montezuma  forgotten  that  I  am 

I elcalepulca,  and  that  all  heaveffs  plagues  are 
“  the  minibers  of.  my  wrath  ?  As  for  the  other 
“  gods,  let  him  fend  them  away  empty,  if  he  will ; 

"  their  indulgence  expofes  them  to  contempt : 
u  by  fuffering  it,  they  encourage  and  deferve  it ; 
u  but  let  bim  know,  that  it  is  folly  in  the  ex¬ 
treme, 

'  ki  fr<| 
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“  treme,  to  neglett  a  jealous  God,  the  God  of 
«  Evil.” 

Terrified  at  this  portentous  intelligence,  Mon¬ 
tezuma  gave  inftant  orders  that  the  captives  fhould 
be  furveyed,  and  a  thoufand  of  them  picked  out 
to  immolate  to  their  incenfed  God;  that  they 
fhould  be  fattened  up  with  all  poffible  expedition  ; 
and  that  as  foon  as  every  thing  was  ready,  they 
fhould  be  offered  up  in  folemn  facrifice. 

Shocked  at  the  recital,  fS  What  fay  you  ?” 
interrupted  the  Inca,  «  a  thoufand  vittims  in  one 
day!”  Yes,  replied  the  Cacique  ;  and  where  is 
the  wonder  ?  So  many  calamities  have  affli&ed 
the  earth,  that  man,  weak  and  unhappy  man, 
has  looked  upon  the  God  of  Evil  as  the  moft  pow¬ 
erful  of  all  Gods.  Accordingly,  in  hopes  to  dis¬ 
arm  the  fury  of  that  malignant  being,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  offer  him  a  barbarous  and  fan- 
guinary  worfhip ;  fuch  a  worfhip  (in  fhort)  as 
fhould  be  correfpondent  to  his  character.  I  have 
already  told  thee  thefe  ffrangers  facrifice  to  him 
as  well  as  we.  Indeed  to  what  other  Deity  fhould 
they  offer  up  fuch  a  fea  of  blood  ?  If  there  be 
any  other  God  they  worfhip  in  this  manner,  his 
name  is  a  fecret  they  conceal  from  us  ;  and  that 
doubtlefs  is  the  means  they  take  to  preferve  the 
exclufive  favour  of  that  God  to  whom  the  tears 
of  the  afHidted  and  the  blood  of  the  innocdnt  are 
fuch  delightful  facrifices. 

The  indolent  and  feeble  monarch  thought  lie 
had  done  every  thing,  when  he  had  given  orders 
for  this  facrifice ;  but  his  enemy,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  making  hafty  ftrides.  Having  defeat¬ 
ed  our  neighbours  *,  and  brought  them  over  to 

*  The  veople  of  Tlafcala, 

*  *  r  ft 
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his  fide  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army.  Then  it  was  that  Montezuma  no 
longer  made  a  fecret  of  his  defpondence.  He 
would  needs  try  once  more  what  could  be  effected 
by  prefents.  He  offered  the  Spaniards  to  divide 
with  them  his  vaft  treafurcs,  and  to  be  at  the 
charge  of  building  them  a  new  fleet,  if  they  would 
but  depart  the  country. — Miferable  expedient ! 
All  this  ferved  but  to  betray  his  weaknefs,  to 
encreafe  their  pride,  and  to  provoke  their  infati- 
able  avarice.  Cortez  accordingly,  more  refolute 
and  more  arrogant  than  ever,  declared  that  it  was 
to  no  porpofe  to  think  of  dazzling  him  with  pre¬ 
fents  he  defpifed  :  that  it  was  not  gold  which 
would  efface  a  ftain  that  injury  had  imprinted  $ 
and  that  the  affront  he  had  received  was  fuch,  as 
nothing  but  blood  could  wipe  away. 

That  proud  city,  now  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
ruins  !  ill-fated  Mexico,  lifted  up  its  head  in  the 
middle  of  a  lake,  as  if  riling  out  of  the  bofom 
of  the  waters :  the  approach  to  it  was  over  a  N 
number  of  caufeways,  fo  narrow,  that  they 
might  any  of  them  be  eafily  cut  through.  That 
over  which  Cortez  took  his  way,  palled  through 
the  town  in  which  my  father  commanded.  He 
was  prepared  to  difpute  the  paffage,  and  waited 
for  nothing  but  the  confent  of  Montezuma. 
That  confent  he  was  not  able  to  obtain.  We 
had  now  nothing  left  but  to  receive  thefe  ftrang- 
ers  as  our  mafters,  and  to  humble  ourfelves  at 
their  feet. ...  Ah !  how  did  I  {hake  with  rage  ! 
How  did  I  deteft  the  peremptory  command 
which  forced  us  to  this  difgraceful  conduct ! 
What  a  ftain  upon  the  chara&er  of  a  king  is  fuch 
an  excefs  of  weaknefs !  He  came  in  perfon,  un¬ 
armed,  to  wait  upon  his  enemies,  ftriving  to  co- 
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ver  his  fhame  under  a  veil  of  vain  magnificence. 
He  received  them  with  all  the  marks  of  joy  and 
friendship,  loaded  them  with  prefents,  and  in¬ 
vited  them  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  palace 
of  the  king  his  father  *  r  he  Shut  himfelf  up  from 
us,  and  was  vifible  to  not  a  foul  but  them.  Cor¬ 
tez,  the  moft  confummate  of  all  diflemblers,  flat¬ 
tered  his  vanity,  dazzled  his  imagination,  got 
pofieflion  of  his  confidence,  and  inveigled  him 
(fucli  was  the  Spaniard's  aftonifhing  addrefs)  in¬ 
to  that  palace,  which  by  that  time  had  been  turn¬ 
ed  into  a  fortrefs,  and  of  which  he  and  his  peo¬ 
ple  had  the  abfolute  command. 

And  now  muft  I  be  forced  to  come,  cried  the 
Cacique,  to^  tell  an  exploit  by  which  thefe  ruffians 
put  the  finishing  ftroke  to  this  long  courfe  of 
perfidy,  infolence,  and  outrage.  In  the  very 
centre  of  the  city,  in  the  midfi:  of  his  own  peo« 
pie,  in  his  own  father's  palace,  was  Montezuma 
himfelf  kept  prifoner  as  a  hoftage  by  thofe  ruf¬ 
fians.  They  even  went  fiill  farther,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  break  his  fpirit,  and  humble  him  effe&u 
ally,  they  threw  him  into  chains  like  a  flave,  or 
rather  like  a  malefa&or.  Montezuma,  fo  totally 
had  his  pride  as  well  as  his  fortitude  deferted 
him,  held  out  his  hands,  and  without  a  com¬ 
plaint  fubmitted  to  the  ignominious  bonds.  He 
link  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  meannefs,  as  even  to 
uake  himfelf  merry  when  they  condefcended  to 
:afe  him  of  his  fliackles. 

Afliamed  of  his  weaknefs,  he  ftrove  to  hide 
:  from  his  people,  his  court,  and  even  from  his 

*'  The  palace  of  Axayaca, 
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minifiers.  He  pretended  that  all  this  was  but  a 
penance  he  had  voluntary  impofed  upon  himfelf, 
in  order  to  expiate  the  death  of  fome  of  Cor¬ 
tez’s  foldiers  *■,  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
plains  of  Zampoalla.  He  fuffered  them  to  bum 
alive  before  his  own  eyes,  three  of  his  own  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  chaftifed  the  infolence  of  that  ban¬ 
ditti.  I  faw  the  brave  Colpoca,  who,  in  a  tu¬ 
mult  raifed  by  thofe  ruffians,  had  killed  two  of 
them  with  his  own  hand,  and  who  had  prefent- 
ed  himfelf  to  our  view  with  the  head  of  the 
Caftilian  in  his  right  f,  and  in  his  left  the  arrow, 
ftill  bloody,  with  which  he  had  pierced  him; 

X  faw,  I  fay,  that  brave  man,  whom  fear  was 
never  known  to  have  made  fo  much  as  wink ; 
that  man  to  whom,  if  Mexico  could  have  match¬ 
ed  with  only  twenty  more,  Mexico  would  have 
beenfaved;  I  faw  him  periihing  by  fire;  Cor¬ 
tez  had  him  thrown  alive  into  the  flames.  Look 
at  that  young  man  who  weeps  at  hearing  me  : 
he  and  Colpoca  were  brothers.  He  was  going 
to  throw  himfelf  in  too  :  I  held  him  back,  and  faia 
to  him,  “What  now  ?  Would  you  then  abandon 
«c  us  ?  Here  were  you  going  to  die,  and  without 
«  a  thought  of  vengeance !” 

To  Montezuma  nothing  came  amifs  ;  indigni¬ 
ty  no  more  than  violence.  He  rang  the  praifes 
of  Cortez,  fpoke  with  rapture  of  his  civility  and 
noble  manners.  To  hear  him,  one  would  have* 


*  Defcalante  and  feven  Spaniards,  of  the  number  of  thofe 
who  had  been  left  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  They  had  taken  part 
with  fome  mutineers  againft  the  troops  of  the  empire. 

f  The  name  of  the  Caftilian  was  Arguelo. 
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thought  he  had  been  free  and  happy  in  the 
in  id  ft:  of  thefe  his  jailors,  whom  he  trembled  but 
to  look  at,  ff ill  calling  them  ins  friends.  In  this 
condition,  the  poor  wretch  invited  the  people  to 
come  and  make  entertainments  to  divert  him  ; 
and  fuinmoned  his  nobles  to  attend  upon  his  per- 
fon,  that  their  prefence  might  add  luftre  to  his 
court.  The  welfare  of  his  empire,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  tranquillity,  the  advantage  of  llich  ait 
alliance,  which  ferved  to  throw  a  veil  over  the 
llaviftinefs  of  his  Situation,  the  fecret  warning  of 
his  Gods,  were  fo  many  pretences  he  made  ufe 
of  to  impofe  upon  us.  He  ftrove  even  to  appear 
free  in  the  eyes  of  the  very  people  who  were 
holding  him  in  {objection.  He  anticipated  their 
injundtions,  in  order  to  fave  hi  ml  elf  from  being 
obliged  to  follow  them ;  and  laid  himfelf  under 
the  hardeft  laws  imaginable,  for  fear  of  having 
them  dictated  to  him.  The  avarice  of  his  mas¬ 
ters  he  fed  with  heaps  of  gold.  He  offered,  of 
his  own  accord,  to  render  to  their  prince  a  ho¬ 
mage,  fuch  as  even  their  own  pride  could  fcarce- 
ly  have  prompted  them  to  exadt.  He  thought 
to  colour  that  adt  of  weaknefs  and  dependance 
with  a  (hew  of  juftice  and  magnanimity :  and 
while  he  was  doing  every  thing  that  could  de¬ 
grade  him  to  the  loweft  pitch  of  fervility,  he 
comforted  himfelf  with  the  notion  of  preventing 
people’s  feeing  that  he  was  forced  to  it.  His 
Gods,  who  had  deferted  and  deceived  him,  were 
the  only  objedts  he  (hewed  any  conftancy  in  de¬ 
fending  :  liberty,  honour,  the  properties  of  his 
people  and  of  the  crown,  every  thing  elfe  was 
abandoned,  without  an  effort,  to  his  infolent  op- 
preftors. 
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His  hope  was,  that  at  length  loaded,  as  they 
were,  with  his  prefents,  foftened  as  he  thought 
by  his  compliances,  when  they  had  filled  the 
meafure  of  their  triumph  and  of  our  difgrace, 
they  would  be  prevailed  on  to  rid  us  of  their 
company.  They  promifed  they  would ;  and 
Heaven  feemed  inclined  at  one  time  to  make 
them  keep  their  promile :  for  it  came  out,  that 
a  new  gang  of  freebooters  of  the  fame  nation, 
were  come  to  difpute  the  conquefl  with  them  : 
and  Cortes,  forced  to  go  and  give  battle  to  thefe 
invaders,  could  afford  to  leave  but  a  finall  part 
of  his  troops  within  our  walls.  But  fuch  was 
the  amazement,  fuch  the  dejection  of  Montezu¬ 
ma,  that  this  fnaU  number  were  enough  to  keep 
him  in  their  power.  We  preffed  him  to  give  us 
permiffion  to  deliver  him  r  he  took  offence  at  the 
propofal.  He  infilled  that  he  was  not  a  captive ; 
that  his  conduct  was  voluntary,  and  more  pru¬ 
dent  than  we  imagined  *,  that  he  had  been  at  a 
good  deal  of  expence  to  make  thefe  people  his 
friends  5  and  that  he  would  not  expofe  himfelf  to 
the  reproach  of  having  broke  his  faith  with  them. 
*«  I  have  their  word,”  fays  he,  “  that  after  they 
M  have  made  fure  of  this  new  fleet,  they  will 
t(  quit  this  country.” 

Montezuma  was  fo  poffeffed  with  this  illufion, 
that  all  the  villainy  of  a -crime  which  thou  wilt 
fhudder  at  the  mention  of,  could  fcarcely  unde¬ 
ceive  him.  We  were  celebrating  one  of  our  fef- 
tivals  5  and  the  ufage  was,  on  thofe  folemnities, 
to  pay  homage  to  the  Gods  by  public  dances. 
The  flower  of  the  young  nobility  diflinguifhed 
themfelves  upon  this  occafion  by  their  magnifi¬ 
cence  $  and  Montezuma,  thinking  that  all  was 
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peace,  had  a  mind  that  thefe  ruffians,  whom  he 
called  his  guefts,  fhould  be  prefent  at  the  fpec- 
tacle.  The  number  of  them  was  final! :  but 
they  were  armed  :  and  we  were  without  weapons, 
as  without  fufpicion.  Let  any  one  imagine  to 
himfelf  a  company  of  leopards  and  hyaenas  roam¬ 
ing  about  a  pafture  where  a  helplefs  herd  of  kids 
or  deer  are  playing.  Their  appetite  for  blood  r 
like  a  half-fmother’d  fire,  preys  upon  their  en¬ 
trails  i  they  creep  on  in  filent  confpiracy,  rein¬ 
ing  in  their  fury ;  but  their  eager  glances  foon 
betray  their  purpofe  5  then  on  a  fudden,  giving 
loofe  to  their  impatience,  they  rulh  in  among  tlie 
herd,  and  make  a  fearful  flaugitter.  In  the  fame 
manner  might  one  have  feen  the  Caftilians,  who 
were  fpedlators  of  our  peaceable  paftimes,  fidle- 
ing  round  us,  and  watching  us  wkh  eyes  in. 
which  the  luff  of  gain  fparkled  like  a  burning  fe¬ 
ver.  The  gold,  the  pearls,  the  diamonds  we 
were  ornamented  with,  vile  fopperies  which  they 
adore,  kindled  in  their  fouls  a  fury  by  which  no¬ 
thing  was  held  facred.  Loft  to  all  fenfe  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  fhame,  at  a  fignal  given  they  un- 
flieathed  their  fwords  *  5  *  then  falling  upon  the 
the  Indians,  they  flaughtered  without  diftindtion 
the  whole  company,  a  few  excepted,  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  a  fecurity  in  flight. 
Mafters  of  the  bloody  field,  one  might  have  feen 
them  ftripping  their  prey,  and  bragging  of  their 
plunder,  with  as  little  attention  to  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  as  the  wild  beafts  pay  to  the  cries  of 


*  The  watch-word  was  St.  James. 
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the  animals  they  are  tearing  open  in  order  to 
drink  their  blood. 

After  this,  it  became  manifeft  that  we  had  no¬ 
thing  left,  but  either  to  perifli  or  rid  ourfelves 
of  thefe  traitors.  In  vain  did  Montezuma  drive 
to  colour  over  the  blackneis  of  this  deed.  He 
was  no  longer  liftened  to  :  the  impatience  and  fu¬ 
ry  of  the  people  were  at  their  height.  They 
flocked  round  my  father’s  palace,  befeeching 
him  to  take  their  defence  in  hand,  and  to  afliil 
them  in  the  refcue  of  their  king.  O  my  father  ? 
if  valour,  prudence,  and  refoiuticn,  could  have 
laved  thy  country,  who  better  than  thou  could 
have  merited  the  title  of  its  Deliverer  ?  Under 
him  tumult  and  confufion  gave  place  to  order 
and  defgn.  Putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
pgople,  he  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and  forced 
them  to  retreat  within  the  inclofure  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  which  ferved  them  as  an  afylum  ;  he  hem¬ 
med  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  none  of  them 
durft  ftir  out,  and  befeged  them  on  every  fide. 
Juii  then  advice  was  brought  us  of  Cortez’s  re¬ 
turn. 


CHAP.  IX. 

nn 

JL  HAT  fortunate  ruff  an,  delivered  of  a  ri¬ 
val  *  who  was  come  to  difpute  the  prey  with 
him,  had  doubled  his  force  by  gaining  over  the 


*  Narvaez. 
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party  that  was  Tent  to  ruin  him  f.  More  haugh¬ 
ty  and  infolent  than  ever,  he  revifited  our  devot¬ 
ed  city  5  a  gloomy  filence  aftoniffies  him  as  he 
enters  the  walls.  Full  of  miftruft,  he  puffies  on 
as  far  as  the  palace,  and  there  {huts  himfelf  up 
with  his  companions. 

My  father  kept  following  them  with  his  eyes *„ 
he  heard  their  fhouts  of  congratulation.  (f  To¬ 
morrow,”  fays  he,  “  to-morrow,  if  Heaven  fe- 
“  cond  our  attempt,  we  will  turn  thofe  fhouts  in- 
“  to  fhrieks  of  forrow.”  In  effetfl:,  the  next  day 
the  whole  people  were  in  arms,  ^nd  my  father 
gave  orders  for  the  affault.  Inca,  that  moment 
was  a  terrible  one  indeed  !  If  to  furmount  a  ram¬ 
part  all  bridling  with  fwords  and  lances  had  been 
all  the  difficulty,  the  danger  would  have  been 
fcarce  worth  mentioning  :  but  paint  to  thyfelf  a. 
wall  of  fire,  a  rampart  hurling  thunder,  from 
whence  through  volumes  of  flame  and  fmoke,  ifi- 
fued  a  hail  of  murderous  balls,  every  fhot  of 
which  marked  its  courfe  by  the  horrible  gap  it 
made  in  our  ranks.  Thofe  gaps  were  filled  up 
as  foon  as  made  :  our  Indians,  covered  with  the 
blood  of  their  friends  which  fplaffied  around 
them,  marched  on  over  heaps  of  dead.  Their 
onfet  was  the  united  effort  of  animofity,  ven¬ 
geance  and  defpair.  They  laboured  with  incefi- 
fant  obffinacy  to  break  down  the  walls  and  the 
gates  ;  they  made  ufe  of  their  lances  as  ladders  to 
mount  up  by  :  the  wounded  Indians  ferved  while 
they  were  expiring,  as  fteps  to  their  companions. 
Tumult,  affright,  and  confternation  reigned 

f  The  conduct  of  Cortez  on  that  oecafion  is  looked  upon 
as  the  moll  brilliant  paffage  in  -his  life. 
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within  :  fury  raged  without.  The  buftnefs  would 
have  been  accomplished,  if  the  Sun,  by  robbing 
us  of  his  light,  had  not  put  a  period  to  the  com¬ 
bat. 

At  night  we  difcharged  a  flight  of  burning  ar¬ 
rows,  which  fet  fire  to  the  roof  of  this  fatal  pa¬ 
lace.  Sleep  was  effectually  banifhed  from  it  by 
die  horrors  of  the  conflagration :  and  while 
Cortez,  in  the  midft  of  his  people,  was  labour¬ 
ing  to  keep  it  under,  we  took  a  little  reft.  But 
the  morning  of  the  next  day  found  us  again  in 
arms. 

The  enemy  now  marched  out :  the  whole  city 
became  the  field  of  battle.  Our  blood  ran  upon 
the  ground  in  torrents;  but  we  beheld  with 
tranfport  that  the  Caftilians  run  too.  Night  once 
more  put  a  period  to  the  daughter.  The  enemy 
again  returned  within  their  walls. 

A  few  days  we  could  not  help  confecrating  to 
the  rites  of  burial ;  the  enemy  employed  this  in¬ 
terval  in  building  a  number  of  moving  towers, 
to  ferve  them  for  {belter  againft  a  hail  of  ftones 
which  we  kept  pouring  in  upon  them  from  the 
houfe-tops.  Mean  time,  my  father  employed  all 
his  care  in  remedying  that  dilorder  in  our  method 
of  fighting,  which  was  the  very  thing  that  ruin¬ 
ed  us ;  in  giving  our  motions  more  concert  and 
deftgn  ;  in  eftablifhing  pofts,  in  difpofing  his  at¬ 
tacks,  in  contriving  at  different  quarters  places 
that  might  ferve  to  cover  our  own  people,  and 
to  flop  the  enemy.  The  town,  built  as  it  was 
in  the  midft  of  a  lake,  was  interfered  by  canals  j: 
over  thefe  canals  were  a  multitude  of  bridges, 
which  being  eafily  broken  down,  might  leave, 
as  we  retreated,  large  breaches  to  be  filled  up  or 
crofted  before  the  enemy  could  come  up  with  us. 

He 
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He  took  particular  pains  to  inftruft  us  how  to 
make  advantage  of  this  circumftance. 

“  My  brave  fellows,”  fays  he  to  us*  «  be  up- 
u  on  your  guard  againft  that  blind  impetuofity, 
“  which  deprive  you  of  ail  power  to  ait  in  con- 
“  cert.  A  crowd  is  always  weak :  and  in  the 
“  clofe- wedged  throngs  of  a  people,  who  charge 
**  tumultuoufly  and  without  order,  numbers 
t(  dand  in  the  way  of  courage.  Do  but  obferve, 
“  in  all  your  movements,  the  order  I  have  pre- 
u  feribed  to  you :  I  will  be  anfwerable  for  your 
u  fuccefs.  It  will  cod  you  dear  ;  but  this  is  not 
it  a  time  for  us  to  fpare  ourfelves.  It  would  be 
“  a  courfe  equally  fruitlefs  and  difhonorable,  to 
u  fhrink  in  battle  from>  that  death  which  other- 
**  wife  will  await  us  under  our  own  roofs,  in  the 
u  arms  of  our  wives  and  children.  As  to  liber- 
u  tyj  revenge,  and  the  glory  of  having  rendered 
u  fervice  to  your  king  and  country,  you  can  find 
ss  them  no  where  but  with  me  in  the  midd  of 
**  flaughtered  enemies.” 

At  length,  we  faw  i  filling  from  the  palace  of 
Cortez  a  number  of  towers  full  of  armed  men : 
They  were  drawn  by  thefe  fierce  quadrupeds, 
and  from  their  tottering  fummits  ifiued  rapid 
fhowers  of  fire.  But  a  quantity  of  enormous 
ftones,  hurled  down  upon  them  from  the  houfe- 
tops,  foon  battered  them  to  pieces.  The  fight 
was  then  maintained  on  open  ground;  but  with¬ 
out  diforder  or  confufion.  Over  the  ruins  of  our 
palaces,  which  the  enemy  had  fet  on  fire.  Fury 
marched  in  filence.  Death  advanced,  but  with 
gradual  and  interrupted  pace.  Each  trench  was 
a  pod  attacked  and  defended  with  the  mod  de¬ 
termined  obdinacy.  All  the  advantage  the  ene¬ 
my  had  to  bead  of  over  us3  was  their  arms ;  thofe 
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tremendous  arms^  which  imitate  thunder  as  well 
in  their  deftru&ive  effects  as  in  their  report ;  this 
advantage,  I  fay,  was  the  only  one  they  had  over 
us  ;  but  what  is  there  in  numbers  or  valour  that 
can  make  up  for  it  ?  This  circumftance  it  v/as, 
that  rendered  doubtful  the  iflue  of  fo  long  and 
bloody  a  conflict.  The  enemy  indeed  quitted 
the  field  to  us  :  but  they  were  rather  fatigued 
than  beaten. 

My  father  pointed  out  to  us  amongft  the  dead 
forty  or  fifty  of  thofe  ruffians  #  :  an  earned:,  he 
told  us,  of  our  being  foon  able  to  exterminate 
the  reft  of  them.  <£  Only  two  ftruggles  more,” 
fays  he,  “  fuch  as  this  has  been,  and  Mexico  is 
“  free.”  The  people  viewed,  with  an  eye  of 
eager  delight,  the  Caftilians  lying  breathlefs  at 
their  feet.  “  No,  no,”  faid  they,  counting  eve¬ 
ry  wound,  “  they  are  not  immortal  ”  Each  man 
was  for  finding  out  the  wound  he  had  given, 
amongft  the  reft. 

Encouraged  by  this  fpe&acle,  every  body  kept 
waiting  with  impatience  for  the  hour  of  aftault, 
which  had  been  put  off  till  the  next  day.  The 
hour  came,  and  the  fhock  was  fuch,  that  the 
befteged  could  fupport  themfelves  under  it  no 
longer.  Our  people  had  made  their  way  clofe 
to  the  walls  j  they  were  juft  upon  the  point  of 
fealing  them,  which  would  have  made  them 
mafters  of  the  firft  court.  Cortez,  qpon  that, 
as  his  laft  refource,  forced  Montezuma  to  make 
his  appearance,  and  lay  his  commands  on  us  to 
v  retreat. 


*  Two- thirds  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  amongft  the  reft,  Cor¬ 
tez  himfelf,  had  been  wounded  in  this  battle. 
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Montezuma  came  out,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
walls  made  a  (ign  for  filence.  At  his  prefence 
we  fufpended  the  aflault.  The  people,  (truck 
with  awe,  fell  prodrate,  and  were  all  attention. 
The  monarch  raifed  his  voice :  he  thanked  his 
faithful  fubjeft  for  having  attempted  his  deli¬ 
verance  :  but  he  allured  them  that  he  was  free, 
*and  in  the  company  of  friends.  «  As  for  them,,, 
faid  he,  “  they  are  ready  to  fet  out  in  their  re- 
“  turn  to-morrow,  if  you  will  but  lay  down  your 
“  arms,  and  in  token  of  peace  defift  this  in- 
“  ftant  from  hodility.  Such  is  my  pleafure.  I 
(<  command  you  fo  to  do.  Obey  your  king.” 

The  multitude  at  thefe  words  began  to  waver 
in  their  refolutions. 

My  father  fixed  them.  <c  If  thou  art  free, 

(t  great  king,”  faid  he  to  Montezuma,  “  quit 
<(  thy  prifon,  come  forth  to  us,  and  reign  over 
“  us  ;  till  then  we  cannot  liften  to  an  unhappy 
<(  prince,  compelled,  like  thee,  to  be  his  own 
“  betrayer.  No,  people ;  it  is  not  your  king  that 
<(  fpeaks  to  you  ;  it  is  a  captive  who  repeats  the 
“  lefton  of  his  tyrants.  His  lips  afk  peace  ;  his 
“  heart  pants  inwardly  for  vengeance.  Grant  it 
t(  him  then,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  every  thing 
<{  his  tyrants  dilate.” 

At  thefe  words  the  aiTault  began  afrefh.  The 
people  cried  out  to  their  king  to  keep  aloof. 
The  enemy  hopped  him,  and  puihing  him  for¬ 
ward,  expofed  him  to  our  weapons.  My  father, 
trembling  for  his  fafety,  tried  now  to  divert  the 
attack  to  fome  other  quarter — —It  was  too  late. 

A  fatal  done  had  already  hxuck  the  haplefs  Mon¬ 
tezuma :  He  daggered,  and  in  falling  yielded  up 
his  lad  breath  in  the  arms  of  his  enemies.  The 
people,  feeing  him  fall,  gave  a  fhriek  of  woe : 

druck 


ftruck  with  horror,  they  betook  thernfcives  to 
flight,  each  man  accufing  himfelf  as  if  Le  h^i 
been  guilty  of  a  parricide. 

In  a  fhort  time  the  enemy  fent  his  corpfe,  all 
bloody  and  disfigured.  In  an  inftant  the  diA 
traced  multitude  flocked  around  the  body ;  and 
execrating  the  facrilegious  hand  that  ftruck  him, 
filled  the  air  with  their  lamentations,  bathing 
their  dead  fovereign  with  their  tears. 

The  Caciques,  afiembledj  and  my  father  was 
chofen  to  filL  the  place  of  Montezuma.  Upon 
that  a  new  plan  of  attack,  and  the  necefiity  of  a 
new  method  of  defence,  compleated  the  terror 
and  embarrafiment  of  our  enemies. 

My  father  preferred  the  more  dilatory  but 
furer  meafure  of  a  blockade,  to  thefe  bloody  af- 
faults.  Taking  a  circle  fo  wide  as  to  be  inac- 
ceffible  to  the  fire  of  the  Spaniards,  he  drew  a 
line  of  trenches  and  ramparts  all  around  them. 
The  works  advanced.  Cortez  took  -the  alarm, 
and  refolved  upon  a  retreat.  This  was  the  deci- 
live  moment ;  he  had  nothing  left  for  it,  in  order 
to  get  clear,  but  to  make  his  way  over  one  of  the 
caufeways  which  run  acrofs  the  lake  $  and  my 
father,  being  well  aware  that  Cortez  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  his  retreat  under  favour  of  the 
night,  broke  up  the  bridges  that  joined  the 
caufeway,  lined  it  with  a  multitude  of  canoes 
manned  with  the  chokeft  of  his  bowmen  and 
flingers,  and  refolved  to  charge  the  enemy  in  per- 
fon  at  the  head  of  his  Caciques.  Every  thing 
was  executed  as  it  was  planned ;  only  with  too 
much  ardor.  Our  people  could  not  be  kept  from 
quitting  the  canoes,  and  throwing  themfelves 
upon  the  caufeway.  This  imprudence  coft  the 
lives  of  a  multitude  of  Indians.  Two  hundred, 

however. 


however,  of  Cortez*s  own  foldiers,  and  a  thou- 
fand  of  his  allies,  fell  by  our  arms :  a  bridge  of 
boats  laved  the  reft  :  and  when  the  day  came, 
and  difcovered  the  carnage  of  the  night,  we 
found  thofe  Caftilians  of  whom  death  had  given 
us  our  revenge,  loaded  with  fuch  a  quantity  of 
gold  they  were  come  to  rob  us  of,  that  they  had 
funk  under  the  incumbrance.  Thus  it  was,  that 
for  once  that  metal  was  of  ufe  to  us. 

In  this  combat,  in  which  the  lake  of  Mexico 
had  been  difcoloured  with  our  blood,  my  father 
had  received  two  mortal  wounds.  He  called  me 
to  him  in  his  laft  agonies  u  My  fon,”  faid  he, 
“  thou  feeft  the  effects  of  a  bad  reign.  Thefe 
“  ruffians  will  come  bacfc  ftronger  than  ever, 
i(  feconded  by  the  tribes  who  had  groaned  under 
u  the  tyranny  of  Montezuma.  Alas  !  my  dying 
M  thoughts  forefee  but  too  plainly  the  ruin  of 
u  my  country  :  It  is  fome  comfort  to  me,  how- 
tf  ever,  that  I  lhall  not  be  a  witnefs  of  it,  and 
“  that  my  laft  moments  have  been  employed  in 
*<  ftruggling  to  prevent  it.  Defend  thy  country 
w  as  I  have  done  ;  defend  it  even  without  hope  $ 
t(  and  be  the  laft  to  light  over  its  ruins/*  At 
thefe  words,  I  felt  myfelf  prelfed  between  his 
arms  :  and  having  given  me  the  paternal  kifs  with 
his  cold  lips,  he  died. 

At  the  recolle&ion  of  this  cruel  and  tender 
fcene,  the  emotions  of  the  Mexican  hero  were  lb 
violent,  that  his  voice  was  choaked  with  them  ; 
and  the  Incas,  fympathizing  with  the  fenfibility 
of  fo  virtuous  a  Ion,  waited  in  ftlence  till  his 
heart  had  found  relief. 
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HE  choice  of  a  fucceflor  to  my  virtuous  fa¬ 
ther,  refumed  Orozirobo,  fell  upon  his  nephew, 
young  Guatimozin,  my  familiar  friend,  the  raoft 
valiant  of  men.  He  proved  himfelf  well  worthy 
of  their  choice  ;  but  alas !  his  courage  was  not 
feconded  by  fortune. 

Cortez  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  lake  with 
a  mod:  formidable  force.  To  a  thoufand  Cafti- 
iians  his  good  fortune  had  added  no  fewer  than 
a  hundred  thoufand  auxiliaries  :  Inch  was  the 
ardor  with  which  our  countrymen  ran  to  meet  the 
yoke. 

Terror  fprqafl  itfelf  through  all  the  circumja¬ 
cent  cities.  Some  of  them  ranging  themfelves 
under  the  banner  o.t  Cortez,  armed  themfelves 
on  his  fide ;  others  were  deferted,  and  their  dif- 
trafled  inhabitants  either  took  refuge  within  our 
walls,  or  fled  towards  the  mountains. 

In  a  fhort  time  we  faw  launched  upon  the 
iake  of  Mexico,  a  fleet  like  that  which  had  flrft 
brought  thofe  robbers  to  our  coaifs  In  vain 
did  our  numerous  canoes  furround  and  aflault  it 
bn  every  flde  :  battered  and  run  flown  by  the 
fhock  of  thofe  enormous  barks,  tjaey  funk  in  mul- 
hrudes  with  their  crews. 

**  r  ■■  ■  a  ,  .  *  •$.  /  .  .  .  ..  i 

had  received  a  reinforcement  from  Spain. 
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The  genius  and  activity  of  our  young  king  made 
unheard-of  efforts,  to  make  up  for  the  advantage 
the  enemy’s  barks  had  over  our  feeble  cock-boats. 
H  is  order  and  intelligence  fignalized  themfelveS 
ftill  more  in  the  defence  of  our  caufeways.  In 
the  bufieft  of  the  works,  in  the  hotted  of  the 
danger,  prefent  every  where,  forwarding  every 
thing,  animating  every  body,  he  was  the  very 
foul  of  his  people.  The  fire  of  his  courage 
diffufed  itfelf  through  every  heart.  The  ob- 
ftacles  he  continued  to  oppofe  to  the  advances  of 
the  Cadilians,  wearied  out  at  length  their  per- 
ieverance.  Difheartened  at  the  fatigues  and  dan¬ 
gers  of  a  tedious  fiege,  they  propofed  peace  to 
us.  It  was  what  the  whole  people  demanded  ; 
the  king  himfelf  confented  to  it ;  the  famine 
which  we  were  preffed  with  rendered  it  dedrable 
to  all  *,  the  priefts,  in  the  name  of  their  gods, 
were  the  only  men  to  oppofe  it.  They  had  be¬ 
fore  broken  the  fpirit  of  Montezuma  •,  they  now 
imprudently  flattered  the  preemption  of  Guati- 
mozin.  A  fhadow  of  danger  had  at  firft  thrown 
them  into  condemnation  ;  a  glimmering  of  fuccefs 
now  rendered  them  as  arrogant  as  they  had  before 
been  cowardly. 

Upon  the  faith  of  an  oracle  we  rejected  peace. 
Fatal  credulity!  A  God  more  powerful  than  all 
their  gods,  belied  their  futile  prophecies.  He 
brought  down  upon  us  from  the  mountains  a  fierce 
and  favage  tribe  #  ;  he  turned  their  furious  pride 
into  an  ardent  and  docile  zeal ;  and  Cortez  had 
no  fooner  reinforced  his  army  with  their  form!- 
dable  battalions,  than  he  refoived  to  make  a  regu¬ 
lar  affault, 

*  The  Otomles. 

A  paflage 
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A  pafTage  was  at  length  opened  over  the  three 
caufeways,  fpite  of  every  effort  that  could  be 
made  by  the  moil  determined  courage.  The  ene¬ 
my  advanced  up  to  the  walls,  and  fixed  their 
quarters  among  the  ruins.  They  thence  puflied 
on,  preceded  by  a  dreadful  carnage,  which  the 
thunder  of  their  arms  made  every  where  before 
them ;  and  by  three  oppofite  routes,  having  pe¬ 
netrated  at  length  to  the  very  centre  of  the  city, 
where  for  three  days  death  and  horror  had  borne 
fway  ....  At  thefe  words  a  tranfport  of  fury 
broke  in  upon  his  utterance,  (i  O  horrid  recollec- 
-  lion  f”  he  exclaimed  ;  and  his  eyes  feerned  to  re¬ 
proach  themfelves  for  differing  the  light  to  vifit 
them. 

The  Inca  tried  to  foothe  his  agony.  Ah  !  re¬ 
fumed  the  unfortunate  prince,  thou  {halt  judge 
prefently  whether  I  have  not  reafon  to  be  affedted. 
Jbwas  fighting  by  the  fide  of  my  king  •,  I  had 
quitted  the  palace  of  my  father,  and  in  that  pa¬ 
lace,  befieged  as  it  was,  had  left  a  filler,  a  fif- 
ter  I  adored,  and  who  loved  me  with  a  reciprocal 
affedlion,  For  her  protection  and  defence  I  had 
left  with  her  as  a  guard  the  brave  Telafco,  the 
faithful  friend  of  my  heart,  him  that  of  all  men  was 
the  mo  ft  dear  to  me,  and  to  whom  my  fifter  flood 
betrothed.  That  trully  friend  defended  himfelf 
with  all  the  bravery  that  love  and  defperation  could 
infpire  ;  he  communicated  the  fame  ardour  to  his 
foidiers  ;  one  would  have  thought  every  man  of 
them  had,  like  him,  been  fighting  in  defence  of 
the  life  and  honour  of  a  beloved  millrefs.  Not  an 
arrow  miffed  its  mark ;  the  court  of  the  palace 
fwam  with  blood  :  death  blocked  up  the  entrance. 
But  from  the  adjoining  palaces  which  the  enemy 
had  fired,  the  flames  began  to  fpread  themfelves 
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to  this*  The  befieged  now  finding  themfelves  in- 
velopedNln  a  guft  of  fmoke,  the  flames  foon  pierced 
through  this  cloud,  faftened  on  the  cedar  roof,  and 
fpread  themfelves  from  room  to  room. 

My  filler's  danger  engrofled  the  whole  atten¬ 
tion  of  my  friend.  He  ran  to  look  for  her  in  the 
midft  of  the  conflagration  \  all  within  was  foli- 
tude ;  the  foldiers  were  all  employed  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  approaches  \  the  name  of  his  dear  Aamzilli 
echoes  through  the  lonely  chambers.  At  la  ft  he 
beheld  the  di  drafted  maid,  her  hair  all  diflaevel- 
ed,  running  to  and  fro  in  fearch  of  him ;  her 
only  hope  was  to  receive  one  parting  embrace 
from  him*  before  they  perifhed  in  die  flames. 
«  My  life  V  faid  he,  running  up  to  her  and 
clafping  her  in  his  arms>  (f  we  mull  die,  or  elfe 
<e  be  flaves.  Choofe  for  us  :  a  moment  mull  de¬ 
termine.”  44  Let  us  die  then,”  faid  my  After. 
Upon  that  he  took  an  arrow  out  of  liis  quiver,  in 
order  to  pierce  his  heart.  “  Stop,”  fays  Ihe,  44  be- 
44  gin  with  me  *,  I  cannot  truft  my  own  hand,  and 
44  I  would  die  by  thine.” 

At  thefe  words,  finking  into  his  arms,  and 
bringing  her  mouth  clofe  to  his,  that  fhe  might 
leave  on  it  a  parting  figh,  fhe  bared  her  bofom. 
Ah  !  what  mortal  in  that  moment  would  not  have 
felt  his  courage  fail  him  !  My  friend,  turning  to 
look  at  her  as  fhe  fpoke,  met  a  pair  of  eyes  whofe 
melting  languor  would  have  difarmed  even  the 
God  of  Evil.  He  turned  his  own  afide,  and  lift¬ 
ed  up  his  arm  over  her  head  to  ftrike,  his  trem¬ 
bling  arm  fell  down  again  by  his  fide.  Thrice 
flie  begged  his  aid  ;  and  thrice  his  hand  fhrunk 
from  the  fatal  office.  This  flruggle  gave  him 
time  to  alter  his  refolution.  44  No,  no,”  fays  he, 
44  I  can  never  do  it.”  44  And  fee  you  not,”  fays 
fhe,  44  the  flames  on  one  fide  of  us  ;  and  on  the 
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4<  other,  the  flavery  and  fhame  that  are  awaiting 
(<  us»  unlefs  we  learn  to  die  ?”  “  Yes/’  “  fayshe^ 
<£  but  liberty  and  glory  are  before  us,  if  we  can 
tC  force  through.”  Calling  then  to  his  loldiers, 
u  My  friends,”  fays  he,  <(  follow  me  ;  I’ll  open 
u  you  a  paiTage,”  He  placed  my  fiber  in  the 
midlb  of  them,  and  rallied  in  among  the  throng 
of  his  adonifhed  enemies. 

I  he  man  who  gave  me  a  defcription  of  this  at¬ 
tack,  fhook  with  horror  as  he  gave  it.  Conceive 
art  enormous  rock,  which  having  broke  loofe  from 
the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  comes  rolling  into 
the  fea,  driving  before  it  the  bellowing  dirge, 
and  with  a  mighty  cralh  opening  itfelf  a  chadu 
amidft  the  angry  waves.  Such,  as  he  iffiied  forth 
from  the  palace  of  my  father,  was  the  furious 
r elafco.  But  the  throng  of  enemies,  which  at 
the  fird  fhock  had  given  way,  was  now  ready 
again  to  fall  in  upon  him  and  overwhelm  him. 
Once  more  he  drove  them  back  ;  a  mady  club  he 
dealt  around  him,  fhivering  their  lances  and  their 
fword,  and,  like  a  rapid  whirlwind,  laid  every 
thing  low  within  the  circuit  of  its  reach.  Encir¬ 
cled  with  a  rampart  of  dead  bodies,  covered  with 
wounds,  his  body  furrowed  by  dreams  of  blood, 
my  friend  maintained  the  unequal  fight,  till  the 
little  drength  that  was  left  him  was  quite  {pent. 
At  length  his  wearied  hands  let  fall  the  club  and 
buckler;  he  reeled,  he  funk  ....  Breath  had 
not  left  him  yet :  he  was  taken  alive ;  and  my 
filter  fhared  the  fate  of  my  friend.  Whether  he 
died  upon  the  fpot ;  whether  fhe  had  the  drength 
and  misfortune  to  furvive  him,  is  what  I  could 
never  learn.  Perhaps,  O  heaven !  perhaps  this  very 
moment  he  is  groaning  under  the  i.afh  of  lome  un¬ 
feeling  mader.  Wrhaps  my  dder,— Ah !  away 
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with  the  intolerable  thought ;  it  lights  up  again 
my  fruitiefs  rage,  and  dxik.es  torture  through  my 
fSiil 

The  Inca,  obferving  with  what  pain  he  drove 
to  {mother  his  lights  and  fwallow  his  tears,  preyed 
him  to  break  off  this  didrefsful  narrative.  No, 
{aid  the  Cacique,  let  me  go  through  with  it  j  as 
I  bore  the  weight  of  thofe  miferies  when  they  were 
prefent,  I  think  I  may  bear  the  recollection  of 
them,  now  they  are  pad. 

All  our  pods  being  {termed,  the  whole  city  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  The  King  had 
no  other  aflylum  left  him  but  his  palace,  where 
his  nobles  offered  to  bury  themfelvcs  with  him  in 
the  ruins.  His  plan  was,  in  hopes  of  rallying 
the  fcattered  remains  of  his  forces  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains,  to  try  to  make  his  efcape,  and  then  come 
back  and  invefr  the  enemy  in  his  turn.  He  was 
eroding  the  lake  y  and  to  favour  his  flight  our 
canoes  were  trying  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
Cortez’s  fleet  by  a  laft  and  liopelefs  effort.  Ill- 
fated  monarch  !  All  the  blood  that  was  fo  pro- 
fufely  lavifhed  for  him,  was  not  enough  to  fave 

him  ;  he  was  taken- - — — Here  again - forgive 

me - — - — — Upon  that  a  kind  of  delirious  fiupor 

feizlng  Qrozimbo,  his  tongue  cleaved  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth,  his  mouth  remained  half-open, 
his  eyes  grew  motionleCs,  and  every  feature  in  his 
countenance  marked  the  excefs  of  horror  and  dif- 
may.  His  voice  at  length  found  utterance  :  O 
Guatimozin  !  he  cried,  thou  braved,  hefl  of 
kings!  A  gridiron!  hot  burning  coals !  Yes, 
this  was  the  bed  on  which  they  ftretched  him  \ 

. u  O  execrable  barbarity  !”  interrupted  the 

Inca,  penetrated  with  horror.  Stay,  fays  the 
Cacique,  day :  thou  {halt  know  them  better  dill. 

While 
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While  the  fire  was  making  its  way  to  the  very 
marrow  of  his  bones,  Cortez',  with  an  eye  of  un¬ 
concern,  kept  obferving  the  progrefs  of  his  agony. 
Addreffing  himfelf  to  the  king  :  “If  thou  hall 
“  had  enough  of  this,”  fays  he,  “  tell  me  now 
f<  where  thou  haft  hid  thy  treafures. 

Whether  it  was  that  he  had  no  hidden  trea¬ 
fures,  or  that  his  noble  fpirit  fcorned  to  yield,  the 
Mexican  hero  did  honour  to  his  country  by  a 
eonftancy  unfhaken  to  the  laft.  Fixing  an  indig¬ 
nant  eye  upon  the  tyrant,  “  Monfter,”  fays  he, 
<(  knoweft  thou  of  a  torment  fo  intolerable  to 
* 1  me  as  the  fight  of  thee  ?”  He  fuffered  nei¬ 
ther  complaint  nor  groaii  to  efcape  him ;  nor  fo 
much  as  a  word  or  look  that  carried  the  leaft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  foliciting  companion. 

Stretched  upon  the  fame  gridiron  lay  a  faithful 
friend.  This  friend,  iefs  refolute  than  the  prince, 
found  a  difficulty  in  bearing  up  againft  the  tor¬ 
ture  ;  ready  to  fink,  he  turned  towards  his  raafter 
with  a  plaintive  and  affefting  look.  “  And  me,” 
faid  Guatimozin,  «  think  you  that  I  am  upon 
“  rofes  f”  This  reproof  ftifled  the  figh  that  was 
rffing  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

Thou  fhuddereft,  Inca;  all  that  thou  haft  heard 
as  yet  is  nothing.  As  yet  thou  haft  feen  thefe 
cut-throats  only  in  the  heat  of  flaughter.  To 
know  them  thoroughly,  one  fhould  fee  them  in 
the  bofom  of  tranquility,  in  the  midft  of  the 
people  they  have  difarmed,  fome  going  out  to 
meet  them  with  an  ingenuous  joy,  others  with  an 
air  of  fuppliance  and  timidity  ;  prefenting  them 
of  their  own  accord,  and  with  all  imaginable 
good-will,  whatever  they  pofTefs  moft  valuable ; 
eager  to  wait  upon  them,  to  give  them  lodging  in 

their 
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their  cottages  ;  fubmitting  for  their  benefit  to  the 
fevereft  labour,  yielding  their  backs  without  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  burthens  and  to  the  blows  they  heap 
upon  them  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  fuffering  them- 
felves  to  be  branded  by  a  red-hot  iron  with  the 
indelible  marks  of  flavery.  ’Tis  incircumftances 
like  thefe  that  the  cruelty  of  the  Caftilians  dis¬ 
plays  itfelf  in  its  genuine  colours.  All  thou 
canft  conceive  of  tyranny  in  its  utmoft  excels,  or 
flavery  in  its  utmoft  rigour,  will  hill  fall  fhort  of 
the  miferies  thefe  brutes  in  human  fhape,  are 
infli£Ung  upon  the  mildeft,  meekeft  people  upon 
earth. 

The  Mexicans,  terrified  by  the  tragical  fate 
of  their  king,  by  the  facking  of  their  city,  by  the 
plundering  of  their  country,  thought  of  nothing 
elfe  but  how  to  appeafe  the  refentment  of  their 
conquerors.  From  the  moment  of  the  fubmif- 
fion,  their  behaviour  to  the  Spaniards  has  been 
that  of  lambs  to  tygers ;  yet  neither  their  ca- 
refles,  nor  their  tears,  nor  the  voluntary  aban¬ 
donment  of  their  little  property,  nor  their  filent 
obedience,  nor  their  blind  fubmiflion,  nor  even 
the  laft  and  moft  painful  of  all  the  fa-crifices 
which  man  can  make  to  man,  that  of  their  liber¬ 
ty,  nothing,  in  fhort,  can  foften  thofe  callous 
hearts.  If  in  a  long  and  toilfome  journey  their 
harrafted  flaves  prefume  to  utter  a  plaintive  groan 
under  an  overwhelming  burthen,  inftant  chaftiie- 
ment  forces  them  to  filence  :  and  if  they  fink  un¬ 
der  the  excefs  of  their  fatigue  and  rnifery,  a  piti- 
lefs  arm  haftens  their  laft  figh.  “  Cruel  men,” 
fay  thefe  innocents,  <e  what  is  it  we  have  have 
««  done  to  you  ?  Our  life  knows  no  other  bufi- 

nefs  than  your  fervice;  what  have  we  done 
“  that  we  are  to  be  thus  bereft  of  it  ?  Spare  us, 

Spare 
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(s  fpare  at  lead  our  wives  and  children.”  The 
monders  are  deaf  to  thofe  complaints.  Gold, 
gold,  is  all  their  cry ;  their  craving  for  it  is  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  alTuaged.  Vain  is  all  the  expedition  the 
people  can  ufe,  all  the  indudry  they  can  employ 
in  bringing  in,  and  laying  at  the  feet  of  thefe 
tyrants,  what  little  they  can  fcrape  together  of 
this  pernicious  metal.  All,  all  is  not  enough  : 
and  while  on  their  bended  knees,  with  uplifted 
hands,  and  dreaming  eyes,  they  proted  they 
have  furrendered  their  lad  grain,  they  are  load¬ 
ed  with  chains,  and  put  to  the  mod  horrible  tor¬ 
tures  to  force  them  to  difcover  more.  Incon¬ 
ceivable  are  the  torments,  unheard-of  are  the 
deaths  the  avarice  of  thofe  monders  has  invent¬ 
ed.  Ingenious  to  the  lad  degree  in  combining 
and  prolonging  the  various  modes  of  futferance, 
it  gives  to  death  a  thoufand  horrible  fhapes, 
with  which  death  of  herfelf  was  unacquaint¬ 
ed. 

But  the  mod  Blocking  and  incomprehensible 
feature  in  their  whole  character,  is  their  utter 
infenfibility.  By  the  fires  in  which  a  whole 
family  are  condoning,  in  the  midd  of  a  vil¬ 
lage  in  which  the  blazing  roofs  are  tumbling  in 
upon  a  company  of  pregnant  women,  of  help- 
lefs  old  men,  of  children  at  the  bread,  at  the 
foot  of  a  icaffold  on  which  a  mother  and-  her 
{on  are  broiling  over  a  flow  fire,  one  may  fee 
thefe  lavage  monders,  one  may  fee  them  laugh¬ 
ing  and  making  their  game,  mocking  and  infult- 
ing  the  vi&ims  of  their  fury. 

Inca,  foon  after  added  the  Cacique,  with  a 
torrent  of  tears,  his  voice  interrupted  by  repeated 
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Jobbings - Inca,  turn  it  not  to  our  reproach, 

that  we  fiill  breathe,  after  having  been  witncfles 
to  fuch  fcenes  of  mifery.  If  we  bear  up  under 
Qur  misfortunes,  if  we  live,  if  we  fly  from  our 
unhappy  country,  it  is  in  this  only  hope,  that 
fomewhere  or  other  we  may  find  afliflance  to 
-avenge  it. 

“  Indeed,”  fays  the  Inca,  embracing  him, 
“  I  make  no  doubt  ye  deferve  to  have  your  wifh. 
9t  I  feel  for  ye,  I  fliare  your  griefs.  If  I  cannot 
“  remedy,  I  hope  at  leaft  to  foften  them.  Stay 
“  with  us,  unfortunate  worthies,  and  let  my 
“  court  be  your  afylum.  Your  experience  will 
“  be  of  ufe  to  me.  I  may,  perhaps,  find  exer- 
“  cife  for  your  valour.  Alas  !  if  I  am  to  believe 
^  the  prefages  which  begin  already  to  be  con- 
“  firmed,  the  time  dmws  near  when  I  may  have 

“  but  too  much  need  of  your  afliflance.” - 

“Ah!”  cried  the  Caciques,  u  life  is  the  only 
“  pofleflion  Fate  has  left  us  :  Prince,  ft  is  thine  ; 
“  thou  mayeft  ufe  it  at  thy  pleafure  *,  but  for 
“  thee,  defpair  had  before  this  cut  fhort  it« 
“  thread.” 


CHAP.  XI. 
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[ILST  peace,  humanity,  and  juflice,  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  the  offspring  of  the  Sun,  reigned 
ftiil  over  thofe  favored  regions,  the  tyranny  of 
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the  Caftilians  was  fpreading  like  a  conflagration 
which  way  foever  they  bent  their  courfe,  ruin 
and  defolation  marked  their  fteps. 

The  North  of  America  was  laid  wafte  already, 
and  definition  began  to  extend  itfelf  to  the 
South.  In  vain  had  that  pious  churchman,  that 
refolute  and  tender  friend  of  the  unhappy  In¬ 
dians,  Bartholomew  de  Las  Cafas,  in  vain  had 
he  conveyed  the  cries  of  a  fuffering  nation  to  the 
hearts  of  kings  # ;  an  unavailing  pity,  a  faint 
wifh  to  apply  a  remedy  to  fuch  a  mafs  of  evils, 
was  all  he  could  obtain.  Laws  indeed  were  made . 
but  thefe  laws,  deftitute  of  force,  were  unable, 
at  fuch  a  diftance,  to  fupprefs  the  licence  they 
condemned  ;  rapacity  threw  off  the  rein  ;  and 
tinder  a  race  of  fovereigns  who  all  condemned 
flavery  and  oppreflion,  the  Indian  was  all  along 
a  flave,  the  Spaniard  always  an  oppreflor.  . 

Las  Cafas  humbling  himfelf  at  the  throne  of 
Eternal  Wifdom,  had  retired  to  the  banks.of  the 
Ozamaf*,  there,  in  a  profound  retreat,  he 
ceafed  not  to  lament  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  humane 
endeavour. 

Mean  time  the  Ifthmus  was  a  prey  to  the  moft 
inhuman  of  tyrants.  Davila  was  the  name  of 
this  barbarian.  His  cruelty  had  rendered  him 
the  terror  of  thofe  nations  who  inhabited  the 
mountains  that  joined  the  two  Americas.  Oyer 
rocks,  forefls,  and  precipices,  his  foldiers  with 
their  devouring  dogs  were  let  loofe  upon  the  fa- 
vages.  Their  definition  cofl  him  nothing  more 

*  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V. 

t  A  river  on  which  Bartholomew  Columbus,  brother  of 
the  admiral,  had  built  the  town  of  St.  Domingo. 
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than  tile  trouble  of  finding  them  out  and  butcher¬ 
ing  them.  Thus  was  the  pafTage  opened  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  it  was  that  new  coafts  difcovered  them¬ 
selves  :  and  conquering  ambition  found  a  vafl: 
career  to  run  in.  Balboa  *,  fit  predecefior  to 
the  inhuman  Davila,  had  already  conceived  the 
thought  of  penetrating  into  thefe  fouthern  re¬ 
gions  ;  and  flreams  of  Indian  blood  had  fhined 
the  fhores  where  he  had  attempted  a  defcent. 
After  him,  frefli  gangs  of  cut-throats  had  rilked 
longer  voyages;  but  either  perfeverance  or  for¬ 
tune  had  been  wanting  to  their  attempts. 

To  effedt  the  ruin  of  the  New  World,  it  was 
neceflary  that  Nature  fliould  have  formed  a  man 
endowed  with  fuch  a  degree  of  refolution  and 
intrepidity,  as  fitted  him  to  hand  the  worfl:  of 
evils :  a  man  inured  to  labour,  to  diftrefs,  to 
fuffering ;  who  could  fupport  himfelf  under  the 
rnofi:  prefling  wants,  could  heel  himfelf  againfl: 
the  mod  fearful  dangers,  could  rife  fuperior  to 
every  obftacle,  and  hand  firm  againfl:  the  Broke 
of  the  mod  fevere  adverfity.  This  wonderful 
man  was  Pizarro.  Nor  was  this  unconquerable 
vigour  of  mind  his  only  virtue.  Foe  to  every 
thing  that  favoured  of  luxury  and  oftentation ; 
plain  and  yet  commanding  in  his  addrefs ;  dig¬ 
nified  and  yet  popular  ;  fevere  when  feverity  was 
neceflary ;  indulgent  where  indulgence  was  prac¬ 
ticable  ;  moderating,  by  the  engaging  franknefs 


*  Vafco  Nunez  de  Balboa.  He  had  difcovered  the  fouth- 
fea  in  1513.  It  was  to  him  that  the  Indian  anfwered  Bern, 
Pelu;  “  My  name  is  Beru,  and  I  live  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  thence  the  name  of  Peru.  Balboa  was  fon-in-lawto 
Davila.  The  latter  caufed  him  to  he  beheaded. 
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-of  his  manners,  the  rigour  of  his  difcipliiie  and 
the  weight  of  his  authority  ;  lavifh  of  his  own 
blood,  frugal  of  that  of  the  foldier  ;  liberal,  ge¬ 
nerous,  and  not  unfeeling ;  he  flood  untainted  by 
that  luft  of  wealth  by  which  others  in  the  fame 
flat  ion  had  been  difgraced.  More  congenial  to 
his  mind  were  the  glory  of  planning  and  atchiev- 
ing  great  conquefts  j  and  the  ambition  of  render¬ 
ing  himfelf  illudrious.  Heaps  of  gold  fcattered 
amid  dreams  of  blood,  were  fights  that  often 
met  his  eyes  •,  they  were  never  dazzled  with  it. 
He  could  behold  it  without  emotion,  and  almoft 
without  a  wifh,  but  for  the  fake  of  {haring  it 
with  his  followers,  the  inftruments  and  partners 
of  his  fame.  Temperate  and  frugal  throughout 
life,  poverty  fat  upon  his  laft  pillow.  Such  was 
the  man  whom  fortune  had  railed  up  from  one  of 
the  lowed  ranks  in  life  *,  to  be  the  conqueror  of 
the  richeft  empire  in  the  world. 

Having  recommended  himfelf,  by  his  bravery, 
to  the  Viceroy  of  the  Ifthmus  f,  he  obtained 
from  him  the  privilege  of  exploring  the  countries 
beyond  the  line,  in  queft  of  new  kingdoms  and 
new  treafures.  A  fingle  fhip,  the  only  one  that 
was  left  of  all  Balboa’s  fleet,  was  all  the  force  he 
required  for  his  expedition.  He  equipped  him¬ 
felf  at  the  port  tof  Panama  *,  and  the  report  of  his 
enterprize  foon  fpread  itfelf  to  the  ifland  of  Hif- 
paniola :  Hifpaniola,  diftinguifhed  by  its  having 
been  the  firft  fruit  of  Columbus’s  viftories,  and 
by  its  having  continued  the  chief  feat  of  the  Spa- 


*  His  original  occupation 
Pope  Sixtus  V. 

f  Don  Ptdro 


had  been  the  fame  with  that  of 
Arias  Davila, 
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nifli  tyranny,  from  the  time  cf  that  illuftrious 
adventurer. 

At  the  name  of  Pizarro,  a  crowd  of  intrepid 
youth  a  Iked  leave  to  join  him.  Their  chief 
Alonzo  de  Molina,  a  younq;  man  of  worth  and 
fpirit,  but  of  rather  too  impetuous  a  courage,  and 
rather  too  fufceptible  a  difpoiition,  had  gained, 
by  the  candour  of  his  manners,  the  edeetn  and 
iriendfhip  of  the  virtuous  Las-Calas.  He  wiihed, 
before  he  fet  out,  to  embrace  and  take  leave  of 
liis  venerable  friend. 

u  What  then,”  cried  the  pious  Anchorite, 
“  the  avarice  of  the  Cadilians  is  dill  unfatisfied  \ 
(<  and  you  are  going;  in  qued  of  new  diores  for 
“  them  to  ravage  !-”  Heaven  is  my  witnefs,” 
anfwered  Alonzo,  that ’t is  glory  that  conducts 

“  me.” - u  Glory  !  Ah,”  replied  the  good 

man,  i(  Is  there  any  for  afladins  ?  Is  there  any 
“  in  falling  upon-  a  timorous  herd  of  feeble,  de- 
((  fencelefs,  naked  Savages  ?  in  cutting  their 
“  throats  without  danger,  in  a  manner  as  cow- 
“  ardly  as  it  is  cruel  ?  Your  glory  is  that  which 
(i  the  vulture  reaps  when  it  devours  the  dove. 
u  No,  my  young  friend  *, — I  tell  you,  Sir,  with 
<e  fhame  and  grief  I  tell  it  you,  the  guilt  with 
“  which  the  Cadilians  are  loading  themfelves,  is 
c<  fuch  as  nothing  can  efface.  They  are  falfe  to 
(i  their  country,  their  fovereign,  and  their  God  5 
U  and  fadly  is  their  avarice  midaken  when  it 
“  thinks  it  can  be  fatisfied.  Alas  !  had  they 
t(  conducted  themfelves  with  but  tolerable  mode- 
(i  ration,  Spain  would  have  been  rich,  India 
“  would  have  been  happy  ;  but  indead  of  that, 
(t  by  the  fhameful  abufe  they  make  of  vidtory, 
(i  Spain  will  be  exhauded,  India  ruined  without 
(i  return.” 
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C(  Is  it  fo  ?”  cried  Alonzo  ;  <c  then  now  is  the 
time  to  teach  them  better.  I  know  Pizarro 
f  ‘  only  by  report ;  but  he  has  been  reprefented 
fi  to  me  as  a  man  of  generofity.  Who  knows, 
my  friend,  but  he  may  be  worthy  to  hear  the 
“  voice  of  humanity  from  your  lips  ?  Why 
‘ f  fhould  you  not  afk  leave  to  follow  him  ?  Come 
“  along.  Your  affectionate  and  inftrudfive 
t(  counfels  will  command  the  refpe£t  and  love 
(t  of  my  companions,  as  already  they  have  won 
i(  you  mine.” 

Las-Cafas  was  moved  by  the  inftances  of  Alon¬ 
so  :  he  felt  his  active  beneficence  rekindling  in 
his  bofom ;  and  the  hope  of  doing  fervi.ce  to  man¬ 
kind  began  to  renew  the  vigour  of  his  mind. 
But  a  little  while  after  reflection,  and  a  fad  prefage 
of  what  was  likely  to  enfue,  threw  him  again 
into  defpondency.  Molina,”  laid  he  to  the 
young  man,  “  you  know  my  heart.  I  fhall  ne¬ 
ver  ft  hill  and  fee  the  Indians  ill-used  ;  I  fhall 
fpeak  up  for  them  without  fear  and  without 
referve  ;  and  then  you  yourfclf,  perhaps,  when 
f(  you  come  to  find  yourfelf  expofed  to  the  ill- 
will  of  thofe  whom  I  fhall  have  offended,  you 

yourfelf  will  take  umbrage  at  my  zeal.”* - 

Nay,  but  come  now,”  cried  Alonzo  5  'ct  away 
with  this  mifgiving  prudence  *,  if  think  only 
of  the  good  you  may  do  by  giving  us  your  com¬ 
pany.  Who  can  tell  what  crimes,  what  in i - 
**  feries  your  prefence  may  prevent?  And  how 
t(  will  you  reproach  yourfelf  when  you  come  to 
4(  think,  that  the  lives  of  millions  might  have 
“  been  faved,  if  you  would  but  have  {hewn 
“  yourfelf,  and  you*** would  not  ?” — Enough,” 
“  cried  Las-Cafas  ;  (i  It  fhall  never  be  faid,  that 
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e(  through  weaknefs  I  have  given  up  the  hope  of 
“  being  of  ufe  to  thofe  unhappy  people.  I’ll 
(<  follow  you.  Heaven  grant  that  Pizarro  may 
(e  vouchfafe  to  liden  to  my  voice  !” 

They  went  off  together ;  and  the  veflel  they 
were  embarked  in  foon  reached  the  coad  a^f  the 
Peninfula.  They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  Lizards  #  :  and  in  order  to  mount  the 
dream,  they  betook  themfelves  to  their  canoes. 
Thefe  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  a  fingle  hick  of 
cedar,  were  manned  each  of  them  by  twenty  In- 
|  dian  rowers,  with  a  furly  Spaniard  for  their  com¬ 
mander. 

The  poor  Indians,  urged  by  the  clamours  of 
!  juvenile  impatience,  pulled  with  all  their  might : 
but  fucli  was  the  drength  of  the  oppofmg  dream, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmod  difficulty  they  could 
mader  it  *,  nor  could  they  get  on  but  at  a  very 
feeble  rate.  The  man  who  commanded  them, 
feemed  to  make  a  crime  to  them  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  current.  Their  backs,  dreaming  down 
with  fweat,  writhed  under  the  bloody  laffi. 
i  Breathlefs,  and  almod  ready  to  dnk,  they  endur¬ 
ed  their  mifery  without  complaint :  only  tlieir  d- 
lent  tears  came  dropping  on  their  oars,  or  ming¬ 
ling  with  the  fweat  as  it  trickled  down  their  bo- 
[  foms  \  and  now-and-then  they  would  turn  to  their 
tormentor  an  agonizing  eye,  that  feemed  to  put 
up  a  mute  requed  for  mercy. 

Shocked  at  this  barbarity,  Las-Cafas  felt  an 
emotion  like  what  a  father  would  have  felt,  had 

*  Now  called  the  Chagre,  which  rifing  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Ifthmus,  falls  into  the  Atlantic.  It  runs  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour. 
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the  fufFerers  been  his  children.  (C  Ceafe,”  ip 
cried,  t(  ye  cruel  men  !  ceafe  torturing  theie 
ii  poor  creatures,  exhaufted  as  you  fee  they  are, 
by  their  eiForts  in  your  fervice.  Would  you 
fee  them  die  outright  ?  Conlider  ;  for  fhame, 
“  conlider :  they  are  your  brethren;  they  are 
men  ;  they  are  children  of  the  fame  God  that 
<(  you  are.”  Then  turning  to  one  of  the  rowers, 
who  feemed  to  be  the  youngeft  and  the  weakeft  of 
them :  “  Friend,”  fays  he,  you  may  take  breath 
t(  a  little — gc — Fll  take  up  the  oar  inftead  of 
“  you.” 

This  generous  humanity  kindled  the  latent 
fparks  of  fhame  in  the  breaits  of  the  young 
Spaniards.  They  now  took  up  the  oars  with 
one  accord,  vying  with  each  other  in  their  ala¬ 
crity  to  relieve  the  Indians.  The  poor  creatures 
held  up  their  hands  to  the  good  man  who  had 
got  them  this  indulgence,  poured  on  him  benc- 
diffions  without  number,  and  called  on  him  by 
that  tender  name  of  father,  which  [le  had  fo  well 
delerved. 

Upon  that  Molina,  coming  up  to  Las-Cafas, 
whifpered  him  with  an  air  of  exultation,  <s  Weil 
“  now,  my  good  father,  do  you  repent  your 
*i  coming  ?”  The  good  man  turned  to  him  with 
a  look  in  which  tender  concern  and  a  fympathif- 
ing  melancholy  were  ftrongly  vilible,  giving  him 
only  a  deep  figh  for  anfwer. 

Juft  at  the  place  where  the  river  ceafes  to  be 
navigable,  hands  a  village  that  bears  the  name  of 
Crucez.  Here  it  was  that  being  obliged  to  quit 
their  canoes,  they  ftruck  into  a  long  and  toilfome 
path  that  led  acrofs  the  woods.  Toilfome,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  is,  the  traveller  finds  himfelf  relieved 
from  his  fatigue,  when  from  the  tops  of  the  riling 
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grounds,  he  fuffers  his  eye  to  wander  over  valleys, 
which  nature  feems  to  have  taken  delight  in  orna¬ 
menting  :  where  the  variety  of  trees  and  fruits,  the^ 
multitude  of  birds  whole  plumage  gliftens  with 
the  gayeft  colours,  forms  all  together  a  mod  en¬ 
chanting  fcene.  Alas  !  in  thofe  charming  cli¬ 
mates  every  thing  elfe  that  breathes  is  happy  1 
Man  alone,  oppreffed,  fufFering,  miferable  man 
groans  under  the  yoke  of  his  fellow-man  •,  and 
makes  the  lonely  caves,  to  which  he  flies  for  fhel- 
ter,  ring  with  unavailing  lamentations  ! 

Clambering  from  mountain  to  mountain,  they 
reached  at  length  the’  fiimmit  which  commanos 
the  whole ;  and  from  whence  the  eye  has  on  both 
Tides  an  unbounded  range.  There  it  is  that  one 
may  difcover,-  from  one  and  the  fame  fpot,  on 
the  one'  flde  the  Atlantic,  on  the  other  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean:#  yet  both  of  them  at  luch  an  im- 
menfe  diftance,  that  the  pale  green  of  the  waters 
lofes  itfelf  in  a  manner  in  the  azure  fky.  “  Com- 
“  rades,”  fays  Molina,  turning  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  u  let  us  falute  that  fea,  and  thofe  un- 
i(  known  lands,  over  which  we  are  about  to  bear 
the  glory  of  our  arms.  If  Magellan  has  im- 
“  mortalized  himfelf  by  only  vifiting  thefe  im- 
“  menfe  regions,  think  of  the  fame  that  will  await 
“  thofe  who  {hall  havefubdued  them  f  Vy 

He  continued  his  march  down  the  mountain, 
and  foon  approaching  the  walls  within  which. 


*  I  prefer  on  this  occafion  the  teftimony  of  M.  tie  la  Con- 
tlimine  to  that  of  Lionel  Wafer,  who  is  pofitive,  that  there  is 
not  any  part  of  the  Ifthmus  from  which  both  feas  are  to  be 
feen  at  once.  • 

-J-  The  voyage  of  Magellan  was  in  1521  and  1522  t  the 
enterprize  of  Pizarro  was  in  *5  14. 
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Davila  was  governor,  he  fent  him  word,  that  a 
hundred  young  Caftiiians  were  come  to  offer  their 
fer vices  to  Pizarro,  ready  to  follow  his  banners 
in 'purfuit  of  glory. 

They  found  the  fierce  tyrant  of  the  Ifthmus 
plunged  in  grief.  He  had  juft  loft  his  only  fon  in 
the  purfuit  of  the  favages.  u  You  are  welcome,” 
lays  he  to  the  young  Caftiiians:  ((  you  will  feel, 

4£  doubtleis  for  the  agony  of  a  father  whofe  fon 
<£  thefe  favage  Indians  have  devoured.  Yes, 
monfters,  they  have  devoured  him,  my  child, 

‘ f  my  only  hope.  Heavens  !  can  all  the  blood  in 
4  f  their  veins  ever  quench  my  rage  ?  Fly,  purfue, 
i(  exterminate  that  impious  and  detefted  race  ! 

As  long  as  a  ftngle  man  of  them  is  left  alive,  I 
fcf  lliall  not  think  myfelf  revenged.” 

Pizarro  gave  a  more  pleafing  reception  to  the 
•new  companions  whom  fortune  had  now  brought 
him.  Pie  received  them  on  board  of  his  fhip 
with  that  air  of  opennefs  and  affability  that  won 
him  every  heart ;  and  after  paying  them  the  en¬ 
comiums  he  thought  due  to  their  fpirit,  he  intro¬ 
duced  them  to  his  friends.  (i  See  here,  fays  he, 
are  the  generous  Aimagro,  and  the  pious  Fer- 
“  nando  de  Imquez  *,  who,  after  my  example, 
ii  embark  their  fortunes  on  this  enterprize ; — 

“  Aimagro  diftinguifhed  by  his  valour,  Fernan- 
tc  do  by  the  dignified  ftation  he  occupies  in  the 
u  church.  Near  him  you  fee' Valverda,  a  zealous 
“  minifter  of  the  altar  :  he  it  is  who  is  to  a£t  in 
(<  the  character  of  an  interpreter  of  Heaven,  an 
“  inftrument  of  the  Faith,  an  apoftle  of  the 

*  v  UbmH 

*  According  to  Auguftino  Zarato,  Ahnagro  was  a  na¬ 
tural  fon  of  Fernando  de  Luquez.  Bif  and  Conf.  of  Beruy 
Book  i. 

Truth 


“  Truth,  among  thefe  idolatrous  nations.  This 
f(  warrior  is  Salcedo,  a  valiant  young  nobleman  ; 
<<  to  his  hand  the  flandard  of  Caftile  is  entrufted  : 
<c  he  is  the  man  whole  fteps  we  are  to  follow  in 
t(  the  path  of  victory.  You  fee  in  Ruiz  an  able 
«  and  experienced  pilot,  who  is  well  acquainted 
i(  with  thefe  feas,  and  who  was  the  firft  who 
«-  founded  them  under  the  intrepid  Balboa.”  He 
named  to  them,  with  fimilar  encomiums,  Peralto, 
Ribera,  Sieraluza,  Aleon,  Candia,  Orifton,  Sa- 
lamon,  and  the  rell  of  the  company  that  flood 
arouud  him. 

Alonzo  prefented  in  his  turn  the  Caflilians  he 
had  brought  with  him  ;  the  young  and  beautiful 
Mendoza,  the  bold  Alvaro,  the  fierce  Pennata 
Velafquez,  in  whofe  countenance  loftinefs  wore  a 
Readier  form,  the  magnanimous  Mofcofo,  and 
Moralez  deftined  to  be  the  firft  to  perifh  at  the 
landing.  Ill-fated  man  !  more  than  mortal  cou- 

O  :  ^ 

rage  fparkled  in  thy  eyes. 

As  to  Pizarro,  moft  of  thefe  young  adventu¬ 
rers  were  already  known  to  him,  in  feme  mea- 
fure,  either  by  their  own  reputation,  or  by  that  of 
their  anceflo'rs.  He  gave  them  all  to  underhand, 
how  proud  he  was  of  the  honour  of  having  them 
under  his  command.  At  length  Ins  eyes  fixed 
themfelves  upon  the  humble  Anchorite,  whom 
he  obferved  handing  by  Alonzo’s  lide.  “  Is  this 
“  good  father,”  fays  he,  “  another  meflenger  of 
«  the  Faith,  whofe  pious  zeal  has  engaged  him 
«  to  favour  us  with  his  company.  ?” 

At  the  name  of  Las-Cafas,  at  the  name  of^that 
champion  of  Religion  and  Humanity,  whom  Spain 
had  honoured  with  the  title  of  Protestor  of  the 
Indies,  Pizarro  felt  himielf  penetrated  with  a  ref- 
psftful  awe.  He  fell  at  his  feet  with  that  air  of 

veneration* 
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veneration,  as  if  it  had  been  toVirtue  herfelf  he 
had  been  doing  homage.  <e  Is  it  you  then,” 
fays  he,  “  venerable  father  !  is  it  you  who  are 
“  come  to  (hare  and  bring  a  blefling  on  our  la¬ 
bours  !  What  an  earned  is  this  of  the  favour 
of  providence  !  how  flattering  a  prefage  of  fuc- 
cefs  !” 

“  Valiant  and  generous  Pizarro,”  anfwered  the 
Anchorite,  “  the  only  lure  evidence  of  the  favour 
“  of  heaven,  is  what  a  good  man  finds  in  his 
own  heart.  Be  it  your  part  to  deferve  it  by 
your  virtue  .  and  envy  not  the  wicked  thofe  fuc- 
cefies  which  heaven  punifhes  with  its  wrath. 
The  glory  of  humanity,  mercy,  and  benefi¬ 
cence,  you  will  find  a  pure  one  •,  and  the  bright¬ 
er  in  that  you  will  have  fo  few  to  rival  you.” 

The  veflel  lay  waiting  for  a  wind  :  vows  were 
offered  up  to  obtain  one.  The  mod  auguft  of 
our  myfteries  was  celebrated  on  the  quarter-deck, 
by  the  fame  Fernando  de  Luques,  who  was  con. 
cerned  with  Almaaro  in  the  rifk  of  the  under- 

c-' 

taking,  and  was  to  have  his  (hare  with  him  in  the 

plunder . Execrable  fuperftition  !  This  fa- 

erijegious  Pried,  to  give  the  fanftion  of  the  altar 
to  his  fordid  intereds,  fufpended  the  divine  facri- 
fice  juft  at  the  moment  of  confumation  ;  then 
holding  in  his  hands  the  pure  celedial  vi<dim,  he 
turned  towards  the  congregation.  Upon  his  bald 
and  wrinkled  front,  deep  ftarnpt,  fat  the  fem- 
blance  of  auderity  j  he  lifted  up  the  hairy  tufts 
that  fhrowded  his  haggard  eyes,  and  with  a  voice 
like  that  in  which  the  oracles  of  paganifm  were 
wont  to  be  delivered  from  under  the  hollow  altars, 
“  Come,”  fays  he,  “  Pizarro,  and  you,  Alma- 
i(  gro,  come  and  feal  with  the  blood  of  our  God, 
*s  cur  holy  and  iflnftrious  alliance.”  Then  break- 
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ing  the  hod  into  three  parts*,  he  referved  one 
to  himfelf;  and  giving  the  other  two  parts,  one 
to  each  of  his  mute  and  trembling  alfociates, 
“  Thus,”  fays  he,  <(  be  the  fpoils  of  the  Indians 
<s  divided.”  Such  was  their  mutual  oath  ;  fuch 
was  the  facrilegious  compact  dictated  by  rapacity. 
Las-Cafas  fhuddere'd  at  the  fight. 

The  fame  day  they  held  a  council ;  and  there 
Pizarro  laid  before  his  fellow-adventurers  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  plan,  his  means,  his  meafures,  and 
his  refourfes.  Fernando  de  Luquez,  who  had 
undertaken  the  bufinefs  of  fupplies  for  the  expe¬ 
dition,  was  to  flay  at  Panama,  while  Almagro 
was  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
port  in  the  Idhmus,  and  whatever  coad  they  land¬ 
ed  on,  in  order  to  convey  whatever  fuccours 
might  be  wanted.  Nothing  had  been  neglected  ; 
and  the  prudence  of  Pizarro,  by  pointing  out, 
and  providing  againft  all  obdacles,  feemed  in  a 
.manner  to  have  removed  them  *,  fuch  was  the 
unanimous  commendation  bellowed  on  him  by  the 
council. 

But  Las-Cafas,  who  faw,  that  according  to 
this  plan  the  Indians  were  to  be  vaflals,  or  more 
properly  flaves  to  the  Spaniards,  and  doomed  to 
the  fevered  drudgeries,  could  not  didemble  his 
concern.  He  alked  leave  to  fpeak  *,  they  turned 
to  hear  him  ;  whereupon,  with  an  exprelfive  fad- 
nefs  in  his  countenance,  <c  I  underhand,”  faysr 
he,  “  that  the  plan  is  to  didribute  the  Indians  in 

*  This  incident  is  taken  from  hiftory.  “  Pigliarono  PHof- 
-l  tia  confacrata  del  fantiffimo  facramento,  giorando  di  non 

romper  mai  la  fede.”  Benzoni,  1.  iii. — They  took  the  cgn- 
fecrated  hoft  of  the  raoft  holy  facrament,  fwearing  never  to 
break  the  faith  they  had  been  plighting. 
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tots  like  fo  many  herds  of  cattle.  This  is  juft 
«  what  was  done  in  the  Iflands  ;  and  the  Iflands 
«  are  now  become  fo  many  frightful  defarts. 
<<  Millions  of  wretches  have  perifhed  under  the 
“  yoke.  I  befeech  you  then  to  anfwer  me;  Do 
you  mean  to  follow  that  example,  and  is  it 
«  your  intention  to  make  the  fame  deftru&ion 
««  "among  the  nations  you  are  now  about  to 


«  vifit?” 


Every  one  was  ready  with  his  aflurances,  that 
they  fhould  be  favourably  dealt  with.  “  There 


“  is  but  one  way  then  to  make  fure  of  it,”  conti¬ 
nued  the  Anchorite  ;  “  and  that  is  not  to  leave  it 
«<  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  opprefs  them.  Let 
<c  them  be  fubje&s,  but  free  fubjefts.  Let  them 
«  have  the  fame  king,  the  fame  law,  and,  let  us 
“  hope,  the  fame  God  that  we  have ;  but  let 
them  be  for  ever  exempt  from  every  other  de¬ 
ft  pendance  ;  it  is  what  they  have  a  right  to  ;  I 
claim  it  for  them  in  the  name  of  Nature,  and 
“  in  the  face  of  Heaven.” 

*<  Virtuous  Las-Cafas,”  anfwered  Pizarro, 
f(  your  wifhes  are  counter-parts  to  mine.  To 
u  gain  new  worfhippers  to  my  God,  new  fubje&s 
“  to  my  king  ;  to  fubjed  the  favages  to  a  mode- 
<s  rate  acknowledgement;  to  eftablifh  between 
«<  them  and  Spain  a  commerce  that  {hall  be  no 
«  iefs  ufeful  to  them  than  profitable  to  her  ;  this 
“  is  what  I  propofe ;  God  grant  I  may  be  able 
«  to  compafs  it  without  conftraint  or  violence  !” 

*«  - *■«  That’s  what  you  may/  I’ll  engage  for  it,” 

replied  Las-Cafas  brilkly.  “  But  let  me  be  af- 
«  fured,  Pizarro,  that  if  thefe  people  prove  trac- 
«  table,  if  they  fubmit  to  equitable  conditions,  if 
«  they  are  ready  to  liften  to  inftriwTion,  they  fhall 


«  be 


a  be  free  as  we  are;  that  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
“  their  repofe,  fhall  be  protefted  by  your  arms; 
“  that  decency,  chaftity,  helplefs  innocence ,  (hall 
u  find  in  you  a  protestor  and  defender.”—— 

«  I  do  promife  you.” - “  That  you  will  ne- 

«  ver  fufFer  them  to  be  torn  from  their  abodes, 
<c  or  condemned  to  drudgery;  or  that  any  thing 
“  be  exaaed  from  them  by  menaces  or  correaion, 

“  beyond  the  tribute  you  yourfelves  impofe  ” - 

Such  is  my  refolution.” - «  Well  then. 


u 


a 


fwear  as  much  by  the  God  you  have  juft  re- 
“  ceived,  and  let  all  thefe  friends  fwear  with 


« 


you 


At  this  difcourfe  a  confufed  murmur  fpread  it- 
felf  through  the  company ;  and  Fernando  de  Lu- 
quez  taking  up  the  difcourfe,  “  What !  fays  he  to 
Las-Cafas,  “  fwear  to  god  to  deal  favourable  with 
“  a  race  of  barbarians,  who  blafpheme  him,  who 
u  burn  in  the  face  of  idols  that  incenfe  which  to 
((  bim  alone  is  due  ?  Let  us  fwear  rather  to  exter- 
“  minatc  them,  if,  prefuming  to  ftand  up  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  abominable  temples,  they  refufe  to 
worlhip  the  god  we  preach  to  them.  Ame¬ 
rica  belongs  to  us  by  the  fame  title  by  which 
Canaan  belonged  to  the  Hebrews  :  the  right  of 
the  fword,  which  they  had  over  the  idolatrous 
“  Amalekite  *,  we  have  over  thefe  infidels,  who 
are  ftill  more  blinded,  more  brutalized  by  their 
execrable  errors.  They  complain,  forfooth, 
that  we  are  too  rigid  to  them ;  but  they  them- 
felves,  are  they  more  indulgent  to  their  cap¬ 
tives  ?  Upon  altars  that  ftream  with  blood  they 
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*  This  is  a  comparifon  that  has  been  made  by  the  Miffionary 
Gumilla,  as  well  as  by  a  multitude  of  other  fanatics.  See  bis 
bijicry  of  tbs  Orconolo. 

t(  tear 
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c<  tear  out  their  entrails :  they  hack  and  mangle 
«<  the  ft  ill  palpitating  flefh  ;  ,they  devour  it,  the 
"  barbarous  wretches,  they  devour  it,  convert- 
«<  ing  their  own  ftomacbs  into  living  fepulchres. 

«  Thefe  are  the  people  we  hear  fo  warmly  plead- 
<«  ed  fork  If  they  are  afraid  of  correction,  let 
<C  them  ceafe  then  to  fecrete  from  us  that  gold 
«  which  is  fo  ufelefs  in  their  hands,  and  which 
«  has  already  coft  usfo  much  fatigue  and  danger. 

<c  What  !  have  you  eroded  the  Teas,  have  you  ex- 
<<  pofed  yourfelves  to  ftorms,  have  yomvifited 
«  this  unhappy  world  through  fuch  a  crowd  of 
<c  dangers,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  abandon 
cc  the  only  fruit  of  your  labours,  to  return  emp- 
«  ty  handed,  and  bring  back  to  Spain  nothing 
«  but  poverty  and  fhame  !  Gold  is  a  gift  of  na- 
«  turej  ufelefs  to  the  people,  to  us  it  is  neceflary. 
«  »Xis  to  us  then  that  it  belongs ;  and  the  malicious 
«  obftinacy  with  which  they  hide  and  bury  it,  is 
n  0f  itfelf  guilt  enough  to  juftify  our  feverities. 
n  As  to  the  flavery  they  are  made  to  undergo,  it 
n  is  but  a  juft  penance  for  the  crimes  in  which  a 
*  bloody  and  impious  worihip  may  have  involved 
«  them.  As  to  any  inconvenience  they  may  un- 
t<  dergo  in  the  courfe  of  this  life,  it  were  well  for 
u  them,  if  that  were  all  the  punifhment  their  im- 
««  pieties  demanded.  Their  fins  have  merited  a  far 
«  worfe  darknefs  than  that  of  thofe  gloomy  pri- 
tt  fons  5  and  provided  they  die  penitent  and  re- 
a  jQgned,  they  will  one  day  blefs  the  hands  that 
ft  {hall  have  loaded  them  with  chains.” 

Thus  fpoke  Fernando  de  Luquez.  Las-Cafas, 
who,  with  an  eye  fixed  with  horror,  regarded 
him  as  he  fpoke,  replied  to  him  in  thsfe  terms  ; 
<*  Minifter  of  a  God  of  peace,  your  lips  on 
which  that  God'but  now'  repofed,  did  they 
'  t(  really 
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i(  really  and  truly  utter  what  I  have  been  hear- 
««  ing  ?  Did  he,  from  the  height  of  that  tree 
<<  which  he  watered  with  his  blood,  and  011 
<<  which  at  the  time  he  was  offering  himfelf  up 
*i  a  facrifice  for  all  mankind,  his  expiring  lips 
ii  implored  forgivenefs  for  his  enemies  -did 
i(  he  from  the  fummit  of  that  crofs  dictate  to 
t(  you  that  language  ?  You,  a  Chriflian,  talk  of 
u  exterminating  a  people  who  could  never  have 
m  given  you  the  leaft  imaginable  offence !  Had 
t(  they  even  injured  you,  fay,  whether  your  re- 
ss  ligion  would  not  have  bid  you  love  them  ?  Is 
«  it  for  you  to  compare  yourfelves  to  the  Hc- 
r<  brews,  and  thefe  people  to  the  Amalekites  ? 
«  Ceafe,  ceafe  alledging  thefe  examples,  which 
<«  have  been  already  but  too  much  abufed  ! 
t(  Know  that  if  God,  in  his  wifdom,  has  ever  de¬ 
ft  rogated  from  the  facred  laws  of  nature,  he  has 
exprefsly  fpoken  to  us  :  he  has  Hiked  a  formal 
<c  authentic  command,  inveffed  with  all  the  16- 
fl  lemnity  that  an  expreffion  of  his  will  requires, 
((  in  order  to  oblige  man  to  obey  him  in  prefe¬ 
ct  rence  to  the  voice  of  his  own  heart.  I  hink 
(t  not  that  this  command  ought  not  to  be  extend- 
((  ed  beyond  the  precife  bounds  within  which  he 
has  himfelf  confined  it.  Has  it  been  fulfilled  ? 
({  The  law  which  it  had  fufpended,  relumes  then 
its  everlafting  courfe.  lo  the  Ifraelites,  God, 
**  it  is  true,  did  fpeak  :  but  to  you  he  has  ne« 
(i  ver  fpoken.  Keep  you  then  to  that  law  which 
<«  he  has  given  to  all  mankind  :  love  me,  and  love 
«  your  neighbour  as  yourfelf  -.*  this  is  his  law,  Fer- 
« -nando.  °  Do  you  find  here  your  chains,  your 

«  tortures,  and  your  fires  ? 

<<  rfhe  cruelties  which  the  Indians  have  prac- 
(t  fifed  one  upon  another,  are  certainly  by  no 

<e  means 
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e(  means  to  be  juftffied  :  but  were  they  full  more 
<e  inexcufable,  is  it  for  you  to  imitate  them  ?  It 
t{  is  their  misfortune,  alas  !  to  believe  in  gods 
“  whom  they  fuppofe  to  delight  in  blood.  If 
<c  inftead  of  the  tyger  they  fa w  upon  their  altars 
<c  the  lamb  without  fpot,  like  the  lamb  they 
<r  would  be  gentle.  And  which  of  us  is  it  that 
“  can  fay,  that  if  he  had  drank  in  the  fame  er- 
ft  rors  with  his  mother’s  milk,  the  example  of 
“  his  fathers  and  the  laws  of  his  country  would 
“  not  have  held  his  reafon  captive  under  the 
tS  fame  yoke  ?  Let  us  lament,  then,  inftead  of 
*c  condemning  thefe  victims  of  prejudice,  thele 
ts  flaves  of  cuftom.  Mean  time,  if  their  difpo- 
<e  lition  be  any  where  what  you  have  deferibed 
“  it,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  if  it  be  every 
“  where  the  fame:  and  what  it  was  that  the 
te  people  of  Hifpaniola  and  Cuba  had  done  amifs. 
“  What,  I  pray,  could  be  more  quiet,  more 
te  meek,  more  innocent  than  thofe  people  ? 
<c  Their  whole  lives  were  as  harmlefs  as  the  in- 
“  fancy  of  other  men:  they  had  not  fo  much 
i(  as  an  arrow  to  (hoot  birds  with.  Did  thofe 
({  poor  creatures  find  any  protection  in  their  in-  . 
ct  nocence  ?  ’Tis  in  thofe  countries  that  I  have 
feen  ruffians  without  a  motive,  and  without 
Ci  remorfe,  maftacring  you  ig  children,  affaflinat- 
Si  ing  old  men,  ripping  up  women  with  child, 
ec  and  teai’ng  the  fruit  out  of  their  womb  .... 
“  O  Holy  Religion,  are  thefe  thy  minifters  ! 
e<  O  God  of  nature,  are  thefe  then  thy  avengers! 
“  To  mmure  whole  nations  alive  in  gloomy 
6t  caverns,  there  to  perifh  with  hunger  and  fa- 
et  tiguej  all  this  only  to  heap  up  riches  upon 
riches,  to  fill  your  coffess  with,  and  to  dif- 

“  feminate 
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“  feminate  through  the  world  all  thofe  vices 
t(  that  are  the  offspring  of  lazinefs,  luxury  and 

“  pride  ! - O  Fernando,  is  this  the  penance 

you  are  for  impofing  on  thefe  people  ?  Take 
({  off  that  hypocritical  mafk  which  pinches  you, 
“  without  deceiving  us.  Yes,  you  do  ferve  a 
i(  God;  but  it  is  the  god  of  avarice.  ’Tis  he 
“  who,  through  your  mouth,  has  now  been  of- 
I  “  fering  infults  to  human  nature  ;  feeking  to  ren- 
“  der  heaven  an  inftrument  of  his  fury,  and  an 
“  accomplice  in  his  guilt.” 

Fernando,  who  all  the  time  of  this  difcourfe 
had  been  trembling  with  rage,  and  turning  fome- 
times  to  Las-Cafas,  fometimes  to  the  company, 
with  eyes  that  fparkled  with  indignation,  was 
now  riling  to  reply  to  him.  Pizarro  ftopt  him. 
j  But  Valverda  took  up  the  difcourfe,  and  fpoke 
in  a  conciliating  ftile.  This  man,  the  blacked: 
diflembler  that  for  the  misfortune  of  the  New 
;  World  Spain  had  ever  produced,  harboured  in 
!  liis  heart  all  kinds  of  villainy ;  but  he  kept  thdm 
clofe  :  and  the  mafk  of  hypocrify,  which  he 
i  never  quitted,  was  fuch  as  iinpofed  on  every 
eye. 

(<  Las-Cafas,”  fays  he,  <(  let  us  on  this  oc- 
1  f(  cafion  pay  no  regard  to  any  thing  but  the  in- 
!  <e  terefts  of  God  himfelf :  for  man  is  before  him 
:  “  as  nothing.  Thefe  people  are  his  enemies, 

:  i(  and  everlaftingly  his  enemies  if  they  die  in  ido- 
t(  latry :  you  yourfelf  cannot  deny  it.  How 
<f  then  can  the  man,  who  to-morrow  will  be 
<fi  the  object  of  God’s  wrath,  be  to-day  the  ob- 
<(  je£t  of  my  affection  ?  Let  them  become  Chrif- 
tc  tians,  and  then  charity  wiil  unite  them  to  us. 
i(  Till  then  it  is  our  duty  to  exclude  them  from 
if  the  number  of  our  friends,  even  as  God  ex- 
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eludes  them  from  the  number  of  his  children. 
Champions  as  we  are  of  the  Faith,,  and  ene¬ 
mies  to  Infidels  and  Pagans,  that  is  the  title 
by  which  this  new-found  World  belongs  to 
us.  The  fovereign  Pontiff  has  made  a  divt- 
fion  of  it,  according  to  the  full  power  that  is 
given  him  by  the  Mod:  High  *.  Meantime, 
whatever  be  the  riches  which  th-efe  Indians 
profane,  whatever  be  the  abuie  they  make  of 
them,  it  is  not  the  right  of  dripping  their  tem¬ 
ples,  and  the  altars  of  their  idols,  of  thole  j 
treafures,  in  order  to  put  them  to  a  better  ule, 
it  is  not  That  we  fihould  confider  :  thde  are  - 
trifling  objeds  for  a  Chriftian  to  attend  to. 
Let  us  rather  difcard  all  thought  of  thole  pe¬ 
ri  fh  able  poflefhons :  let  our  concern  be  about 
the  la]  vat  ton  of  their  fouls.  The  queflion  is, 
whether  we  fhall  fave,  or  luffer  to  perifh,  the 
iouls  of  fo  many  millions  of  our  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  ?  Which  would  you  have  us  do  ?  Save 
them  or  abandon  them  to  perdition  ?  Anxious 
as  I  am  to  fave  them,  God  forbid  I  fhould  be 
for  preferring  violent  to  gentle  methods.  I 
do  believe  that  in  the  iflands  we  went  too  far : 
we  were  not  attentive  enough  to  moderate  the 
fh'd  tranfports  of  our  zeal  j  and  if  there  really 
is  an  eafier  way  of  keeping  them  to  their  duty 
than  by  fervitude,  which  is  what  after  all  they 


*  The  terms  of  the  Bull  are,  «  Of  our  mere  liberality,  i 
and  certain  fcience,  and  from  the  fnllnefs  of  our  apoftolic  ! 
power,  by  the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  to  us  given 
s‘  through  St.  Peter,  we  give,  grant,  and  ailign  .  .  De 
“  noilra  mera  liberhitate,  et  ex  certa  fcientia,  ac  de  apofto-  ' 
“  licse  poteilatis  plenitudine  .  .  .  Automate  omnipotentis  Dei, 

4‘  n°bis  in  beato  Petio  conced'd  .  .  .  dctn  am  us,  ccncedimus  &* 

“  affignamus. 
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would  be  the  better  for,  I  could  wifh,  as  well 
i(  as  you,  that  we  might  condefcend  to  try  it. 

“  But  if,  after  all,  we  fhould  find  ourfeives 
“  obliged  either  to  lay  thefe  rebellious  fpirits 
under  a  happy  neceflity  of  taking  upon  them 
the  yoke  of  Faith,  or  abandon  them  altoge- 
“  ther,  would  it  be  better  to  abandon  them, 
than  by  wholefome  feverities  to  compafs  their 
falvation  ?  This  is  what  for  my  part,  I  can¬ 
not  bring  myfelf  to  think.  Let  us  wait  till 
circumffances  afford  us  fuch  lights  as  may 
ferve  to  govern  our  deliberations  •,  not  giving 
up  the  right  we  have  from  above  of  com¬ 
manding  and  compelling  them  to  come  in, 
“  but  with  a  firm  refolution  never  to  abufe  it. 
“  This,  according  to  my  notion,  is  the  conduct 
t(  which  zeal,  in  concert  with  humanity,  die- 
*(  tates  to  the  Chriflian  Hero.” 

The  middle  way  thus  propofed  by  Velverda, 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  affembly.  But 
Las-Cafas  faw  him-  through,  and  knew  him  for 
an  hypocritical  and  defigning  knave.  (t  Of  all 
“  the  fuperftitions  there  are  in  the  world, ”  faid 
the  Anchorite,  t(  the  moft  pernicious  is  that 
<<  which  holds  up  to  a  man  the  perfuafion,  that 
*e  all  thofe  who  are  not  of  his  belief  are  enemies 
t€  to  the  Almighty.  It  ftifles  in  men’s  hearts 
* e  every  fentiment  of  humanity ;  and  Valverda 
fe  is  fo  far  in  the  right  ;  for  how  can  a  man 
f(  feel  any  love  for  men  whom  he  fuppofes  to  be 
ct  everlafting  objedls  of  the  hatred  and  venge- 
“  ance  of  his  God  ?  Hence  the  barbarous  con- 
“  tempt  our  people  have  conceived  for  the  In- 
‘  dians,  and  the  favage  delight  they  have  fo  of- 
<{  ten  taken  in  opprefling  them.  Ah  !  far  from 
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rc  US  be  the  impious  thought,  that  God,  while 
“  man  breathes,  can  hate  him  for  a  moment. 
*c  Thefe  Indians  are  the  works  of  his  hands,  as 
6e  well  as  you  ;  he  loves  his  works  ;  he  has  made 
“  them  to  be  happy.  Unchangeable  as  he  is,  his 
will  cannot  be  different  now  from  what  it  was 
cx  when  he  created  them  :  and  infinite  as  he  is  in 
power  as  in  goodnefs,  he  has  a  thoufand  ways 
€<  to  us  unknown,  of  gathering  his  fheep  into 
<<r  the  fold. 

ce  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  fraternal  tie 
6S  that  binds  us  to  our  fellow-creatures  has  been 
“  ever  broken;  charity,  equality,  the  natural 
and  facred  right  of  liberty,  all  fubfift  ;  and 
“  throughout  the  whole  furface  of  the  globe. 
Faith,  harmonizing  with  Nature,  offers  to  a 
<e  Chriftian  eye  nothing  but  friends  and  bre- 
‘  <  thren.  But  %  you,  if,  after  all  flavery  fhould 
tc  be  the  only  means  of  retaining  the  Indians 

“  under  the  yoke  of  Faith .  Juft  Hea- 

r<  ven !  flavery,  the  fhame  and  fcandal  of  reli- 
<f  gion ;  flavery,  the  only  means  of  keeping 
men  fteady  in  her  fervice  !  Alas  !  No  ;  his  that 
“  which  difhonors  her,  which  makes  her  odious, 
“  and  which  would  deftroy  her,  if  it  were  in 
“  the  power  of  Hell  to  do  fo.  Slavery  in  what- 
“  ever  nation  it  has  been  eftablifhed*  has  been 
f(  always  cruel:  with  us  it  is  altogether  horrible. 
“  You  know  it  is.  You  have  feen  the  fon  tom 
€t  from  his  father,  the  wife  from  her  hufband, 
“  the  mother  from  her  children.  You  have 
**  feen  whole  companies  of  men  thrown  toge- 
(S  ther  into  a  fhip’s  hold,  chained  down,  and 
“  crammed  in  one  upon  another,  hftf-perifhed 
<(  with  hunger  ;  you  have  feen  them,  when  they 
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tc  have  been  taken  out  of  that  horrible  grave, 
t(  pale,  emaciated,  enfeebled  as  they  were,  you 
<(  have  feen  them,  I  fay,  condemned  that  in- 
<c  ft  ant  to  the  moft  heart-breaking  drugeries. 
**  And  this,  forfooth,  is  the  only  way  of  faving 

fouls  ! - Now  I  would  afk,  have  any  other 

tf  means  been  fo  much  as  thought  of?  Have  anv 
pains  whatever  been  taken  to  inftrudt  them  ? 
<£  Nay,  is  there  fo  much  as  the  leaft  wifti  that 
j  ((  they  jfhould  be  inftru&ed  ?  No :  the  wifti  is, 
i(  that  they  may  live  and  die  like  fo  many  brute 
t(  beafts.  To  bring  them  over  by  perfuafion, 

!  “  the  only  way  is  to  live  along  with  them,  to 
(i  bear  with  their  indocility,  to  footh  their  af- 
;  “  fe&ions  by  gentle  treatment,  to  allure  them 
((  by  confidence,  and  to  fubdue  them  by  gene- 
i{  rofity.  No  argument  fo  efficacious  as  that  of 
!  t(  example  ;  nor  can  Religion  ever  have  fo  pow- 
((  erfuf  an  advocate  as  Virtue.  Be  virtuous,  be 
(<  upright,  and  you’ll  be  heard.  I  think  I  am 
“  myfelf  not  ill  acquainted  with  this  New  World ; 
“  but  if  you  think  otherwife,  afk  any  body  elfe 
i  “  that  has  ever  carried  the  torch  of  Faith  into 
<c  thefe  defolate  regions.  They  will  tell  you, 
<(  how  abfolute  an  empire  is  to  be  gained  over 
“  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  by  reafon,  equity, 
1“  beneficence,  and  heart-confoling  truth.  They  , 
j t(  will  tell  you,  whether  there  ever  were  a  peo- 
pie  lefs  tenacious  of  their  opinions,  more  wil- 
(C  ling  to  be  inftrudled,  more  eafy  to  convince, 
((  The  cafe  was,  that  at  the  very  time  a  merciful 
\<(  and  gracious  God  was  preaching  to  them,  they 
faw  themfelves  affailed  by  a  fwarm  of  perfidi- 
i(  ous  plunderers,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
!“  fame  God,  ftript  them  of  their  all,  threw  them 

<(  into 
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into  chains,  and  worried  them  by  an  incelFant 
ft  train  of  outrages.  Thus  circumftanced,  is  it 
tt  to  be  wondered  at,  if  theysaccufed  of  knavery 
it  and  impofture  thofe  who  preached  up  the 
“  mildnefs  of  his  laws  ?”  What  I  am  telling  you 

«  of  I  have  feen. - -Yes,  thefe  very  eyes  have 

“  feen  it.  The  calumnies  that  are  thrown  out 
“  againft  thefe  poor  people,  will  not  go  down 
«  where  I  am. 

<«  But  were  thev  ever  fo  obftinate  and  wedded 
to  their  errors,"  is  that  a  reafon  for  treating 
«  them  like  brutes  ? — But  the  rigours  of  flavery 
a  are  to  be  relaxed,  it  is  faid,  in  their  favor.  ... 
«  Yes,  this  has  been  promifed  a  hundred  and  a 
“  hundred  times  :  but  with  what  fruit  ?  I  have 
«e  feen  Ferdinand  affected,  Ximenes  exafperated, 
«<  Charles  Blocked  at  the  account  I  gave  them  of 
the  cruelties  pra&ifed  on  thefe  poor,  people. 
it  They  have  tried  to  remedy  the  mifehief :  but 
«  with  all  their  power  they  have  tried  in  vain. 

«  When  the  vulture  of  tyranny  has  once  got 
n  the  "prey  within  his  gripe,  he  will  gorge  him- 
«  felf  *}  nothing  can  make  him  quit  his  hold. 

<c  No,  my  friends,  there  is  no  middle  way :  we 
tt  muft  either  renounce  the  name  of  men,  abjure 
«  the  name  of  Chriftians,  or  debar  ourfelves  for 
“  ever  from  the  right  of  making  Haves.  That 
tt  fhameful  Bate  of  degradation  in  which  the 
tt  ftronger  holds  the  weaker,  is  fhockmg  to  hu_ 
«  manky;  but,  above  all  things,  moft  abomina- : 
«  ble  in  the  eyes  of  religion.  Brother ,  thou  art 
tt  my  Jlave,  is  "an  abfurdity  in  the  mouth  of  any 
tt  man ;  but  it  is  perjury  and  blafphemy  in  that 

«  of  a  Chriftian.  .  >  j 

tt  And  under  what  title  is  it,  I  would  be  glad 
«  to  know,  that  the  rage  of  opprefiion  Ihelters 

“  it  felf  ?  | 
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“  itfelf  ?  Champions  of  the  Faith  ?  Faith  demands 
tc  of  us  no  other  hearts  than  what  are  fubdued 
“  by  reafon.  What  has  Faith  in  common  with 
“  our  avarice,  and  our  rapine  ?  The  God  we 
“  ferve,  is  he  a  God  that  thirfteth  after  gold  ? 
“  ^  Pope ,  you  fay,  has  divided  out  the  Indies! 
“  But  were  the  Indies  his  to  give  ?  Had  he  him- 
“  felf  that  right  which  men  lay  claim  to  in  his 
u  name  ?  Whatever  right  he  may  have  had  to 
“  give  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  in  charge  to 
“  fuch  as  will  make  it  their  bufmefs  to  indraft 
st  them,  he  can  have  none  to  deliver  them  over 
<s  as  a  prey  to  men  whofe  only  view  is  plunder. 
“  No  ;  he  could  have  had  no  fuch  views.  His 
“  grant  was  meant,  not  for  cut-throats,  but  for 
(t  apodles. 

“  If  the  Indies  then  are  yours,  it  is  only  by 
«  right  of  conqued  :  and  this  right,  a  tyran- 
“  nical  one  at  bed,  the  happinefs  only  of  the 
"  conquered,  if  any  thing,  can  legitimate.  No, 
“  Pizarro,  it  is  only  by  clemency  and  goodnefs 
u  that  it  can  be  rendered  iud :  and  it  is  from 
u  the  ufe  you  make  of  victory,  that  you  will 
“  merit  the  character  either  of  a  ruffian  by  your 
u  fury,  or  of  a  hero  by  your  beneficence.  Ah  \ 
“  trad  me,  never  wait  for  the  moment  of  Ih 
((  cence  and  confudon  to  apply  a  curb  to  victory. 
"  Devote  this  day,  as  you  feem  to  have  intend- 
“  ed,  to  holy  resolutions.  All  thefe  warriors, 
“  difpofed  as  you  are  to  liden  to  the  voice  of 
“  nature,  will' be  eager  to  follow  your  example. 
“  They  are  young,  they  are  yet  open  to  impref- 
u  lion  ;  nor  has  corruption  taken  pofTeffion  of 
‘ ‘  their  hearts.  I  have  but  lately  had  a  proof  of 
“  it ;  nay,  if  I  midake  not,  they  are  even  now 
tc  touched  by  the  reprefentation  of  the  calamities 

Vql,  I.  F  «  I  have 
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«  I  have  been  painting  to  you.  I  conjure  you 

*.  in  the  name  of  Religion,  in  the.name  of  your 

«  country,  and  of  human  nature,  engage  them 

<1  to  bind  themfelves  with  you,  and  that  hy  oath , 

,<  to  fpare  fuch  of  the  Indians  as  fhall  fubmit  to 
r  r-  rt  .x  • _ f-Vipir  lihprMes. 


to  iparc  juLii  -  —  .  . 

*<  you,  to  refpeft  their  properties,  their  liberties, 

.1  and  their  lives.  Tis  a  facred  tie,  which  per-  - 
«  _ m  i. « .fo  pusrcl  you 


“  ana  tnar  lives.  - - *  * 

a  haps  you  will  have  need  of,  to  guar,  you 
«  from  plunging  into  the  greateft  crimes  :  it  will 
C<  be,  at  leaft,  a  pledge  of  that  peace  which,  in 
«  the  name  of  the  Indians,  I  their  friend,  or 
“  (may  I  ftile  myfelf?)  their  father,  by  tee 
tears,  and  on  thefe  knees,  implore  for  them 
at  your  hands.”  At  thefe  words,  he  threw 

himfelf  at  Pizarro’s  feet. 

«  And  I,  for  my  part,”  cried  Fernando,  pro- 
‘  i  teft  againft  an  aft  fo  dilhonorab  e.  .  o  won 
«<  drous  a  folicitude  and  precaution  is  ai  proof 
t<  how  indifferent  an  opinion  is  entertained  of  us. 
“  The  man  who  is  Ready  in  his  duty,  can  at  a 

«<  times  anfwer  fon  himfelf,  and  needs  not  oaths 

««  to  fhackle  him.”  «  „  _ 

«.£  To  cement  an  engagement  of  lnterett,  re¬ 
plied  Las-Cafas  mildly,  ‘V  nffter 

«  facraments  has  been  preferred  and  admirofte  - 

«<  ed  by  yourfelf :  and  yet,  to  guard  whole  na- 
<.  tions  againft  deftruaion,  the  caution  of  a  fim- 
«  pie  oath  is  thought  unnecefiary  and  difhonor- 

“  Fernando  felt  himfelf  confounded,  and  that 
made  him  the  more  enraged.  He  broke  out  into 
the  rnoft  outrageous  inveaives  againft  the  Pro¬ 
hor  of  the  Indies;  accufed  him  of  treachery  to 

his  king,  his  country,  and  even  his  God ;  loaded 
him  with  the  moft  opprobrious  epithets ;  calle 
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Wm  an  informer,  and  a  partizan  of  impiety, 
tfizarro,  to  whom  this  perverfe  and  violent  man 
was  too  neceiTary  to  be  parted  with,  faw  that  the 
moment  was  come,  when,  if  all  poffible  care  were 
not  taken  to  prevent  it,  he  muft  irrecoverably 
loie  him.  His  firfl:  endeavour,  therefore,  was  to 
ioften  him,  and  bring  him  to  a  better  temper ; 
then  addrefling  himfelf  to  Las-Cafas,  he  faid  to 
him  with  an  air  of  refpedt,  that  his  zeal  was  fuch 
as  merited  the  glory  he  had  gained  by  it :  that 
his  paternal  councils  and  maxims  Should  be  al¬ 
ways  prefent  to  his  mind  :  that  he  would  be  go¬ 
verned  by  them  as  much  as  was  in  his  power  :  but 
that,  for  his  part,  he  was  in  hopes  his  word  might 
Ibe  a  fufficient  pledge.  5 

The  Anchorite  in  a  fit  of  conrternation,  re- 
:ired  with  Alonzo.  «  You  fee,”  fays  he,  “  my 

friend,  that  my  zeal  is  of  no  ufe  here.  I  told 
‘  you  how  it  would  be.  This  trial  fatisfies  me  : 

prefs  me  now  no  more.  I  think  I  understand 
!  fhzarro  s  chafer :  he  would  be  a  man  of 
s  probity  and  moderation  himfelf,  if  others 
;  would  be  fo  too.  But  he  is  bent  upon  carry- 
f  his  Pr°jeft  through,  and  his  ambition  will 
make  his  good  difpofitions  give  way  to  circum- 
f  “ances*  I  will  not  propofe  your  leaving  him? 

;  that  would  only  be  diminishing  the  number, 

[  and  weakening  the  caufe  of  honeft  men.  But 
as  for  me,  whofe  prefence  is  already  trouble¬ 
some,  to  him,  and  will  foon  be  odious,  all  that 
remains  for  me  to  do,  is  to  go  back  again  to 
my  folitude.  Adieu.  If  you  find  this  con- 
queft  turn  into  a  robbery,  you  have  but  to  take 
j  counfel  of  your  own  heart,  it  will  always  lead 
you  right.” 

^  2  Alonzo, 
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Alonzo,  who  before  this  was  far  from  being 
pleafed  with  what  he  had  been  a  witnefs  to,  was 
particularly  hurt  at  feeing  Las-Cafas  thus  difmif- 
fed :  and  he  himfelf  would  have  taken  his  leave 
of  them,  if  he  had  not  thought  himfelf  too  far 
engaged  in  honour  to  retreat.  _  “  My  friend, 
fays  he  to  his  venerable  companion,  “  I -will  flay 
“  then,  if  you  will  liave  it  fo ;  I  will  do  by  you 
“  as  you  did  by  me.  But  I  fhall  watch  Pizarro : 
«  i  {hall  foon  fee  whether  he  keeps  his  promife 
“  to  you :  and  if  I  find  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
sc  be  affociated  with  a  gang  of  robbers,  be  aiTur- 
«  ed  I  'fhall  not  be  their  companion  long.” 


CHAP.  XIII. 


jl^AS-CASAS  was  recondu&ed  as  far  as  the 
river  of  Lizards.  He  there  got  on  board  an  In- 
dian  bark.  Being  now  alone  and  at  his  eak 
with  the  Savages,  he  converfed  with  them  ;  he 
enioyed  the  pleafure  of  receiving  their  artlefs  ca 
relies  ;  and  made  it  his  fludy  to  give  them  conlo- 

lation.  r  .  ^  . 

<C  Good  Bather,”  faid  one  of  them  to  him 

“  we  know  thou  loveft  us,  and  art  forry  for  us 

“  We  know  all  thou  had  done  for  us :  we  knov 

“  what  pains  thou  haft  taken  to  perfuade  ou 

“  matters  not  to  ufe  us  fo.  Wilt  thou  now  le 

“  us  go  and  make  glad  the  hearts  of  our  friend 

*  ‘  that  live  on  yonder  mountain  ?  They  know  tha 
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tf  we  have  feen  thee;  Capana,  the  chief  of  our 
te  brethren  there,  would  give  ten  years  of  his 
“  life  with  all  his  heart  to  have  thee,  were  it  but 
“  for  a  moment.  Do  now  come  and  fee  him, 
“  The  path  that  leads  to  his  retreat  is  rough  in- 
te  deed,  narrow,  with  every  now  and  then  a 
t6  gulty  or  a  precipice  in  the  way  ;  but  thou  {halt 
“  ride  in  a  chair  of  wicker-work,  and  we’ll  take 
it  by  turns  to  carry  thee.” 

At  thefe  words  two  dreams  of  tears  gufhed 
down  the  good  Father’s  cheeks ;  and  fo  many 
voyages  as  he  had  taken  from  the  one  world  to 
the  other,  fo  many  toils  and  fufferings  as  he  had 
undergone,  all,  all  was  paid  for. 

<e  What,”  fays  he,  “  upon  the  Ifthmus  ! 
“  What,  near  where  we  are,  are  there  dill  any 
{f  Indians  that  are  free  ?  Ah  !  but  are  they  well 
((  concealed,  and  are  you  fure  Davila  will  not  be 
*(  able  to  find  them  out  f” — “  Yes,  yes,  they 
te  are  fafe  enough,”  laid  the  favages  ;  “  it  is  only 
<e  we  that  know  the  way  to  them  :  and  fee  here, 
<f  Father,”  pointing  to  their  lips,  “  hulh  is  the 

<(  word  here.  Poor  Indians  know  how  to  die; 

*  \ 

6i  they  tell  no  tales.” 

Las-Cafas  made  no  difficulty  of  granting  their 
requed.  Thereupon  they  hauled  up  the  canoe 
into  a  creek  ;  and  taking  their  way  through  thick 
underwoods,  they  plunged  into  the  wilds. 

As  they  were  palling  along  a  narrow  defile  be¬ 
tween  two  hills,  a  roar  was  heard  that  made  the 
foreds  ring.  The  Indians  turned  pale ;  their 
hair  hood  an  end  upon  their  heads.  They  per¬ 
ceived  what  it  was  ;  it  was  the  roar  of  a  tyger. 
They  dood  ft  ill,  and  lidened ;  the  fame  roar 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  Upon  that,  feeing  that 
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the  danger  was  at  their  elbow,  and  that  the  ty- 
ger  had  got  fcent  of  them  and  was  coming  to  at- 
tack  them,  they  drew  clofe  together,  and  ranged 
themfelves  in  a  circle  round  Las-Cafas.  “  Let  us 
“  get  round  thee,”  fakl  they  to  him,  “  and 
“  don’t  thou  be  afraid  ;  he  will  take  but  one,  and 
“  it  wont  be  thee.”  In  effect,  up  came  the  ty- 
ger  that  inftant,  and  making  but  three  bounds 
to  crofs  the  valley,  fattened  upon  an  Indian,  and 
made  off  with  him  into  the  woods,  without 
ttackening  his  pace.  The  pious  Anchorite,  lift¬ 
ing  up  his  hands  to  Heaven,  gave  a  doleful  Ihriek 
and  dropt  down  to  the  ground,  overcome  with 
grief  and  contternation.  But  prefently  recover¬ 
ing  himfelf,  and  finding  himfelf  in  the  midft  of 
ins  faithful  Indians,  who  were  bufy  in  calling 
back  his  fcattered  fpirits ;  “  Ah !  my  friends,” 
fays  he,  <£  what  a  fight  is  this  !” — “  Nay  now, 
“  Father,  never  mind  it,”  faid  the  poor  crea- 
tures,  this  is  nothing  at  all.” — “  Nothing,  fay 
<{  you!  good  Heavens!  what,  do  you  call  this 
*s  nothing  1” — “  O  no.  Father,  the  tygers  are 
r£  nothing  to  the  Spaniards.” — .««  O  impious 
£‘  and  inhuman  race  !”  exclaimed  the  Ancho- 


‘ i  rite,  what  fhame  does  this  reflect  on  you  !  And 
<(  l'o,  in  companion  of  you,  even  tygers  are  not 
feared  S” 

At  length,  up  rocks  and  down  precipices,  they 
come  to  the  valley  they  were  in  quett  of.  It  lies 
encircled  by  a  ring  of  mountains,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  in  fuch  a  manner  with  forefts,  that,  what¬ 
ever  way  they  are  viewed,  they  prefent  no  other 
appearance  than  that  of  an  uniform  and  enor¬ 
mous  mats  of  woodland,  without  betraying  any 
figns  of  the  hollow  they  inclofe. 

Pufhing 


Pufking  on  through  the  wood,  fo  me  times 
walking,  fometimes  creeping  upon  all  fours,  at 
length  they  gained  the  fummit  of  the  mountain. 
On  a  hidden,  Las-Cafas  was  ftruck  with  the  pro- 
fpedt  of  a  rich  valley,  which  perfectly  enchanted 
him  with  the  delightful  fertility  of  its  appearance. 
In  the  middle  of  a  plain  a  hamlet  rifesto  his  view ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  hamlet,  the  hut  of  tlie 
Cacique.  At  this  light  the  good  Anchorite  felt 
his  bowels  yearn  with  tendernefs  and  companions 
tc  Ah  !  my  poor  people,”  he  cried*  “  Heaven 
se  grant  that  your  retreat  may.  fox  ever  reft  con- 
“  cealed  !” 

At  the  approach  of  the  travellers,  their  com¬ 
rades  came  running  up  to  them,  eager  to  hear 
what  news  it  was  they  brought.  “  book  here,' 
€i  here’s  our  Father  !”  cried  the  new-comers  in  a 
kind  of  triumph,  “  here  he  is  ;  ’tis  he,  ’tis  he;* 
«<  his  Las-Cafas’s  own  felf.”  At  hearing  che 
name  of  Las-Cafas,  nothing  can  exprefs  the  de¬ 
light  of  thele  poor  grateful  creatures.  Imme- 
diately  all  hands  were  difputing  which  fhould  take 
him  up,'  and  carry  him  to  the  hut  of  the  Cacique;* 
who,  before  he  had  got  there,  had  already  heardr 
the  news  of  his  arrival* 

Advancing  a  few  fteps,  and  holding  out  his 
arms  to  embrace  him,  <c  Come,  my  father,”  fays 
the  chief,  <c  come,  and  comfort  thy  poor  cliil- 
drem  for  the  hard  ufage  they  have  fuffered : 
t(  Yes,  that  thou  wilt :  behold,  the  fight  of  thee 
*(  makes  them  forget  it  all.” 

Las-Cafas  all  this  time  was  enjoying  the  pureft 
delight  that  a  heart  of  virtue  and  fenfibility  is  ca¬ 
pable  of.  «  O  my  friends  !”  faid  he,  embracing 
them  one  after  another,  <£  if  you  love  me  lo  ten- 
“  derly,  me  who  never  did  any  thing  for  you, 
;  '  F  4  «  how 
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how  would  you  have  loved  a  people  who  had 
taken  a  pride  in  teaching  ^you  the  ufeful  arts 
“  of  life ;  in  giving  you  wife  laws,  good  morals, 

“  and  a  mode  of  worlhip  fucli  as  is  agreeable  to 
<f  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe  u  Ah,  father,” 
cried  the  Cacique,** “  yes,  we  ftiould  indeed! 

we  fhould  have  worihipped  fuch  a  people.  But 
cc  what  avails  our  regretting  what  cannot  now 
take  place  ?  No,  let’s  be  happy  with  the  com* 
st  fort  we  have  got.  The  only  good  kind  man 
there  is  among  ft  them  is  come  to  vilit  us. 
fS  Come  along,  father:  let  us  think  of  nothing 
c‘  now  but  joy.”  *  1 

He  led  him  into  his  hut ;  and  what  was  Las- 
Cafas’s  furprize,  when  he  faw  upon  an  altar  a 
kind  of  figure  of  cedar  wood,  in  which  traces  fome- 
what  like  his  own  were  difcernible.  (<  Look,” 
fays  the  Cacique,  <c  look.  Father  !  here  art' thou 
t(  thy  very  felf.  One  of  our  people  who  had  feen 
iC  thee,  and  who  from  that  time  could  think  of 
“  nothing  elfe,  has  made  this  iikenefs  of  thee. 

(C  Wherever  we  go,  this  goes  too.  We  talk  to 
it  whenever  we  fet  out  upon  any  undertaking; 
i(  and  fnce  we  have  had  it,  every  thing  has  gone 
i(  well  with  us.” 

Las- Ca fas,  who  could  not  help  feeling  at  firft 
an  emotion  of  tendernefs  and  gratitude,  chid 
him  ft  If  for  giving  way  to  it  ;  and  addreffing  him- 
felf  to  the  Cacique  with  a  mild  but  ferious  air ; 

<c  You  muft  down,”  fays  he,  u  with  this  figure; 

“  a  frail  object  like  me  is  no  ft  objeff  of  fuch 
adoration.”  At  thefe  words  he  was  going  to 
lay  hands  on  the  figure,  in  order  to  beat  it  to 
pieces.  The  Cacique  ftruggled  for  it,  as  he  ^ 
would  have  ftruggled  to  lave  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.  "  Ah,  let  it  alone,  let  it  alone!  Why 

((  now. 


te  now,  why  now  would  ft  thou  rob  us  of  it? 
tf  When  thou  art  gone,  it  will  ferve  to  make  us, 
“  and  our  children,  and  our  childrens’  children 
t(  remember  the  only  friend  we  qver  had  among 
c<  the  cruel  men  that  vex  us.” 

The  whole  people  were  in  a  fhort  time  got  to¬ 
gether  about  the  hut,  eager  to  fee  Las-Cafas,  He 
fhewed  himfelf,  and  the  Iky  rung  again  with, 
fhouts  of  tranfport :  “  Here  he  is,  the  good  man! 
“  the  kind,  good  man,  here  he  is  !  He  loves  us, 
“  he  pities  us,  he  is  our  friend  ;  he  is  come  to 
‘ e  fee  us  !  Let  him  ftay  with  us,  let  the  good  man 
“  ftay  with  us,  our  hearts  and  all  we  have  got 
“  are  his.”  , 

“  O  God  of  Nature  !”  cried  Las-Cafas,  “  is 
it  pofiible  that  hearts  fo  true,  fo  tender,  fo 
t(  ftmple,  fo  fufceptible  ihould  not  be  innocent 
“  before  thee  !” 

Mean  time  the  young  hunters  fpread  themfelves 
over  the  plain  ;  fome  pierced  the  feathered  game 
with  their  unerring  fliafts  •,  others  chaced  the 
mountain-deer,  lefs  nimble  than  themfelves.  The 
prey  came  in  in  abundance,  and  the  banquet 
was  prepared. 

'  Seating  himfelf  by  the  fide  of  the  Cacique  en¬ 
circled  by  his  family,  'Las-Cafas  informed  him- 
felf  of  the  cuftoms,  their  manners,  and  their 
police.  .  Nature,  he  found,  was  their  legiftator 
and  their  guide.  To  love,  to  be  afliftant  to  one 
another,  10  avoid  doing  one  another  harm  :  to 
honor  their  parents,  to  obey  their  chief :  to  at¬ 
tach  themfelves  to  a  companion  of  the  other  fex, 
who  was  a  relief  to  them  in  their  labours,  and 
brought  them  children  without  even  a  fufpicion 
of  infidelity  to  difturb  their  peaceful  union  :  to 
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cultivate  their  fields  in  common,  and  divide  the 
produce  :  fuch  was  their  plan  of  life. 

c<  Well,  now,”  faid  Las-Cafas,  ({  all  this  is  - 
ii  the  law  of  my  God,  which  he  has  graven  in 
ft  your  hearts ;  you  ferve  him  without  knowing 
him ;  and  it  is  his  voice  that  guides  you.” 

<{  Thy  God !  he  is  our  enemy,”  cried  the 
Cacique;  tc  He  is  the  God  of  the  Spaniards.”— 

“  The  God  of  the  Spaniards  is  not  your  enemy  : 

“  he  is  the  God  of  all  Nature :  and  we  are  all 

“  his  children.” - «  Ah,  if  that  is  but  true,” 

laid  the  Cacique,  u  a  God  that  will  love  us  is 
the  very  thing  we  long  for  Surely  now  Las- 
(l  Cafas’s  God  muft  be  a  good  and  gracious  God; 

“  we  fhould  like  of  all  things  to  worfhip  him. 

*(  Lofe  no  time  then,  but  tell  us  all  about  him.” 
Upon  that,  Las~Cafas,  obeying  the  impulfe  of 
his  zeal,  gave  them  a  defcription  of  his  God  in 
a  manner  fo  fublime  and  fo  affecting,  that  the 
Cacique  fpringing  up  from  his  feat  in  a  kind  of 
Jranfport,  cried  out,  “  God  of  Las-Cafas,  re- 
“  ceive  cur  vows  !”  And  all  the  people  repeated 
the.  words  after  him. 

That- In flant  the  Cacique,  turning  to  the  An¬ 
chorite,  thought  he  beheld  a  kind  of  divine  fplen- 
cior  illuminating  his  countenance:  for  his  piety 
gave  life  to  every  feature  :  joy  gliftened  in  his 
eyes.  “  Tell  me,”  fays  the  Cacique,  (i  has  thy 
61  God  never  fhewn  himfelf  to  men  ?” — “  Yes,” 
anfwered  Las-Cafas,  u  men  have  feen  him ;  he 
“  has  even  deigned  to  dwell  among  them.” — — 

“  Under  what  form  ?” - <c  Under  the  form 

“  of  a  man.” - Well,  and  fo  ?  art  not  thou 

that  God,  who  art  come  to  comfort  us  ?” — — 

«  I  - «  If  thou  art,  hide,  O  hide  thyfelf 

“  no  longer  !  Tell  us — fpeak  out ;  and  let  us 
u  worfhip  thee  !” 

/  The 
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Tlie  humble  Anchorite,  all  confufion  at  the 
error  which  the  fimplicity  of  the  poor  Indians  had 
led  them  into,  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  bring  them 
out  of  it.  But  before  he  expofed  the  fublime 
truths  of  religion  to  the  credulity  of  their  weak 
and  uninftru&ed  minds,  he  wifhed  to  have  an 
account  of  their  prefent  mode  of  worfhip. 
“  Alas  !”  faid  the  Cacique,  “  what  could  we  do? 
“We  have  been  worfhipping  the  Tyger,  as  be-N 
“  ing  the  moft  terrible  of  all  the  animals  that 
“  we  know  of.  But  don’t  let  thy  God  be  jea- 
“  lous  :  it  was  the  worfhip  of  terror,  not  of  love.” 
“  — Come,  come,  then,”  cried  Las-Cafas,  u  let 
“  us  throw  down  that  abominable  idol.”  And 
immediately  the  Indians,  animated  by  the  zeal 
he  had  infpired  them  with,  ran  with  him  to  the- 
temple.  * 


CHAP.  XIV. 

From  a  deep  cave  he  faw  hard  by  the  tem¬ 
ple,  the  Anchorite  thought  he  heard  the  found 
of  groans.  “  What’s  that  I  hear?”  faid  he, 
“  Ah,  never  mind,”  faid  the  Cacique  *,  u  go  on, 
**  go  on.  There  are  indeed  fome  unhappy  peo~ 
t€  pie  there  *,  but  fpare  our  fhame,  and  do  not 
* 6  infift  upon  our  fhewing  them  to  thee,”  Bar¬ 
tholomew  took  no  further  notice  for  the  prefent, 
but  continued  his  way  to  that  abominable  tem¬ 
ple,  where  he  faw  the  figure  of  the  Tyger-god, 

upon 
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upon  an  altar  that  was  ftill  red  with  blood. 
“  What  blood  is  this,”  faid  he  again,  “  that  I 
“  fee  upon  the  altar  — — (c  The  blood  of  ani- 
i:  mals,”  anfwered  the  Cacique,  i(  and  fome- 

c‘  times” - ec  Well,  go  on.” — u  Of  Spaniards. 

(e  Nay,  what  wouldft  thou  have  us  do  ?  If  they 
<c  happen  to  penetrate  as  far  as  thefe  forefts, 
iC  there  is  no  help  for  it,  we  muft  either  kill  or 
ee  take  them  :  And  when  we  have  got  them, 
<c  what  can  we  do  with  them,  without  we  fa- 
<c  crifice  them  ?  If  a  Angle  man  of  them  were  to 
“  efcape,  our  retreat  would  immediately  be  dif- 
“  covered,  and  then  it  would  be  ail  over  with 
“  us.  What  thou  heardeft  but  now  was  the 
tc  moan  of  a  poor  unhappy  youth,  whom  we 
<e  can’t  help  pitying.  I  can’t  And  in  my  heart 
<c  to  kill  him.  And  yet  die  he  mu  A,  that’s  cer- 


“  tain  :  for  if  he  were  to  be  let  loofe,  we  could 
* c  not  expeft  but  that  -when  he  got  home,  he 
4  4  would  betray  us.” 

Las-Qafas  alked  to  fee  him  ;  and  after  he  had 
made  them  break  to  pieces  the  Tyger-idol  with 
its  altar,  returned  by  the  way  of  the  prifon, 
\vhere  the  young  man  was  kept. 

The  captive.  When  he  faw  the  venerable  fa¬ 
ther  coming  in,  made  no  doubt  but  that  this  was 
another  victim  who  was  come  to  yield  himfelf  a 
martyr  to  the  Faith.  “  O  father,  father,  come,” 
he  cried,  “  and  help  me!  Support  my  Anking 
6C  fpirits  with  your  Ipiritual  afliftance  !  Let  your 
ec  example  infpire  me  with  fortitude !  Teach  a 
“  poor  young  man  to  wean  himfelf  from  life,  and 
<c  meet  his  fate  with  refolution.” 

But  when  he  came  to  obferve  that  the  Ancho¬ 
rite  was  at  his  liberty  j  when  he  heard  him  order 
the  Indians  to  retire,  and  faw  with  what  defe¬ 
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rence  they  obeyed  him;  “  Heavens!”  cried- he, 
f(  what  is  this  I  fee  ?  and  whence  is  it,  you  come 
ce  to  poflefs  fuch  a  command  over  thefe  people  ? 
“  Are  you  Angel  of  Heaven,  fent  for  my  deii- 
(t  verance  ?  Speak  !  Tell  me,  I  befeech  you, 
t(  who  and  what  you  are  ?  I  begin  to  feel  hope 
i(  turning  to  a  heart  it  had  fo  long  abandon- 
te  ed.” 

i(  lam  a  Spaniard,  as  well  as  yourfelf,”  an~ 
fwered  Las-Cafas ;  i(  but  having  never  ftained 
<e  my  hands  with  the  crimes  of  my  countrymen, 
t(  I  am  here  at  full  liberty  among  the  Indians; 
<f  and  what  is  more,  chlerifhedby  them,  and  be- 
loved.” — f(  Alas!  and  I,”  faid  Gonfalvo,  (that 
was  the  young  man’s  name)  i(  what  have  I  done 
“  but  what  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  and  what  I 
ts  was  indifpenftbly  obliged  to  ?  I  am  the  fon 
tf  of  Davila,  the  governor  of  the  Ifthmus :  he 
“  had  fent'  me  out  in  purfuit  of  the  Savages. 
“  Having  made  our  way,  my  companions  and 
<c  I,  through  the  woods,  we  at  laif  found  our- 
tc  felves  in  this  valley  :  The  Indians  furrounded 
us,  and  overpowered  us  with  their  numbers. 
<s  Some  of  my  people  were  happy  enough  to  die 
<£  in  battle;  the  reft  were  taken;  and  one  after 
“  another,  I  have  feen  every  man  of  them  facri- 
“  ficed  upon  the  altar  of  the  Tyger.  To  me 
“  alone  the  Indians  have  fhewn  favour;  whe- 
fe  ther  there  is  fomething  in  my  youth  that  has 
tc  touched  their  favage  hearts,  and  that  my  tears 
“  have  infpired  them  with  compaflion  ;  or  whe- 
,c  ther  it  is,  that  their  cruelty  has  made  a  point  of 
“  referving  me  for  a  facrifice  apart ;  In  the  mean 
fs  time,  here  they  have  left  me,  in  a  date  of  hor- 
rible  abandonment,  racked  by  the  continual 

“  appre^ 
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“  apprehenfion  of  death,  more  cruel  than  death 
“  itfelf.  Pardon,  good  father,  pardon  at  my  age 
u  this  excefs  of  weaknefs,  which,  indeed,  I  can't 
S(  help  blulhing  to  avow :  life,  however,  I  muft 
u  confefs,  is  dear  to  me.  Thus  to  quit,  in  the 
tf  morning  of  my  days,  fuch  delightful  profpe<Sts 
“  as  I  had  before  me  !  Such  joy  as  it  would  have 
(t  been  for  me  to  fee  Spain  again  !  And  now  to 
“  think  that  thofe  happy,  thofe  delicious  days  I 
“  thought  to  fpend  there  are  gone  for  ever  !  It 
et  drives  me  to  defpair.  At  any  rate,  were  I 
<c  but  to  die  in  the  field,  and  by  the  hand  of  an 
u  enemy  of  whom  there  were  fome  honour  to 
((  be  gained  ;  but  here,  to  think  of  my  being 
<c  ftretched  out  upon  the  altar  for  thefe  brutal 
t(  people  to  tear  out  my  bowels  before  my  face ! 
(<  to  think  of  my  lying  there  all  the  while,  and 
,c  feeing  them  light  the  fire  that  is  to  burn  me  at 
the  foot  of  their  Tyger-idol ! — it  is  too  horri- 
(t  ble  to  be  borne.  Ah  !  if  you  could  now  but 
deliver  me  out  of  their  bloody  hands  !  if  you 
**  could  but  reftore  me  to  my  father !  He  has 
•c  but  me  :  In  me  was  his  only  hope  ;  and  that 
“  hope  thefe  barbarians  have  deprived  him  of.” 

<f  Alas,  my  friend  !”  faid  Las-Cafas,  “  how 
far  are  you  ftill  from  being  inftru&ed  by  mis- 
<(  fortune  !  You,  who  are  the  fon  of  Davila  ! 
u  you  give  the  name  of  barbarians  to  a  people, 
<(  of  whom  he,  for  thefe  ten  years  paft,  has 
*(  been  making  one  continual  mafiacre !  Alas  ! 
«  how  many  fathers,  deprived  by  his  fury  of 
*(  their  fweet,  their  onl^  hope,  have  been  flaugh- 
tered,  while  on  their  knees  they  have  been 
“  imploring  mercy  for  their  children  !  I  tell  you, 
u  young  man,  he  has  filed  more  ftreams  of 
blood,  than  you  have  drops  of  it  in  your  veins  ^ 

“  and 
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«  and  the  poor  creatures,  who  have  taken  re- 
“  fuge  in  the  bofom  of  this  foreft,  are  but  the 
i(  miferable  remains  of  the  vaft  multitudes  he  has 
u  exterminated.  And  even  them,  as  you  have 
<c  very  good  reafon  to  know,  he  is  {fill  upon  the 
u  hunt  for.  If  he  difcovers  them,  they  are  un- 
“  done:  and  to  reftore  his  fon  to  him,  you  cannot 
"  (i  but  own  yourfelf,  would  be  to  rifque  the  dilco- 
u  very  of  a  fecret,  on  the  keeping  of  which  their 

“  lives  abfolutely  depend.” - “  For  Heaven’s 

“  fake,”  interrupted  Gonfalvo,  «  do  not  tell  them 

ic  who  I  am.” - (C  What?”  faid  Las-Cafas, 

“  do  you  think  then  I  will  deceive  them?  Do  you 
((  think  I  would  conceal  from  them  the  danger 
“  they  would  expofe  themfelves  to  by  fetting 
you  at  liberty  ?  By  no  means :  I  (hould  think 
u  I  were  joining  in  a  plot  againft  their  lives. 
u  If  I  fay  any  thing  to  them  on  your  behalf,  I 
(t  fhall  certainly  tell  them  who  you  are:  they  fhall 
“  know  what  it  is  I  afk,  and  what  rifque  they 
t{  run  in  granting  it.  However,  I  will  do  which 
“  ever  you  would  have  me  ;  be  filent  or  explicit ; 
u  therefore  take  your  choice.”-— u  My  choice  ! 
iC  Either  way  I  fee  nothing  but  death  before  my 

u  eyes.  I  caft  myfelf  wholly  upon  you.” - - 

“  Take  courage,  then.  But  from  the  condition 
(i  you  are  now  reduced  to,  I  would  with  you,  if 
u  you  efcape,  to  derive  this  great  and  ufeful  lef* 
4(  fon ;  That  the  law  of  force  is  an  odious  law  • 
((  that  if  the  Indians  governed  themfelves  by  it 
on  their  part,  there  is  no  punifhment  fo  great 
l(  that  the  fon  of  Davila  would  not  have  reafon 
“  to  expe<5f  .*  that  weaknefs  is  the  natural  ftate 
“  of  man  ;  that  in  your  condition  there  is  no  man 
((  but  would  be  timorous  and  faint-hearted:  that 
“  pride,  in  a  being  wh0  like  man  has  adverfity 
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*£  for  ever  at  his  elbow,  is  the  height  of  mad- 
££  nefs  :  and  that  expsfed  as  he  is  continually  to 
<£  become  an  objedf  of  companion,  it  is  as  weak 
«£  as  it  is  wicked  in  him  to  be  void  of  it  him- - 
«  felf.” 

Returning  to  Capana,  ££  Cacique,”  hud  Las- 
Cafas,  £<  doft  thou  not  feel  as  if  a  great  load 
“  were  taken  off*  thy  fhoulders,  now  thou  art, 
(e  come  to  ferve  a  juft  and  merciful  God,  inftead 
((  of  worshipping  a  malicious  Being  ?” — c£  Yes, 
“  indeed,”  faid  the  Cacique:  <£  and  our  hearts, 
<£  which  had  been  fhrunk  up  and  withered,  in 
f(  a  manner,  by  terror,  now  feel  expanded  as  it 

were,  by  love.” - “  Yes,  my  friend,  love 

c<  is  what  man  is  made  for.  Hatred,  vengeance, 
ec  all  the  cruel  paffions  are  to  him  fo  many  dates 
6(  of  conftraint,  of  anguifh,  and  of  debafement. 
ce  He  finds  himfelf  exalted,  he  finds  hifnielf 
<{  making  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  to  the 
(f  divine  excellence  that  framed  him,  the  more 
££  he  liftens  to  the  dictates  of  mercy  and^magna- 
nimity.  To  fu'odue  his  refentments,  to  tri- 
€e  umph  over  his  wrath,  to  requite  with  benefits 
**  the  wrongs  he  received,  the  pieafure  which 
fuch  a  conduct  gives  is  truly  a  divine  one.” — 

I  conceive  it,”  faid  the  Cacique.  (i  No,  thou 
canft  never  conceive  it  till  thou  haft  tailed  it. 
But  it  is  even  now  in  thy  power  to  enjoy  to 
the  full  that  pure  and  celeftial  fatisfaclion. 
6(  Send  for  that  young  captive,  who  is  now  trem- 
ic  bling  and  groaning  under  his  chains,  and  fay 
“  to  him,  whiift  thou  art  fetting  him  free  ;  Son 
“  of  the  deftroyer  of  the  Ifthmus,  for.  of  the 
“  murderer  of  our  fathers,  of  our  wives  and  of 
tf  our  children,  fon  of  Davila,  I  will  fhew  mer¬ 
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6t  c j  to  thy  youth  and  weaknefs.  Live,  and 

“  learn  of  a  Savage  to  imitate  thy  God.” - 

<(  Ah’,”  fays  the  Cacique,  i(  the  fon  of  Davila  ! 
“  What,  is  it  him  then  I  have  got  ?”  At  ihefe 
words  his  eyes  flalhed  fire  like  lightning.  “  Yes, 
<<  I  tell  thee,  it  is  the  fon  of  Davila,”  faid  the 
Anchorite  coolly,  tc  it  is  he  thou  may  eft  tear  to 
(<  pieces,  devour  if  thou  haft  a  mind  for  it : 
<<  but  hear  me.  In  a  very  little  time  thy  veil- 
f{  geance  will  be  glutted,  and  then  thou  wilt 
te  grow  fad,  and  thou  wilt  be  faying  to  thyfelf, 
te  Well,  now  his  bufinefs  is  done ;  and  after  all, 
(e  it  is  not  all  the  blood  that  was  in  his  body, 
€t  that  can  bring  a  fingle  man  of  my  people  back 
<<  to  life.  What  good  then  has  come  of  all  my 
<e  fury  ?  Here  have  I  been  the  deftruftion  of 
(e  the  helplefs,  perhaps  the  innocent.  I  have 
<s  given  a  loofe  to  guilt,  and  what  am  I  the  better 

«  for  it  ? - Behold,  his  life  is  in  thy  hands  : 

€i  choofe  now  which  thou  wilt  renounce;  my 
Ci  God,  or  thy  own  vengeance  ;  and  then  e’en 
iS  go  thy  ways  and  worfhip  the  Tyger,  if  thou 
“  art  refolved  to; drench  thyfelf  in  blood.” 

“  Nay,  nay,”  faid  the  Cacique;  t(  but  Las- 
«  Cafas’s  God  ftiall  be  my  God.  But  tell  me 
Ci  now,  deft  thou  really  think  it  is  his  will  I 
<(  fhould  leave  unpunifhed  all  the  outrages  this 
(<  barbarian  has  been  committing  on  us  for  theie 
<e  ten  years  ?” — (t  Yes,  the  law  of  my  God  does 
<c  command  thee  to  pardon,  nay  and  to  love  thy 

“  enemies.” - What  !  love  them  !”  “  Yes, 

<<  love  I  fay.  Are  they  not  his  children  as  well 
as  thou  ?  Does  he  not  love  them  himfelf  ? 
<5  And  canft  thou  worfhip  the  father  without 

(t  lovino-  liis  children  ?  If  thou  loveft  him,  and 
0  «  wouldft 
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(i  would/}:  find  favour  in  his  fight,  thou  wilt  be 
<(  forry  for  their  wickednefs,  and  wifh  that  they 
“  may  continue  in  it  no  longer ;  by  fhewing 
“  them  mercy,  thou  wilt  deferve  that  he  may 
“  fiiew  mercy  unto  thee :  nor  think  that  thou 
tf  art  to  be  wicked,  becaufe  they  are.” 

(e  I  am  confounded,”  faid  the  Cacique,  <(  yet 
<(  I  cannot  help  being  affected  too  by  thy  words. 
(i  Well,  what  is  it  thou  wouldft  have  of  me  ? 
<s  Am  I  then  to  forgive  the  fon  of  the  cruel  Da- 
u  vila,  as  I  would  my  brother?  Well,  then,  fo 
“  I  will*  Let  him  be  brought  forth.  I  will 
((  knock  off  his  fetters  and  embrace  him.  But 
u  when  I  have  given  him  his  life,  tell  me  then 
i(  what  I  fiiall  do  with  him.  If  he  efcapes, 
t(  he  will  betray  the  fecret  of  our  retreat ;  and 
then  thou  wilt  have  been  the  ruin  of  thy 
t(  friends.”. — rt  Indeed  it  is  what  I  have  my 
**  fears  about,  as  well  as  thou,”  anfwered  the 
Anchorir^ ;  nor  would  I  do  more  for  the  pre- 
t(  fent  than  juft  to  make  his  confinement  lefs  fe- 
*(  vere.” 

Gonfalvo  was  waiting  with  an*  impatience 
that  may  be  imagined,  lor  Las-Cafas’s  return. 

**  Well,”  fays  he,  trembling,  K  what  have  you 
cc  obtained  for  me  ?” — *<  Your  life.”: — “  Ah  fa-  \ 
ther  !  But  my  liberty  ?  Is  that  gone  for  ever  ?” 
t(  — I  have  told  you  already  that  the  fafety  of 
u  thefe  poor  Indians  depends  abfolutely  upon  j 
<c  the  concealment  of  this  retreat.”— I  know 
t(  it  does ;  but  cannot  you  anfwer  for  me,  that 
i(  I  never  will  betray  it  ?” — “  I  anfwer  for  you  !” 
faid  the  Anchorite  ;  ct  at  your  age  it  is  more 
e<  than  a  man  can  do  to  anfwer  for  himfelf. 

6(  *Tis  your  bulinefs  to  endeavor  to  gain  the  ef- 

“  teem 
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(t  teem  of  the  Cacique,  and  to  engage  him  by 
“  degrees  to  put  a  confidence  in  you.”-—1 1(  And 
t(  have  you  told  him  who  I  am  ?”  returned  Gon- 
falvo. — <(  Yes,  indeed  have  I.” — (i  Then  it  is 
*(  all  over  with  me.” — No,  indeed  it  is  not.  Come 
(t  along  with  me,  I’ll  take  you  to  him.” 

“  Young  man,”  laid  the  Cacique,  at  feeing 
him,  “  doff  thou  worfhip  the  fame  God  as  Las- 
“  Cafas  worships?”  ((  Yes,”  anfwered  Davila. 
“  Doll  thou  believe  that  we  are  children  of  that 
i(  God  as  well  as  thou  ?”  (e  I  do  believe  it.”— 
i(  You  and  we  then  are  brethren  :  why  Cornell 
<(  thou  to  dip  thy  hands  in  our  blood  ?” — u  Be- 
<<  caufe  I  was  commanded.” — “  By  whom?” — 
«  Thou  knowefl  but  too  well.” — 4 4  Yes,  I  do 
«  know  that  thou  art  born  of  one  who  is  the 
«  mofl  wicked  of  men,  and  our  mofl  cruel  ene- 
«  my.  But  Las-Cafas  tells  me  that  his  God  and 
«  mine  commands  me  to  forgive  thee.  I  do 
«  forgive  thee.  Come,  embrace  thy  friend.” 

.  The  young  man,  at  thefe  words,  threw  him- 
felf  at  the  feet  of  the  Cacique.  “  What  art 
*<  thou  doing,”  faid  the  favage  ?  “  Didfl  thou 
<c  not  fay  we  were  brethren  ?  Art  thou  not  my 
“  equal?”  He  fpoke,  and  taking  young  Davila 
by  the  hand,  loofed  him  from  his  chains.  Las- 
Cafas,  at  the  fight  of  fuch  a  fpedtacle,  was  quite 
overcome  with  tendernefs  and  joy.  “  Davila,” 
faid  he  to  the  young  man,  thefe,  thele  are 
*<  your  true  Chrillians !” 
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ONSALVO  from  that  moment  lived  among 
the  Indians  upon  the  fame  footing  as  if  he  had 
been  in  his  own  country,  and  in  the  mid  ft  of  his 
own  family..  He  was  guarded  indeed,  but  with¬ 
out  conftraint ;  nor  was  any  other  liberty  denied 
him  than  that  of  making  his  efcaps.  Las-Cafas 
was  continually  with  him.  The  wifh  of  the 
good  Father  was  to  give  him  a  relifh  for  the  in¬ 
nocent  and  fimple  way  of  living  of  thefe  favages: 
but  tne  young  man,  whenever  his  inftruftor 
toucnea  upon  the  fubjedf,  could  not  help  anfwer- 
ing  nim  with  fighs.  (<  I  have  now,  I  think,” 
fays  he,  cc  reaped  fufticient  inftruflion  from  my 
own  misfortunes,  from  your  leffons,  and  from 
the i i  example  \  if  they  would  but  be  generous 
C(  enough  now  to  place  a  confidence  in  me,  and 
to  put  me  in  a  condition  to  go  and  undeceive 
my  father  j  furely,  were  I  to  tell  him  every 
<(  thing,  I  could  bring  him  to  relent  :  then 
taught  by  me,  lie  would  learn  to  know  them 
“  better,  and  to  love  them.  My  life  I  owe  to 
them  already :  I  fhould  then  be  a  debtor  to 
them  for  my  liberty.  Such  generofity,  fure- 
€t  ly,  could  not  fail  to  touch  a  father.  He  fiire- 

1}'  could  not  ftand  againft  the  tears  of  his  lonc- 
“  loft  child.”  '  ° 

At  that  age  no  man’s  heart  is  black  enough  to 
counterfeit  with  fiich  an  appearance  of  fincerity  ? 
nor  did  Las-Cafas  make  any  doubt  but  that  Gon- 
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falvo  (poke  as  hs  felt:  but  he  knew  his  weak- 
nefs  too  well  to  venture  to  rely  on  him.  {C  I 
make  no  doubt,”  faid  he  “  but  that  you  feel 
<<  yourfelf  at  pr'efent  fully  refolved  not  to  prove 
<<  falfe  to  this  good  people  :  but  I  forefee  the 
««  effect  of  a  father’s  influence  ;  and  I  could  ne- 
( c  ver  anfwer  for  his  not  finding  means  to  get 
((  poffeflion  of  your  fecret,  either  by  force  or  by 
*f  furprize.  What  I  fay  to  you,  I  have  been  iay- 
ing  to  the  Cacique.  This  is  the  danger  ;  it  is 
*e  for  him  to  take  his  refolution.” 

Going  then  to  Capana,  4<  I  have  left,”  fays  he 
<f  the  captive  in  affliction.  He  fighs  ardently  for 
«  his  liberty.  I  have  laid  before  thee  all  the 
a  danger  there  would  be  in  fending  him  back  to 
tt  his  father  :  but  I  ought  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
t<  to  diflemble  the  advantage  that,  might  perhaps 
«  accrue  to  thee  from  fuch  an  mflance  of  gene- 
«  rofity.  It  may  happen,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
cc  father  may  difcover  thee:  and  in  that  cafe  thou 
«  wouldft  have  a  fupport  in  this  young  man,  to 
«  whom  thy  clemency  will  have  made  a  facred 
c<  duty  never  to  abandon  thee.  The  fierceft  ty- 
««  rants  are  hot  infenfible  to  the  force  of  fatherly 
t<  afFeClion.  That  is  the  laft  place  in  their  hearts 
«  that  grows  obdurate.  Now,  then,  determine, 
<<  for  thyfelf  what  part  to  take  :  thou  canft  not, 
«  neither  can  I,  tell  which  is  the  mod  prudent  : 
«  thou  knoweft,  as  well  as  I,  which  is  the  moft 
<<  generous. 

«  As  for  me,  deflitute  as  I  am  here  of  the  means 
«  of  celebrating  our  augufl:  myfleries,  of  efta- 
<*  blifliing  the  priefthood,  and  of  perpetuating 
tt  the  worfhip  of  the  altar,  I  muff  go  and  endea- 
«  vor  to  find  paftors  for  you  that  done,  I  may, 

per- 
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<(  perhaps,  be  a  means  of  enfuring  you  a  more 
lecure  retreat.  Farewell.  It  is  my  hope^,  and 
“  I  make  it  my  prayer  to  heaven,  that  I  may  fee 

“  you  once  more,  before  I  go  down  into  the 
“  grave.” 

The  diftrefs  of  young  Davila  wa s  extreme, 
when  he  learnt  that  Las-Cafas  was  about  to  leave 
him.  He  went  and  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of 
the  Cacique.  «  Ah  !”  fays  he,  «  why  miftruft 
"  a  wretch  who  owes  thee  every  thing  ?  Nature 
has  given  me  a  heart  that  feels  as  well  as  thine: 
but  had  I,  inftead  of  it,  the  heart  of  the  tyger 
thou  wert  wont  to  worihip,  thy  virtues  would 
"  have  foftened  it.  Thou  haft  called  me  friend: 

“  thou  haft  embraced  me  as  a  brother: — Go  • 
to  ;  I  never  can  forget  thee :  I  am  neither  per- 
“  fidious  nor  ungrateful.  Thy  life,  and  the  fafe- 
ty  of  thy  friends,  depend  upon  thy  retreads 
“  being  unknown  :  my  filence  will  enfure  it.  I 
cc  call  my  God  to  witnefs,  that  God  who  is  be- 
Ci  come  thine.” 

“  Yes,  I  do  believe  thee  to  be  a  youth  of  pro- 
(l  bity  and  feeling,”  faid  the  Cacique  :  t(  but 
thou  art  weak  j  and  he  who  is  weak  is  always 
*(  at  the  eve  of  being  wicked.  How  coulftd  thou 
“  ^anc*  againft  the  authority  of  a  father  ?  Thou 
couldft  not  fo  much  as  bear  up  againft  death.” 

— “  Death  did  indeed  ftrike  terror  into  me,”  faid 
the  young  man,  riling  up  briikiy  ;  «  but  if  as  a 
**  means  of  efcaping  it,  thou  hadft  propofed  to 
me  any  thing  criminal,  thou  would  ft  have  feen 
“  which  would  have  fhocked  me  moll  Since, 

“  then,  I  have  not  thy  efteem,  I  will  make  no 
“  more  requefts.  As  to  liberty,  I  difclaim  it: 

“  yes,  I  renounce  it :  and  I  difpenfe  with  thy 

“  leaving 
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“  leaving  me  my  life.'”  Having  thus  fpoken,  he 
((  withdrew. 


The  Gacique,  who  followed  him  with  his  eyes, 
feeing  him  quite  cad  down  with  grief,  felt  him-, 
felf  as  if  a  weight  lay  upon  his  heart  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  harfhnefs  of  his  refufal.  He  bad 
his  people  call  Las-Cafas.  “  Take  with  thee/’ 
fays  he,  u  that  young  man  :  his  grief  diftreffes 
(i  and  hangs  heavy  on  me :  the  prefence  of  a 
u  man  who  might  but  for  me  be  happy,  is  un- 
(c  fupporrable  to  me.”— “  Haft  thou  well  con- 

“  iidered  ?”  laid  the  Anchorite. - Yes,  I 

! f<  know  that  a  word  from  his  mouth  puts  it  in 
our  tyrants  hands  to  ruin  us  :  but  pity  carries 
s<  it  againft  fear :  I  will  not  fee  him  fuffer  any 
“  longer.” 

Thofe  who  have  feen  a  family  of  virtuous  chil- 
!  dren  at  the  funeral  of  their  father,  of  a  tender  and 
beloved  father,  may  form  to  themfelves  fome  idea 
of  the  grief  of  the  Indians  at  the  departure  of 
Las-Cafas.  The  Cacique  and  his  people,  with 
drooping  heads,  with  moftened  cheeks,  and 
,  downcaft  eyes,  efcorted  him  in  lilence  to  the 
brink  of  the  foreft.  There  it  tvas  neceflary  to 
part. 

Witnefs  of  their  fad  farewell,  Gonfalvo  put  a 
|  check  upon  his  joy.  The  Cacique,  taking  off 
his  collar,  threw  it  over  the  young  man’s  neck, 
land  embracing  him,  faid :  “  Be  thou  our  friend 
u  forever:  and  if  ever  thou  be  preffed  by  our 
cc  tyrants  to  tell  them  where  we  are,  look  upon 
j««  that  collar  ;  think  of  Las-Cafas ;  and  aik  thy 
heart  if  it  will  let  thee  play  us  falfe.” 

The  two  Spaniards  took  their  way  through  the 
woods,  efcorted  by  a  few  of  the  Indians  whom 

they 
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they  took  for  guides.  During  their  walk,  their 
converfation  fell  upon  the  manners  and  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  Savages.  In  the  courfe  of  it  came  a 
moment,  when  Las-Cafas,  turning  to  young  Da¬ 
vila  :  u  You  are  now  able  to  judge,”  fays  he,. 
(t  whether  the  notion  of  their  being  unworthy  of 
u  the  name  of  men  be  a  juft  one;  and  whether 
sc  it  be  fo  very  difficult-  to  make  them  Chriftians. 
e(  The  truth  is,  that  in  matters  of  religion,  it  is 
<(  only  to  thole  doctrines  which  feem  repugnant 
to  the  notion  of  God’s  goodnefs  that  man  is 
at  ail  difpofed  to  be  intractable.  He  never 
€<  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  thofe  confoiing  truths  that 
<(  give  him  relief  under  his  afflictions,  and  dif- 
u  pofe  him  to  cherifh  and  enjoy  the  two  great 
“  gifts  of  Heaven,  Life  and  Society.  Thefe 
<c  truths,  although  they  fhould  furpafs  his  feeble 
“  conception,  fo  they  do  but  touch  his  heart, 
fi  will  find  him  ready  enough  to  receive  them  : 
(i  he  has  a  natural  propenlity  to  believe  what- 
(i  ever  he  finds  a  pleafure  in  believing.  The 
€<  whole  fyftem  of  Nature’s  operations  is  affiired- 
“  ly  a  myftery  in  his  eyes  :  and  is  it  found,  that 
while  he  enjoys  the  fruits  of  her  bounty,  he 
<f  quarrels  with  her  for  the  fecrecy  fhe  obferves 
“  in  her  methods  of  producing  them  ?  Juft  fo. 

would  it  be  with  Religion  ;  the  more  fhe  made 
“  happy,  the  fewer  would  fhe  find  difpofed  to 
u  difbelieve  her.” 

<(  Ah!  but,”  replied  Gonfalvo,  ((  can  one 
**  help  feeing  how  much  fhe  has  in  her  that  is 
tc  calculated  to  alarm  and  ftrike  terror  into  man- 

<e  kind  ?” - True,”  returned  the  Anchorite 

f<  flie  has  nothing,  however,  but  what  is  attrac- 
tive  and  encouraging  for  Virtue,  nothing  but 
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“  what  is  comfortable  for  innocence :  and  that 
((  is  all  the  recommendation  the  can  want.  How 
“  is  it  with  human  laws  ?  The  effect  of  thefe, 
“  when  they  anfwer  the  ends  of  their  inftitution* 
“  is  to  be  a  check  to  vice,  to  ftrike  terror  into 
"  guilt,  to  afHitf:  the  malefaftor  ;  and  yet,  for  all 
«  this,  men  are  glad  to  have  fuch  laws. —Why  ? 
“  Becaufe  every  man  feels  it  in  his  power  to 
“  reap  the  benefits  of  them,  and  to  avoid  the 
fC  mifchiefs.  Upon  the  fame  principles  will  men 
4<  love  a  religion,  which,  like  thefe  falutary  laws, 
(i  fhall  Ihew  itfelf  favourable  to  the  upright,  fe- 
“  vere  upon  the  abandoned,  and  indulgent  to 
t(  the  weak.  But  thofe  who  with  fincerity  pro- 
“  fefs  it  in  a  form  thus  pure,  are  incapable  of 
“  opprefting  any  one  ;  they  abhor  the  thought  of 
S(  drenching  themfelves  in  blood :  they  think 
“  themfelves  obliged  to  be  humane,  juft,  patient, 
“  ready  to  give  fuccour  ;  and  above  all  things  dif- 
“  interefted  ;  to  join  example  to  precept,  giving 
“  the  virtues  they  pra&ife  in  evidence  of  the 
u  truths  they  preach.  But  pride  and  covetouf- 
nefs  cannot  tie  themfelves  down  to  thefe  atten- 
! i(  tions :  the  law  of  the  fword  cut  Ihort  all  diffi- 
“  culties  ;  and,  taking  up  with  fuch  odious  pre- 
((  texts  as  the  paftions  feek  to  juftify  themfelves 
i<f  by,  men  indulge  themfelves  in  violence,  ra- 
“  pine,  and  devaluation,  to  the  moft  criminal 
excels.”  ...  At  thefe  words  the  Anchorite 
took  notice  that  the  fon  of  Davila  was  looking 
pi  own,  and  that  the  flulh  of  lhame  had  fpread 
tfeif  over  his  cheeks.  “  Pardon  me,”  fays  he, 

«  my  young  friend,  I  fee  I  have  hurt  thee.  This 
‘  hard-hearted  man  Heaven,  fuch  as  he  is,  has 
‘  given  thee  for  a  father ;  but  whatever  he  may 
‘  be,  ceafe  not  thou  to  love  him,  to  refpect 
Vol.  I.  G  him, 
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44  him,  and  to  pity  him  ;  only  do  not  follow  his 
44  example.” 

At  length  they  reached  the  town  of  Cruces. 
The  Indians  took  their  leave :  Las-Cafas  and 
Gonfalvo  embraced  tenderly  at  parting.  “  Fare- 
“  well,”  faid  the  Anchorite  to  the  young  man, 
«  thou  art  now  about  to  fee  thy  father  :  remem- 
«  ber  the  Cacique ;  vouchfafe  fometimes  to  think 
«  of  me.  I  {hall  not  hear  thy  words  :  but  God 
k  wiil  be  prefent  •,  and  thy  heart  has  fworn  to  be 
u  faithful  to  the  Indians.” 

Gonfalvo  returned  to  Panama ;  and  Las-Cafas 
fell  down  the  river  till  he  reached  the  Eaftern 
coa ft,  where  a  veflel  was  waking,  which  wafted 
him  to  the  fhores  that  are  wafhed  by  the  Qzama, 
as  it  pours  forth  its  waters  into  the  bofom  of  the 
vaft  Pacific  Ocean. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


D  ON  Pedro  Davila  was  bewailing  the  heu 
apparent  of  his  name  with  tears  of  pride,  of  rage 
and  of  defpair.  At  fight  of  him  he  gave  a  ful 
-loofe  to  the  tranfports  of  his  joy.  t€  Ah,  nr 
«  child,”  fays  he,  “  and  does  Heaven  give  thc< 
e(  back  to  thy  fond  father’s  wifhes  ! — —But  al 
««  thofe  brave  Caftilians  who  went  with  thee 

what  is  become  of  them  ?” - * 1  They  338 

ce  dead,”  anfwered  Gonfalvo.  The  Indian 

w  we  were  in  purfuit  of  made  a  Hand  :  we  wer 

«  ovei 
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«  overpowered  by  numbers,  They  kept  me  pri- 
loiier  :  they  difcovered  who  I  was  :  their  chief 
“  Save  me  my  hfe,  and  reflored  me  to  my  liber- 
**  J7*  father  !  if  I  am  really  dear  to  you, 

“  fuch  generofity  will  be  enough  to  difarm  you 
|  “  of  every  angry  purpofe.”  The  tyrant  turned 
|  a  . ea*  ear  t0  him ;  confounded  and  enraged  to 
think,  that  after  the  vail  and  continual  carnage 
j  he  had  been  making  of  the  Indians,  there  were 
ftill  fome  who  flood  upon  their  defence.  His 
,  whole  attention  was  taken  up  with  thinking  how 
!  might  compleat  their  ruin  :  that  generofity, 
which  was  the  only  circumflance  in  their  con- 
I  du<St  that  ought  in  reafon  to  have  flruck  him, 
was  the  only  one  to  which  he  was  infenfible, 
“  Yes,  yes,”  fays  he,  “  never  fear :  I  fhall  re- 
!  “  member  what  the  favages  have  done  for  thee. 

“  TeI1  rae  where  thou  hail  left  them,  and  where 
“  the  battle  happened.” 

€i  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  find  my  way 
“  again  through  thofe  wilds,”  replied  Gonfalvo  : 
j  st  j-  trufled  to  , their  guidance,  without  knowing 

!  a  manner  which  way  1  went,  nor  whence  I 
i(  came.” 

<(  Yes,  yes,  I  fee  how  the  cafe  is,”  returned 
I  nis  father,  obferving  his  confufion  :  **  they  have 
|  ‘  made  thee  promife  not  to  acquaint  me  of  their 
K  lurking-place  5  and  thou  thinkefl  thy felf  bound 
4f  by  fuch  engagements.” 

“  If  I  were  to  make  any  fuch  promife,”  replied 
the  youth,  ii  I  would  keep  my  word  :  and  I  muft 
confefs,  indeed,  I  am  too  much  in  their  debt, 
jcc  Sir,  to  betray  them-” 

“  Young  man,”  returned  the  tyrant,  I  would 
u  have  you  know,  that  you  (land  engaged  by 
41  fuperior  ties  to  your  God,  to  your  king,  to 
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44  your  country,  and  to  me.  You  have  feen  half 
44  my  people  fall  already  by  the  hands  of  thefe 
44  barbarians :  would  you  (lay  and  fee  them  ex- 
44  terminate  the  remainder  ?  When  they  let  you 
44  keep  your  life,  tell  me,  did  they  throw  away 
44  their  bows  ?  Have  they  ever  promifed  not  to 
44  dip  their  arrows  any  more  in  that  mortal  poi- 
44  fon  which  the  mifcreants  have  invented  ?  Hear  ' 
44  me,  Sir :  obey  your  father ;  to-morrow  be  rea- 
44  dy  to  conduct  us :  for  I  am  refolved  to  find 
44  them  out.” 

Gonfalvo,  reduced  to  the  option  of  either  be¬ 
traying  the  favages,  putting  a  deceit  upon  his  fa¬ 
ther,  or  refufing  flatly  to  obey  him,  chofe  to  deal 
plainly  by  him  ;  and  accordingly  protefted.  That 
fo  long  as  he  breathed,  he  would  never  bear  a 
part  in  any  mifchief  that  fhould  be  done  to  his 
benefa&ors.  Davila  grew  enraged  :  but  his  fon, 
with  a  modeft  firmnefs,  adhered  to  his  refolu- 
tion  :  upon  which  finding  that  neither  reproaches 
nor  threats  had  any  effeCt,  he  refolved  to  try  what 
could  be  done  by  artifice. 

Fernando  de  Luquez  was  pitched  upon  for  this 
odious  fervice.'  He  went  to  the  young  man,  and 
talked  to  him.  44  Davila,”  faid  he,  afliiming  an 
affectionate  tone,  and  putting  on  a  feeling  coun¬ 
tenance,  44  you  will  certainly  be  the  death  of 
44  your  father.  He  loves  you  tenderly :  while 
44  you  were  loft,  I  thought  he  would  never  have 
44  done  weeping :  and  now  you  are  come  back 
44  to  him  again,  it  is  but  to  encreafe  his  grief.” 

- 44  Ah,”  replied  the  young  man,  44  let  him 

44  bid  me  facrifice  my  life  for  him,  I  will  do  it : 
44  but  think  not  that  he  or  any  man  (hall  ever 
44  make  me  commit  a  treachery.” — 44  If  it  wen 

44  trea- 
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“  treachery,”  faid  the  perfidious  prieft,  am  I  a 
“  man,  do  you  think,  that  would  prefs  you  to 
“  obey  ?  I  take  as  great  an  intereft  in  the  fate  of 
“  the  Indians  as  you  can  do.  But  the  faft  is, 
“  that  by  irritating  your  father,  you  ruin  them  : 
tc  it  is  upon  them  the  ftorm  will  fall  at  la  ft. 
<f  Your  obftinacy  has  been  a  cruel  wound  to 
“  him.  My  fon,  fays  he,  defpifes  me  and  hates 
'**  me*  more  attached  to  this  barbarous  people 
**  than  to  his  prince,  to  me,  or  even  to  his  God, 
e(  lie  knows  but  of  one  duty,  which  is  that  of 
“  rebellion:  he  is  afraid  of  placing  any  depend- 
4t  ence  upon  my  gratitude:  he  perfuades  himfelf 
“  I  have  lefs  generofity  than  a  miferable  Indian! 

te  - No,  no,  Davila,  this  is  never  the  way  to 

“  ferve  the  favages.  If  you  had  thought  pro- 
i  <e  per" to  unbofom  yourfelf,  I  am  fure  that  your 
C(  father,  touched  as  he  would  have  been  by 
<(  their  humanity,  and  ftill  more  fenfibly  by 
**  your  confidence,  would  have  liftened  to  the 
(t  dilates  of  compaflion.  But  now  that  through 
<{  their  means,  he  finds  he  has  loft  the  efteem 
“  and  affe£lion  of  his  fon  ;  think  yourfelf,  whe- 
i(  ther  it  is  pollible  he  fhould*  ever  forgive 
S(  them  ?” 

Ah,  fay  not  fo,”  replied  Gonfalvo.  <{  No  ; 
«  the  command  he  has  over  my  heart  is  as  entire 
«  as  ever ;  my  refpe6t,  my  love  for  him,  are 
«  ftill  the  fame.  Let  him  but  vouchafe  to  afk 
nothing  of  me  but  what  is  innocent  and  juft, 
«  he  may  be  as  fure  as  ever  of  being  obeyed. 
“  But  what  is  it  he  would  have  of  me  ?  And 
I  why  perlift  in  wifhing  to  engage  me  in  a  con- 
«  du<ft  that  would  fix  on  me  an  indelible  ftain  of 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  ?  If  he  muft  needs  go 
«  in  purfuit  of  this  unhappy  people,  it  is  not  for 
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44  me  to  guide  his  mercilefs  refearches :  and  if  he 
i(  is  content  to  fpare  them,  what  ufe  can  it  be  of 
44  to  him  to  know  where  it  is  they  breathe  in 
t(  peace  ?  In  return  for  his  fan’s  life,  all  that  the 
44  favages  wifh,  is  to  live  at  a  diftance  from  him, 
(<  and,  if  pofiible,  concealed.  The  greateft  kind- 
44  nefs  he  can  do  them*  is  to  think  no  more  of 
44  them.” 

44  You  feem  not  to  conlider  then,”  faid  Fer¬ 
nando,  44  that  while  they  are  fcattered  in  the 
forefts,  there  is  no  giving  them  any  inftrudftion*, 
i(  that  they  live  without  worfhip,  and  without 
44  laws.” — 44  By  no  means,”  faid  the  young  man. 
44  I  can  tell  you,  they  are  Chriftians  like  our- 
44  felves.  Let  them  worfhip,  in  the  fimplicity  of 
their  hearts,  a  God  they  ferve  more  faithfully 
44  than  we  1” 

44  What  !  Chriftians  do  you  fay  ?  Ah  !  if  that 
«4  be  true,”  replied  the  impoftor,  44  can  you  make 
44  any  doubt  of  our  treating  therll  with  every 
4 4  mark  of  attention  and  indulgence  ?  Truft  to 
«  me  for  taking  care  of  the  fafety  of  our  bre- 
44  thren.  I  will  be  their  Protestor  :  truft  me  ;  I 

44  will  bear  them  in  my  bofom. - Do  fo, 

44  then,  protect  them,  by  obtaining  for  them  the 
44.  privilege  of  being  forgotten.  They  wifh  for 
44  nothing  more.” 

44  Ah,  Gonfalvo,  Gonfalvo !”  refumed  the 
hypocrite  *,  44  and  fo  you  would  bring  upon  your 
44  head  the  guilt  of  parricide  !  Chriftians  as  you 
44  may  think  them,  they  will  come  out  of  their 
44  lurking-places  ere  long,  andx  lay  in  ambufh 
44  for  us:  your  father,  whofe  courage  will  be 
44  prompting  him  to  expofe  himfelf,  will  fall  a 
44  lacriftce :  fhould  that  happen,  you  will  be  the 
44  man  that  delivered  him  into  their  hands. 
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“  The  poifoned  arrow  that  will  have  pierced  his 
heart,  yours  will  have  been  the  hand  that  (hot 
«  it.* 

At  thefe  words  Gonfalvo  fliuddered.  But 
thinking  of  Las-Cafas,  «« Would  he,”  laid  he  to 
himfelf,  “  have  advifed  me  to  a  crime  ?  Ah,  no! 

((  I  feel  that  Nature  and  he  are  of  a  fide.— — — 
et  Ceafe,  faid  he,  “  to  tempt  me,”  turning  to 
the  knavifli  prieft.  (<  The  inward  voice  of  my 
ts  heart  raifes  itfelf  in  opposition  to  your  re- 
<<  proaches,  and  fpeaks  louder  to  me  than  you 
“  do.” 

Fernando,  confounded  and  thunderftruck  at 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  odious  endeavors,  told  Da¬ 
vila,  that  his  fon  was  hardened  againft  all  perfua- 
fion  *,  that  fomebody  muft  have  perverted  him  j 
for  that  fuch  a  degree  of  obhinacy  was  more  than 
could  be  natural  at  his  age. 

From  that  moment  Gonfalvo,  grown  odious 
to  his  father  kept  night  and  day  deploring  his 

misfortune.  ,  / 

‘f  Get  thee  gone,  gracelefs  boy,”  faid  this  in¬ 
exorable  father  to  him  one  day,  after  making 

another  fruitlefs  trial :  (t  Away  with  thee - 

fC  begone  out  of  my  light.  I  can  no  longer 
bear  thy  infults,  nor  thy  prefence.  Dearly 
*t  {hall  they  repent  it,  who  have  turned  an  obe- 
“  dient,  affedionate,  refpe&ful  child  into  an  ob- 
ft  durate  rebel.” 

“  Ah,  my  father,”  faid  the  young  man,  fall¬ 
ing  at  his  feet  all  drowned  in  tears,  “  is  it  pofll- 
*<  ble  that  my  refuting  to  be  an  ungrateful,  per- 
*(  fdious,  and  perjured  wretch,  Should  have 
<c  drawn  on  me  fuch  unkind,  fuch  cruel  treat- 
(e  ment  ?  What  is  it  you  would  have  of  me? 
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<e  How  can  you  bear  fuch  an  unrelenting  hatred 
“  to  thefe  poor  wretches!  Ah,  if  you  had  but 
“  feen  their  king  knockoff  my  chains,  clafp  me 
fi  in  his  arms,  call  me  his  friend,  his  brother  ! 

16  afk  me,  in  an  affectionate  tone,  what  harm  it 
“  was  they  had  done  us  ?  why  it  was  we  forgot 
t(  that  they  were  men  as  well  as  we  ?  You  your- 
ft  felf,  yes,  you  yourfelf,  my  father,  would  have 
*«  made  a  crime  to  me  of  that  breach  of  faith 
t(  you  now  are  for  exacting  of  me  as  a  duty.  It 
(<  {hocks  me,  indeed  it  does,  to  incur  your  dif- 
Ci  pleafure  :  but  I  confefs,  it  would  be  if  ill  more 
(t  ihocking  to  me  to  obey  you.  Reduce  me  not 
• 4  to  fo  diflrefting  an  alternative.  Pity  a  fon, 

“  who  is  to  the  Taft  degree  unhappy  at  finding 
“  himfelf  the  objeCt  of  your  averfion,  and  who, 
ii  by  the  very  conduct  which  expofes  him  to  it,  * 

14  thinks  himfelf  deferving  of  your  love.” - 

“  No  j  I  have  now  no  fon,  nor  have  you  a  fa- 
44  ther.  Begone  :  rid  me  of  a  traitor  j  I  can  no 
44  ionger  bear  thee  in  my  fight.” 

Gonfalvo,  with  a  full  heart,  and  down-caft 
eye,  left  his  father’s  palace,  and  fent  to  afk  him 
what  place  he  would  be  pleafed  to  fix  upon  for 
his  exile.  44  I  1”  faid  the  indexible  father,  44  let 
4i  him  go  back  to  the  forefts  from  whence  he 

O 

44  came  :  there  he  will  be  happy  with  thefe 
44  friends  of  his — the  wretches  he  has  preferred 
“  to  me  !” 

Tire  young  man  took  once  more  the  road  to 
Cruces:  and  as  he  was  making  his  lonely  way 
acrofs  the  wilds,  the  tears  kept  trickling  down  his 
cheeks:  tears  of  affliction  indeed,  but  unembit¬ 
tered  with  remorfe.  44  Well,”  faid  he  to  him¬ 
felf,  “  1  have  difobeyed  my  father,  I  have  angred 
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u  and  afflicted  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  has 
“  bid  me  be  gone  from  him  for  ever  !  True : 
“  but  have  I  done  any  thing  in  all  this  for  which 
“  my  confcience  can  reproach  me  ?  No ;  that 
“  I  have  not.  But  now,  if  I  had  obeyed  him, 
u  and  gone  in  purfuit  of  the  favages,  how  would 
“  it  then  have  have  been  with  me  ?  The  thought 
“  of  it  would  have  torn  my  heart  to  pieces. 
"  There  are  duties,  then,  furely  more  facred  ftill 
“  then  that  of  fubmiffion  to  a  father :  Yes,  cer- 
(e  tainly :  the  firft  relation  we  take  upon  us,  is 
“  that  of  humanity  :  our  firft  duty  then  is  to  be 
<f  humane.” 

Deftitute  as  he  was  of  advice,  the  affliction  he 
was  under,  the  unwarinefs  and  ftmplicity  of  his 
age,  prevented  his  feeing  the  fnare  they  had  laid 
for  him.  The  favages  who  had  feen  him  in  that 
fame  place  with  Las-Cafas,  had  no  miftruft  of 
him  :  he  told  them  his  misfortune,  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  fecret  of  the  caufe.  “  Well,”  faid  they, 
*(  if  what  thou  wifheft  for  is  a  life  of  innocence 
“  and  peace,  why  not  go  back  again  to  the  val- 
S  “  ley  ?  A  cottage,  a  foft  companion  of  the  other 
*f  fex,  our  friendfhip,  and  thy  own  integrity 
“  {hall  be  thy  portion.  Come,  come  along  with 
“  us:  the  Cacique  will  make  it  his  ftudy  to  make 
({  thee  forget,  if  pofflble,  the  injuftice  of  a  wick- 
**  ed  father.”  He  followed  this  fatal  counfel. 
He  was  juft  got  out  of  the  darkfome  part  of  the 
wood  ;  at  the  fight  of  the  valley,  as  it  peeped 
between  the  trees,  his  difburthened  heart  had 
juft  began  once  more  to  feel  the  fpring  of  joy, 
when,  on  a  fudden,  what  was  his  aftonifhment 
and  concern,  at  finding  himfelf  ftirrounded  by  a 
troop  of  Spaniards,  who  ordered  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Vice-Roy  his  father,  to  return  with  them 
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f°  Cruces  !  The  Spaniards,,  however,  were  not 
!o  expeditious,  but  that  the  two  Indians,  whom 
he  had  taken  for  guides,  had  time  to  make  their 
dcape  to  the  valley,  and  give  the  alarm.  From, 
that  moment  there  was  no  fafety  there  for  the 
Cacique  and  his  people  ?  their  afylum  was  difco- 
vered. 

The  unhappy  youth,  forced  back  again  to  Cru¬ 
ces,  called  heaven  and  earth  to  witnefs  to  his 
innocence.  He  there  heard  of  a  veflel  that  was 
about  to  let  fail  for  Hifpaniola.  He  determined 
to  embrace  this  opportunity,  and  lent  to  alk  his 
lathers  leave  to  take  himfelf  to  that  idand,  in 
order  to  fave  him,  he  faid,  from  being  witnefs  to 
ihe  concern  he  could  not  help  feeling  for  the  poor 
lavages.  His  father  gave  conlent :  whether  it 
was  in  order  to  rid  himfelf  of  one  whofe  prefence 
would  be  a  perpetual  reproach  to  him  ;  or  whe- 
iner  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  violence  of  his 
affliction  to  fubkde  in  this  voluntary  exile. 
*•  Ah!”  faid  Gonlalvo  as  he  left  the  /hore, 
*c  never  again  fhalll  bear  my  father’s  prefence. 
««  He  has  iurpriled,  he  has  deceived  me  ;  he  has 
**  made  me  a  traitor,  and  a  forfworn  man  in  the 
V  <TCS  my  friends.  No — never  will  I  fee  him 
“  more  !” 

Arriving  at  Hifpaniola,  the  firft  thing  he  did 
was  to  find  out  Las-Caias.  There  throwing  him- 
ielf  into  the  arms  of  the  good  Anchorite,  he  told 
him  of  his  misfortune,  which  he  called  his  crime, 
with  as  much  agony  as  if  his  heart  had  been  an 
accomplice  in  the  mifchief. 

<c  My  friend,”  laid  Las-Cafas,  after  he  had 
heard  him  through,  tc  what  you  did  was  indeed 
“  imprudept  :  but  your  heart  is  innocent.  As 
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<f  to  your  coming  here,  it  could  not  but  have 
((  been  an  intolerable  torment  to  a  young  man 
ct  of  virtue  and  feeling  like  yourfelf,  to  be  a 
fe  witnefs  to  his  father’s  cruelties.  That  affliction 
*  you  will  now  efcape.  As  you  are  become  your 
(<  own  matter,  you  are  now  at  liberty  to  a£t  a  part 
66  on  the  theatre  of  Europe  :  there,  fhould  your 
“  country  hand  in  need  of  it,  you  may  fhed  your 
“  blood  for  her  in  a  juft  quarrel.  Petition  for 
**  your  recall  5  mean  time  you  may  as  well  wait 
<c  here,  as  any  where,  till  you.  can  receive  an  an~ 
“  fwer  ” 

Gonfalvo  having  given  vent  to  his  affliction;  in 
the  bofom  of  the  pious  Anchorite,  felt  himfelf 
more  at  eafe.  His  Ipirits  gradually  returned  ?  he 
took  the  advice  of  his  old  friend,  and  waited  at 
Hilpaniola  the  event  of  his  petition. 


C  H  A  P,  xvi  r. 


XVJ.EANTIME  Pizarro  had  fet  fail :  he  was- 
already  at  a  conliderable  dittance  from  the  Ifth- 
mus  in  his  way  towards  the  Line.  The  perils  of 
a  lea  as  yet  unknown,  made  his  courfe  toilfome 
as  well  as  tedious.  Provisions  fell  ihort ;  and  it 
foon  became  neceflary  to  hazard  the  landing  up¬ 
on  thole  lavage  coalts  *  ;  but  wherever  lie  let 

*  This  diftri<5l  has  been  called  Puella  quemadoy  the  Cf'drUry 
of  the  fun-burnt  nations. 
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foot,  he  found  a  warlike  people  in  readinefs  to 


oppofe  him.  As  foon  as  any  village  was  attack¬ 
ed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  hamlets 
flocked  to  its  affiftance.  A  (ingle  difcharge  of 
fire-arms  was  commonly  fufhcient  to  difperfe 
them,  but  their  courage  always  brought  them  on 
again.  Each  day  was  productive  of  frefh  car¬ 
nage:  and  yet  each  day  the  poor  wretches,  think¬ 
ing  to  avenge  their  friends,  returned  in  fwarms, 
and  perifr.ed  with  them.  The  edge  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  heel  grew  blunt :  their  hands  grew  weary 
with  the  work  of  fla ughter . 

An  old  Cacique,  a  man  who  for  wifdom  and 
valour  had  been  famous  in  his  days,  now  worn 
out  with  labour  and  old  age,  had  laid  himfelf 
down  at  the  bottom  of  a  cave,  waiting  for  the 
hand  of  death.  The  cries  of  rage,  of  agony,  and 
of  affright,  fpread  themfelves  till  they  reached 
■?r»s  ear.  Presently  in  ran  his  two  fons  all  cover¬ 
ed  with  blood  and  dufr,  who  tearing  their  hair, 
exclaimed,  “  ’Tis  over  with  us,  father,  ’tis  all 
“  over  with  us  ;  we  are  undone.” — “  How  fo  ?” 
faid  the  old  man  calmly  :  “Is  it  that  there  are 
“  fo  many  of  them,  or  that  they  are  immortal  ? 
“  Are  they  of  thatf  race  of  Giants,  who,  in  the 
“  time  of  our  fathers,  made  a  defcent  upon  thefe 
“  coafts  r” — “  No,”  replied  one  of  his  fons  *, 


> 


“  there  are  but  few  of  them,  and  they  are  in 
ii  appearance  juft  like  us,  all  to  a  thick  bufh  of 
«  hair  which  covers  the  lower  part  of  their 
<£  faces.  But  unqueftionably  they  are  Gods,  for 
“  they  fight  in  a  blaze  of  lightning,  and  thun- 
“  der  iffues  from  their  hands.  Our  people  fal* 
(C  ling  in  crowds  under  the  fhock  of  it,  have  co- 
“  vered  us  with  their  blood  ;  fee  here  the  marks 
“  of  it.” 

ct  Say 
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“  Say  you  fo  ?”  faid  the  Cacique  ;  iC  I  fhould 
fC  like  to  have  a  look  at  them  :  when  to-morrow 
“  comes  take  me  up  to  the  top  of  yonder  rock, 
“  that  I  may  fee  the  battle.” 

The  Indians,  by  the  break  of  day,  alfembled 
on  the  plain.  The  Spaniards  were  waiting  for 
them.  Pizarro  was  furveying  their  ranks  with 
an  air  of  deliberate  compofure  :  under  him  com¬ 
manded  Aleonj  in  whofe  manner  there  was  more 
!  of  haughtinefs  and  menace :  Molina  was  at  the 
head  of  the  young  volunteers  he  had  brought 
with  him.  There  was  a  downcaft  look  in  his 
eyes,  there  was  a  deje&ion  in  his  countenance ; 
the  refult,  however,  not  of  fear,  but  of  com¬ 
panion.  Sighs  of  humanity  feemed  to  be  rif- 
ing  from  the  bottom  of  that  young  man’s 
heart. 

A  fhout,  compofed  of  a  thoufand  difcordant 
veils,  was  the  ftgnal  of  the  Indians :  in  an  in- 
ftant  a  cloud  of  arrows  darkened  the  air  over  the 
heads  of  the  Caftilians  :  But  of  thefe  feeble  mif- 
liles,  difc barged  at  random,  fcarce  any  took  ef¬ 
fect.  Pizarro,  waiting  till  they  were  within  a 
fmail  diftance,  gave  a  terrible  fire,  of  which  al- 
moft  every  Ihot  did  execution :  the  cannon,  in 
particular,  made  enormous  breaches  in  the  deep 
ranks  of  their  ill-marfhalled  battalions.  Thrice 
they  were  made  to  waver :  but  the  prefence  of 
the  old  Cacique  ftill  kept  up  the  courage  of  his 
people.  They  maintained  their  ground,  they  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  fpreading  themfeives  towards  the 
wings,  they  were  upon  the  point  of  furrounding 
the  .  fmail  body  of  the  Caftilians.  Pizarro  then 
fell  upon  them  fword  in  hand  with  his  rapid 
fquadron :  the  thick  crowds  of  Indians  were  foon 

pierced 
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pierced  through  and  diflipated.  Nothing  now 
was  feen  but  a  continued  maflacre  of  defencelefs 
ftragglers,  who,  naked  and  fuppliant,  were  crouch¬ 
ing  every  where  under  the  mortal  ftroke.  The 
woods  and  the  mountains  ferved  for  fhelter  to 
as  many  as  could  efcape. 

The  old  Cacique,  from  the  top  of  his  rock, 
kept  viewing  the  dilafter  with  a  fad  and  pen  five 
eye.  He  faw  the  youngeft  of  his  Tons  crulhed 
like  a  brittle  reed  by  the  Caftilian  thunders. 
That  afhidting  fight  pierced  his  paternal  heart 
but  the  point  of  this  domeftic  misfortune  was  ef¬ 
faced  by  the  deeper  impreffion  of  the  public  ca¬ 
lamity.  Calling  round  him  his  chief  warriors, 
he  thus  addrelfed  them  : 

u  Children  of  the  Tyger  and  the  Lion,  it  muft 
be  owned,  thefe  ruffians  are  greatly  our  fupe- 
“  riors  in  the  arts  of  mifchief.  That  murderous 
<(  fire,  thofe  thunders,  thofe  furious  animals 
“  that  fight  under  their  riders,  all  thefe  are  fo 
u  many  prodigies  in  our  eyes.  But  time  will 
recover  you  from  the  aftonifhment  which  thefe 
“  novelties  caufe  at  ffrft.  The  advantages  of  a 
u  number  and  fituation  are  in  our  hands:  let 
c<  not  thofe  advantages  be  loft.  Who  ever  bid 
((  you  rufh  on  in  fuch  clofe  throngs  upon  the 
<£  front  of  the  enemy  ?  What  need  have  you  to 
<£  difpute  the  plain  with  them  ?  Is  not  the  har- 
i(  veft  gathered  in  ?  Is  there  any  thing  left  for 
u  them  to  plunder  ?  See  you  not  then  how  fa- 
i(  mine,  with  her  fharp  teeth  and  griping  claws, 
is  treading  upon  their  fkirts  ?  Yes  j  a  little 
u  while,  and  fhe  will  faften  on  them,  fhe  will 
d  drink  the  blood  out  of  their  veins  ;  fhe  will 
ii  fuck  the  marrow  out  of  their  bones ;  then 
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u  fliall  your  eyes  behold  their  lifelefs  carcafes 
u  Wretched  out  and  fcattered  over  the  ground. 
“  1  will  tell  you,  then,  what  ye  {hall  do.  Ye 
“fhall  keep  yourfelves  on  the  defenfive  in  the 
“  narrow  valley  that  winds  between  thefe  hills. 
u  There  fhould  they  venture  to  attack  you, 
t(  we  fhall  fee  what  ufe  they  will  be  able  to  make 
t(  of  their  thunder f  or  of  their  four-footed  al- 
**  lies.” 

This  wife  counfel  of  the  veteran  chief  was  car¬ 
ried  into  execution  the  ftme  night :  and  when 
the  day  began  to  dawn,  the  Spaniards,  alarmed 
at  the  lllence  and  folitude  that  reigned  over  the 
plain,  faw  nothing  there  to  combat  with  but 
hunger,  the  crueleft  and  mod  defperate  of  all 
enemies. 

No  fooner,  however,  had  Pizarro  got  upon 
the  track  of  them,  than  he  refolved  upon  a  pur¬ 
suit*  The  Indians  were  prepared  for  him. 
Throughout  the  windings  of  the  valley,  the  Ca¬ 
cique  had  polled  them  in  fmall  bodies,  and  at 
intervals.  «  Thus  polled,”  faid  he,  “  you  can 
“  never  find  it  difficult  to  efcape :  that  is  all  you 
“  need  be  folicitous  about :  do  but  weary  them, 
“  viftory  comes  of  courfe.  Screened  from  their 
fi  thunders  by  the  windings  of  the  hills,  your 
“  bufmefs  is  to  Hand  ready  for  them  at  every 
t(  corner.  There,  what  I  would  have  you  do  is, 
“  n°t  to  think  of  {landing  your  ground,  but  on- 

ly  to  let  fly,  as  near  to  them  as  you  can,  eaefeu 
“  man  his  firft  arrow,  and  then  to  make  the 
“  bell  of  your  way  to  the  next  poll.  My  fla- 
“  tion  fhall  be  at  the  laft  defile  :  there  will  be 
“  your  laft  place  to  rally  at.”  Si*h  was  the  dll- 
polition  made  by  the  experienced  chief. 
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Soon  as  the  Caftilians  {hewed  their  heads  in 
the  fir  ft  defile,  down  poured  on  them  a  thick  - 
flight  of  arrows  :  the  bows  difcharged,  the  bow¬ 
men  difappeared.  This  troop  being  purfued, 
another  and  another  ftarted  up,  which,  after 
giving  its  difcharge,  difperfed  itfelf  in  like  man¬ 
ner. 

Pizarro,  enraged  to  fee  the  enemy  giving  him 
the  flip  at  every  inftant,  rufhed  in  upon  them  like' 
lightning,  commanding  his  horfe  to  follow  him. 
The  old  Cacique  had  made  provifion  for  every 
contingency.  The  Indians,  as  foon  as  they  heard 
the  earth  refounding  under  the  horfes  feet,  be¬ 
took  themfelves  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  val¬ 
ley  :  and  the  fquadron,  after  an  ineffectual  pur- 
fuit,  found  itfelf  affailed  by  a  ftorm  of  mifliles 
hurled  by  invifible  hands. 

The  Caftilians,  amidft  the  lofs  they  now  began 
to  feel  of  their  own  blood,  were  lefs  exafperated 
at  their  own  wounds  than  the  ftrokes  which  fell 
upon  their  horfes.  Pizarro’ s  had  already  feit  an 
arrow  pierce  the  thick  covert  of  his  mane. 
Galled  to  the  quick  by  the  dart  which  ftili  conti¬ 
nued  flicking  in  the  wound,  he  fhakes  his  bloody 
locks,  he  foams,  he  prances,  and  rears  up  on  end 
with  agony.  Pizarro,  in  plucking  out  the  ar-  „ 
row,  was  tumbled  in  the  duft.  In  an  inftant, 
however,  calling  to  the  beaft  with  a  voice  that 
made  the  forefts  ring  again,  he  awed  the  reftive 
quadruped  into  fubmifiion.  Remounting,  he  or¬ 
dered  half  his  party  to  alight,  to  climb  the  afc 
cent  fword  in  hand,  and  drive  the  Indians  from 
the  heights.  His  orders  were  obeyed :  the  In- 
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The  young  favages  who  were  carrying  the  old 
Cacique,  after  a  pretty  long  run  finding  them- 
felves  fatigued  and  out  of  breath,  perceived  that 
they  muft  focn  be  overtaken.  Upon  that  the 
old  man  faid  to  them,  i(  Leave  me.  I  have  but 
li  a  few  days  to  live.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
<f  rob  your  children  of  their  fathers,  your  wives 
t(  of  their  hufbands,  to  fave  me.  Leave  me 
u  then  :  and  if  my  fon  afks  you  why  you  left  me, 
“  fay.  It  was  I  that  bid  you.” 

“  Thou  art  in  the  right,”  faid  one  of  them  ; 
«  Thou  wert  always  the  wifeft  of  men.”  At 
thefe  words,  laying  him  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
they  embraced  him  weeping,  and  took  their  flight 
into  the  woods. 

In  a  little  time  the  Spaniards  came  up.  The 
old  man  looked  them  in  the  face  without  fur- 
prize  or  fear.  They  afked  him  which  way  the 
Indians  were  gone  off?  He  pointed  to  the  woods. 
They  afked  him  under  what  roof  he  lived  ?  He 
pointed  to  the  fkv.  The  propofed  to  him  to  let 
them  take  him  up  and  carry  him  to  his  abode  : 
j  he  gave  them  an  indignant  look,  and  pointed  to 
the  ground. 

Solicitous  to  overcome  this  obftinate  filence, 
they  began  with  employing  treacherous  carefies  : 
thefe  had  no  efFedh  Next  they  betook  them- 
felves  to  threats :  he  heard  them  unconcerned. 
Their  impatience  turned  at  laft  to  fury.  They 
fhewed  him,  and  made  ready  before  his  eyes  the 
preparatives  of  torture  :  he  beheld  them  with 
contempt.  t(  Fools !”  faid  he,  with  a  fmile  of 
bitternefs  and  difdain,  “  they  think  to  render 

death  terrible  to  old  age,  as  if  they  could  in- 
<f  vent  a  greater  evil  than  decrepitude  !”  dhe 
Caftilians,  no  longer  able  to  endure  thefe  infalts, 
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faftened  him  to  a  ftaKe,  and  kindled  a  flow  fire 
all  around  him. 

The  old  man  as  foon  as  he  felt  the  fire,  fum- 
moning  up  his  (pints,  armed  himfelf  with  an  in¬ 
dexible  refolution  :  his  countenance  animated  by 
the  glow  of  independence,  brightened  up,  and 
took  a  caft  of  more  than  wonted  dignity ;  and 
thus  he  began  his  fong  of  death  :  “  When  firft 

I  came  into  the  world  pain  got  hold  on  me, 
“  and  I  wept  ;  for  I  was  then  a  child.  I  looked 
“  around  me ;  and  behold  !  all  creatures  fufter- 
**  ed;  every  thing  about  me  was  in  a  way  to  die; 
i(  yet  could  I  not.  help  wifhing  neither  to  fuffer 
u  nor  to  die ;  and,  like  a  child  as  I  was,  I  yielci- 
“  ed  myfelf  to  impatience.  I  became  a  man ; 
(<  then  fa  id  pain  to  me,  Bet  us  wreftle  together: 
t(  If  thou  be  the  Wronger,  I  will  yield  ;  but  if 
<c  thou  let  tliyfelf  be  beat  down,  I  will  tear 
“  thee,  I  will  trample  on  thee,  yea,  and  I  will 
“  flap  my  wings  over  thee,  as  the  vulture  over 
“  her  prey.  — 1— Shall  it  be  fo  ?  faid  I ;  begin 
ii  then :  fo  we  fet  foot  to  foot.  It  is  now  fixty 
“  years  fmee  the  ftruggle  firft  began  :  and  lo  ! 
“  here  am  I  ft  ill  upon  my  ground,  nor  has  it 
6(  coft  me  yet  a  tear.  I  have  feen  my  friends 
“  falling  by  your  hand  ;  and  my  heart  has  ftifled 
((  complaint.  I  have  feen  my  fon  crufhed 
“  before  my  face  ;  nor  yet  has  the  water  ftarted 
i(  in  my  eyes.  What  would  pain  have  of  me 
“  more  ?  Knows  fhe  not  who  I  am  ?  Behold, 
“  (he  is  come  to  grapple  with  me  even  now  for 
Ci  the  laft  time  :  fhe  has  fummoned  up  all  her 
“  ftrength  ;  and  does  fhe  think  to  ihake  my  re- 
Ci  folution  ?  I  defy  her  with  my  lateft  breath  ; 
5C  yea,  and  laugh  to  fee  her  haften  on  that  death 
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u  which  will  deliver  me  from  her  for  ever.  Does 
**  (he  think  to  go  on  and  fight  it  with  my  allies  ? 
“  Vain  thought  !  The  afhes  of  the  dead  are 
“  proof  againft  her  fury.  And  you,  ye  cowards ! 
“  you  whom  Ihe  employs  to  prove  me,  you  will 
“  live  on  r  you  will  be  a  prey  to  her  in  your 
u  turns.  Ye  are  come  to  ftrip  and  plunder  us; 
u  but  ye  will  fight  brother  with  brother  over  our 
“  miferable  fpoils.  Your  hands  firft  drenched 
“  in  our  blood,  will  then  befinear  themfelves 
“  with  your  own  ;  and  your  bones  and  our  bones, 
“  fcattered  pell-mell  over  our  defolated  fields,  will 
“  make  peace ;  they  will  fleep  together,  and  min- 
“  gle  their  dull:  as  if  they  had  been  friendly 
“  bones.  Meantime  burn  on,  tear  on,  make 
“  what  ye  can  of  this  body  which  I  now  aban- 
e<  don  to  you :  confume  the  little  that  old  age 
“  has  left  of  it.  See  yq,  yon  hungry  birds  that 
tf  hover  o’er  our  heads  y  ye  rob  them  of  one 
t(  meal ;  but  ye  keep  ready  for  them  another  t 
u  It  is  your  turn  to-day  ;  but  it  will  be  their’sto- 
“  morrow.” 

Thus  lung  the  aged  warrior ;  and  the  more 
the  pain  increafed,  the  fiercer  were  his  infults. 
A  Spaniard '  (Moralez  was  his  name)  could  no 
longer  endure  the  invectives  of  the  favage.  The 
arms  of  the  old  Cacique,  his  bow  and  arrow's, 
happened  to  lie  by  him.  The  Spaniard  fnatch- 
ed  up  the  bow,  and  taking  an  arrow  out  of  the 
quiver,  difcharged  it  into  his  body.  The  Indian 
feeling  that  the  wound  was  mortal,  turned  to 
Moralez  with  a  look  of  calm  difdain  :  “  Ah  t 
u  young  man,”  lie  cried,  t6  young  man  !  thy 
“  impatience  has  loft  thee  a  fair  occafion  of 
learning  how  to  fuffer.”  He  expired  ;  and 
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the  Spaniards,  (truck  with  consternation,  paffed 
the  night  in  the  woods,  without  being  able  to  re¬ 
trace  their  way.  It  was  not  till  the  morning, 
that  by  the  help  of  a  (ignal  given  them  by  Pi-' 
zarro,  they  rallied  under  his  banners.  But  it 
was  then  perceived  that  Heaven  had  chofen  it- 
felf  a  victim — Moralez,  loft  in  the  woods,  ap¬ 
peared  no  more. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


JL  IZAKRO,  in  the  midft  of  his  disheartened 
aflociates,  ftiil  preferving  a  (hew  of  conftancy, 
concealing  under  a  countenance  of  ferenity  the 
gnawing  cares  that  prev.d  upon  his  bofom.  But 
finding  that  if  they  (laid,  they  had  no  other  op¬ 
tion  than  that  of  perifliing  by  famine,  or  by  the 
Shafts  of  the  Savages,  he  and  his  people  betook 
themfelves  again  to  their  (hips  ;  and  Setting  fail, 
went  on  in  queft  of  happier  fhores.  ~ 

They  now  discovered  a  pleafant  and  cultivated 
country,  in  which  every  thing  wore  the  face  of 
peace  and  induftry  ;  it  was  the  coaft  of  Catamez, 
a  rich,  fertile  Soil,  but  thinly  peopled.  The 
Spaniards  landed  :  nor  were  the  natives  back¬ 
ward  to  fulfil  in  favour  of  thefe  ftrangers  the 
natural  duties  of  hofpitality.  But  they  them¬ 
felves,  expofed  as  they  were  to  the  inroads  of 
more  powerful  neighbours,  owned  to  their  guefts, 
that  their  country  was  not  in  a  condition  to  af¬ 
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ford  them  a  very  fecure  retreat.  <{  Strangers,” 
faid  the  Cacique,  fi  Nature,  who  has  made  us 
“  mild  and  peaceable,  has  given  us  a  fet  of  fe- 
<(  rocious  neighbours :  tell  us  if  it  be  fo  every 
“  where,  that  the  good  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the 

(i  wicked.” - <c  In  our  country,”  anfvvered, 

Pizarro,  “  Heaven  in  its  bounty  has  united  gen- 
<(  tlenefs  with  courage,  and  ftrength  with  pro- 
u  bity.”— — Go  home  again  then,”  replied  the 
Cacique  fadly :  “  for  with  us  the  good  are  weak 
<c  and  fearful,  the  wicked  bold  and  powerful.” 
Pizarro  took  his  word  without  difficulty,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  a  neighbouring  ifland  *  ;  thither,  not  long 
after,  came  Almagro,  and  brought  fome  affiftance 
with  him. 

Meantime  affairs  upon  the  Ifthmus  had  under¬ 
done  a  total  change.  Davila  was  unable  to  out¬ 
live  the  fhame  and  affliction  of  being  abandoned 
by  his  own  fon.  He  gave  up  the  ghoft  in  a  fit  of 
remorfe  and  defperation.  His  fucceflor  f  had 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded,  that  Pizarro’s 
affociates  wifhed  for  nothing  fo  much  as  to  re¬ 
turn  ;  and  that  it  was  only  through  a  fenfelefs 
pride  that  their  leader  perfevered  in  his  inaufpi- 
cious  enterprize.  In  that  perfuafion  the  new 
Viceroy  fent  out  two  (hips,  under  the  command  of 
a  Caftilian  of  the  name  of  Tafur,  to  bring  home 
as  many  as  fhould  be  willing. 

At  light  of  thefe  veffiels,  when  they  were  def- 
cried  advancing  in  full  fail,  Pizarro’s  heart  leaped 
\vith  joy  :  But  this  tranfport  foon  gave  place  to 
the  mod  profound  affliction. 

A 

*  The  ifiand  of  Gallo. — - — {■  Pedro  de  los  Rios. 
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“  I  khow  not,”  faid  he  to  Tafur,  who  had 
told  him  the  order  he  was  come  with,  44  I  know 
“  not  what  knave  it  is  who,  to  do  me  mifehief, 
“  has  taken  upon  him  to  fpeak  for  my  compa* 
(t  nions  :  but  be  he  who  he  may,  his  (lory  is  an 
<4  impolition.  Thefe  noble  CaAilians  came  with 
“  the  fame  expectation  that  I  did,  of  encounter- 
e(  mg  dangers,  and  meeting  with  fatigues  worthy 
u  to  put  their  conftancy  to  the  trial.  Had 
C(  the  enterprize  been  work  for  cowards,  it  had 
fC  been  long  ago  accomplifhed  before  us,  and 
S(  without  us.  The  difficulty  of  it  is  a  proof  of 
<*  its  being  referved  for  us :  the  danger  of  it, 
“  when  furmounted,  will  turn  all  of  it  to  glory. 
u  It  was  throwing  a  reflection  upon  our  friends, 
6(  to  intimate  to  the  Viceroy  of  the  Ifthmus 
44  their  having  the  mod  diftant  thought  to  cover 
44  themfelves  with  diihonour.  For  my  part,  I 
fi<  lay  no  reflraint  on  any  one.  Brave  men,  fuch 
“  asl  believe  all  thefe  to  be,  will  have  no  other 
H  with  than  to  follow  me  :  and  men  without 
*4  hearts,  if  there  be  any  fuch  among  us,  are  not 
44  worth  regretting.  Let  a  line  then  be  drawn 
acrofs  the  middle  of  my  fhip.  You  (hall  be 
4  4  at  the  head  :  I  and  my  companions  will  be  at 
(i  the  Aern,  Thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  quit  me, 
44  will  have  but  one  ftep  to  make  from  honor  to 
diffirace.” 

O 

Tafur  accepted  the  propofal :  and  who  can 
paint  the  aftonilhment  and  vexation  of  Pizarro, 
when  he  faw  almofl  all  his  people  crofs  to  Tafur’s 
fide  S  Indignant,  but  ftill  firm  and  undiflurbed, 
he  kept  his  eyes  rivetted  on  them  as  he  flood. 
One  of  them  happened  to  return  his  look  $  and 
reading  in  his  countenance  the  marks  of  a  gene¬ 
rous 
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rous  concern,  mingled  with-thole  of  an  undaunt¬ 
ed  intrepidity,  lie  laid  to  thofe  whom  example 
had  led  away,  “  Caftilians,  do  but  fee  what  a 
M  man  it  is  we  are  abandoning  !  By  Heavens,  I 
“  cannot  bear  it.  No  ;  I  had  rather  die  with 
*c  that  man  there  than  live  with  a  fet  of  traitors. 
“  Farewell  to  you  r  With  thefe  words  he  crof- 
fed  back  to  Pizarro’s  fide,  and  running  into  his 
arms,  fwore  never  to  quit  him  more.  Aleon  was 
this  warrior’s  name.  Some  others  followed  his 
example  :  thefe  indeed  were  the  fmaller  number; 
but  their  unhappy  chief  was  but  the  more  fenfi- 
bly  touched  by  fo  generous  a  proof  of  their  at¬ 
tachment.  A  gain  ft  the  deferters  neither  reproach 
had  efcaped  him,  nor  complaint ;  but  when  he 
faw  that  twelve  Caftilians  were  content  to  ftay 
with  him,  and  offer  him  the  facrifice  of  their 
lives,  his  heart  gave  way  to  foft  emotions  t  he 
now  embraced  them  ;  and  gratitude  drew  tears 
from  him  which  no  afhi&ion  could  extort. 
Thou  feeft,”  fays  he  to  Tafur,  “  my  velTel  is 
even  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  :  leave  me  one  of 
f6  thine.5’  Tafur  refufed  him  harfhly.  <<  My 
,  66  orders  are  to  bring  you  back,”  fays  he,  “  if 
“  you  think  fit  ;  but  I  can  do  no  more.” 

“  And  fo  then,”  returned  Pizarro,  “  fo  many 
s<  brave  men  are  to  be  forced  to  choofe  between 
“  difhonour  and  deftruCtion.  Away  !  Our  op- 
*(  tion  is  foon  made;  leave  us  only  fome  arms 
4<  and  ammunition.  Time  may  come  when  he 
“  who  has  fent  thee  will  be  afhamed  of  having 
thus  abandoned  us.” 

At  the  fatal  moment  when  Tafur  fet  fail  ^nd 
left  the  fhore,  Pizarro  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
himfelf  up  to  the  mo  ft  horrible  defpair.  He  faw 
himfelf  alrnoft  alone,  on  unknown  feas,  and  in  a 
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new  world  ;  abandoned  by  his  country,  the  fporfe 
of  the  elements,  expofed  to  the  rnoft  horrid  dang- 
N  ers,  at  the  mercy  of  a  race  of  lavages,  and  doom¬ 
ed,  as  it  feemed,  to  live  or  die  according  to  their 
pleafure.  His  mind  flood  in  need  of  all  its 
ftrength,  to  bear  itfelf  up  againft  this  blow. 
His  companions,  collected  round  him,  main¬ 
tained  a  melancholy  filence  ;  and  the  hero,  to 
raife  their  funken  courage,  fummoned  up  all  his 
own. 

The  firft  thing  he  did  was  to  draw  them  off 
the  fhore,  where  they  could  not  help  following 
with  their  eyes  the  fails  of  Tafur  :  pufhing  on, 
therefore,  to  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  ««  My 
««  friends,”  fays  he,  <fi  let  us  congratulate  our- 
«  felves  on  our  being  rid  of  that  throng  of  cow- 
«  ards  *,  fine  feconds  they  would  have  made  to 
«  men  like  us  !  Courage,  my  noble  friends  !  The 
((  men  whom  I  would  myfelf  have  choferr,  For- 
<c  tune  has  ftill  left  me.  There  are  few  of  us  *, 
“  but  we  are  all  fteady,  united,  indiffolubly  unit- 
“  ed,  by  friendfhip,  confidence,  and  misfortune. 

“  Doubt  not  but  there  will  come  to  us  compa- 
“  nions  emulous  of  our  glory :  for  from  this  mo- 
“  ment  the  fame  of  it  is  flying  to  the  coafts  we 
“  failed  from  :  the  deferters  will  fpread  it  far  and 
“  wide.  Yes,  my  friends,  happen  what  may, 
ff  thirteen  men  who,  left  without  afliftance  on 
“  thefe  unknown  coafls,  in  the  midft  of  a  fa- 
«  vage  people,  perflfl:  in  the  refolve  to  conquer,  ; 
«  are  already  fure  of  at  leafl:  one  thing,  which 
«<  is  glory.  And  pray,  what  is  it  that  brought 
<£  us  here  ?  The  noble  ambition  of  rendering 
«  our  names  immortal !  Immortal  then  they  are. 

«  The  event  is  from  henceforth  a  matter  of  in- 
i(  difference.  Happy  or  miferable,  one  thing 
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“  Wi^  at  be  indifputable  ;  our  having  given 
“  the  world  an  hitherto  unexampled  proof  of 
“  fpirit  and  intrepidity.  For  our  parts,  let  us 
“  Pity  our  country  for  producing  fuch  a  let  of 
“  cowards  ;  but  let  us  congratulate  one  another 
“  on  the  luflre  our  honor  will  receive  from  their 
“  di/grace.  After  all,  what  is  it  we  are  rifking  ? 

Life  !  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times  we 
“  have  been  lavifh  of  it  for  a  trifle:  but  before 
“  we  lofe  it,  there  are  ftill  ways  in  which  we 
“  may  employ  it  to  the  advantage  of  our  fame. 
(s  Let  U3  begin  with  decuring  ourfelves  an  afylum 
“  lefs  expofed  to  the  furprifes  of  the  Indians.' 
“  In  this  place  we  fhould  be  in  want  of  every 
“  thing.  The  ifland  of  Gorgon  a  is  fertile  and 
.  “  uninhabited  :  the  appearance  of  it  is  formicja- 
“  ble,  and  the  approaches  dangerous.  -  The  In¬ 
dians  dare  not  attempt  it ;  let  us  make  hafle 
tC  an.^  poUeflion  of  it :  a  fitter  retreat  for 
,  “  thirteen  men  abandoned  and  fevered  from  the 
“  world,  is  not  any  where  to  be  found . 

I  he  ifland  of  Gorgona  was  well  fuited  to  its 
name.  It  was  one  of  the  moil  hideous  fpe&acles 
m  nature..  A  fky  perpetually  loaded  with  thick 
clouds,  winds  bluftering,  thunders  roaring,  light¬ 
ning  blading,  rains  and  hail-flones  pouring ; 
mountains  overgrown  with  dreary  forefls ;  the 
crowded  trees  hiding  the  ground  with  a’ deep 
mafs  of  rotten  leaves,  the  fpoils  of  ages,  and  with 
their  entangled. branches  forming  a  thick  matting- 
impenetrable  to  the  light;  miry  hollows,  drench- 
cd  mceflantly  by  impetuous  torrents;  fhores  drew- 
led  thick  with  breakers,  battered  by  the  foaming 
waves.;  the  winds  whiffling  through  the  wilds, 
Sometimes  like  the  howling  of  wolves,  fometimes 
ike  the  yell  of  tygers;  enormous  ferpents  crawl- 
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-ing  on  the  moift  grafs  of  the  marfhes,  or  with 
their  vaft  coils  embracing  the  branches  of  the 
trees  ;  thick  fwarms  of  venomous  infects  which, 
engendered  by  a  ftagnant  air,  were  buzzing 
about  every  where  in  fearch  of  prey  ;  fuch  was 
the  fcene  '  prefen  ted  by  the  ifland  of  Gorgona  5 
fuch  was  the  ftation  to  which  Pizarro  and  his 
companions  betook  themfelves  for  refuge. 

They  were  all  fhocked  at  the  afpefl  of  this  black 
abode  ;  nor  could  Pizarro  himfelf  help  Ihudder- 
ing  :  but  he  had  no  other  choice.  His  vefTel  would 
not  have  held  together  for  a  longer  run.  Upon 
landing,  he  did  his  utmoft  therefore  to  difguife, 
under  an  appearance  of  joy,  the  horror  that  had 
fei'zed  him. 

His  firll  care  was  to  pitch  upon  a  riling  ground, 
where  the  earth  was  never  overflowed,  and  which, 
by  its  vicinity  to  the  fea,  might  enable  him  to' 
make  fignals  to  any  veflels  that  Ihould  appear. 
In  fpite  of  the  moifture  of  the  trees  with  which  < 
the  hill  was  covered,  he  made  an  opening  through 
them  by  fire.  A  ftrong  wind  fet  it  a-blaze ; 
and  the  fummit  of  the  hill  was  cleared.  Pizarro 
fixed  his  quarters  there,  built  huts,  and  furround- 
ed  them  with  an  inclofure. 

«  Friends”  faid  he,  <c  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
«  here.  Here  nature  is  wild  indeed,  but  fhe  is 
fruitful.  The  woods  are  peopled  with  birds ; 
«  the  fea  abounds  in  filh  ;  frefh  water  runs  in 
«  plenty  from  the  mountains.  Among  the  fruits  j 
«  which  nature  offers  us,  there  are  lome  nou- 
riffling  enough  to  ferve  us  in  Head  of  bread. 
<c  The  air  indeed  is  moill  in  the  valleys  below, 
but  it  is  lefs  fo  on  this  eminence  ;  and  our  con- 
<(  tinual  fires  will  dry  it  more  and  more.  Shel¬ 
tered 
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“  tered  by  thick  roofs  of  foliage,  we  may  bid 

defiance  to  the  wind  and  rain.  As  to  thofe 

“  black  dorms,  they  are  a  mod  magnificent  fpec- 
“  tacle,  and  ferve  to  entertain  us :  for  Nature 
“  never  fhews  herfelf  in  fuch  majedy,  as  when 
“  die  clothes  herfelf  with  terrors.  Here  die  is 
<e  truly  awful.  There  is  a  fomething  almod  fu- 
u  pernatural  in  this  fublimehiforder  *  fomething 
“  that,  while  it  elevates,  infpires  the  foul  with 
“  drmnefs.  Yes,  my  friends!  our  vifit  to  this 

“  romantic  region  will  have  given  a  fublimity 

“  and  energy  to  our  fentiments,  exceeding  every 
“  thing  we  could  otherwife  have  conceived.  To 
“  fudain  the  fhock  of  thefe  rough  elements  is 
“  the  only  trial  that  was  yet  wanting  to  our  cou- 
“  rage.  Meantime,  think  not  they  will  be  al- 
tc  ways  thus  at. war  with  us  ;  we  diall  fee  ferener 
<e  days :  then  while  the  winds  and  tempeds  are 
“  at  peace  with  us,  the  care  of  our  fubddence 
££  will  not  be  fo  much  a  toil  to  us,  as  an  intereft- 
£t  ing  and  amudng  exercife.” 

By  fuch  difcourfes  did  Pizarro  try  to  throw  a 
veil  of  comfort  over  the  horrors  of  this  difmal 
fcene.  Imagination,  which  poifons  the  greated 
comforts  of  life>  can  fometimes  foften  the  feverity 
of  the  greated  evils. 

I  he  Cadilians  had  foon  built  a  kind  of  bark, 
in  which,  whenever  the  fea  was  calm,  they  took 
the  profitable  amufement  of  ddiing  with  great 
fuccefs.  Game  was  not  lefs  plenty ;  for  fuch  ani¬ 
mals  as  are  of  a  timorous  and  inoffendve  kind, 
before  they  have  learnt  to  know  man  for  what  he 
is,  feem  to  look  on  him  as  their  friend.  In  this 
confidence,  they  fall  readily  into  his  fnares,  and 
meet,  as  it  were,  the  mortal  blow.  It  is  not  till 
after  they  have  a  thoufand  times  experienced  his 
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perfidy  and  malice,  that  they  learn  to  dread  his  v, 
approach,  and  teach  one  another  to  fly  before  their 
common  enemy. 

Three  months  had  elapfed,  and  Pizarro  and 
his  companions  had  not  yet  feen  the  leaft  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  £hip.  Their  eyes  inceflantly  dire<fled 
towards  the  north,  wearied  themfelves  in  roam¬ 
ing  o’er  the  vaft  folitude  of  a  boundlefs  ocean. 
Day  after  day  hope  revived  and  died  again  in 
their  diftra<fled  bofoms.  Pizarro  alone  kept  up 
their  fpirits,  and  animated  them  to  conftancy. 

Patience  !”  he  would  be  faying  every  now  and 
then  :  t(  we  muff  give  our  friends  time  to  provide 
<c  for  every  thing.  X  am  lefs  afraid  of  their  flow* 

<<  nefs  than  of  their  impatience.  The  vefiel  I 
6i  expert  will  have  fet  out  too  foon,  if  it  comes 

with  a  hafty  levy  of  ill-chofen  recruits  *,  if  it 
(<  brings  me  good  men,  it  is  well  worth  flaying 
Ci  for.” 

He  himfelf,  however,  was  far  enough  from 
poflefling  that  confidence  he  was  endeavouring  to 
infpire  into  his  friends.  The  badnefs  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  its  unavoidable  influence  upon  their  health;  ' 
the  deftru<flion  of  his  vefiel,  battered  inceflantly 
and  almoft  beat  to  pieces  by  the  waves ;  the  un¬ 
certainty,  and  at  beft  the  probable  weaknefs  of 
the  reinforcement  he  was  expetfling ;  his  prelent 
condition,  a  ftill  more  terrible  profpetA  of  futu¬ 
rity  ;  all  this  put  together,  formed  in  his  mind  .> 
a  black  and  difmal  cloud  of  reflections,  which  left  i 
room,  only  at  fhort  intervals,  for  a  faint  ray  of 
hope. 

His  friends,  lefs  refolute  than  he,  were  wearied 
out  with  fuffering.  The  unwhollome  dampnefs 
of  the  air  they  breathed,  depofited  in  their  vitals 
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the  feeds  of  a  contagious  languor  ;  and  their  cou¬ 
rage  diininifhed  daily  with  their  ftrength.  All 
“  we  a lk  for,’7  faid  they,  “  is  a  milder,  and 
<c  fomewhat  lefs  unwholfome  climate.  For  Hea- 
t(  ven’s  fake,  then,  let  us  breathe;  let  us  fare 
(c  our  1  elves  from  the  malignant  influence  of  this 
“  peftilentiai  air  :  let  us  go  try  whether  we  can- 
“  not  find  men  either  to  tame  or  fight  with  :  if 
((  we  mu  ft  die,  let  us  fee  fome  enemy,  however, 
C£  on  whom  wo  may  give  vent  to  our  expiring 
(<  rage.” 

Pizarro  yielded  to  thefe  intreaties :  he  fct  them 
accordingly  to  work  in  building  a  bark,  in  order 
once  more  to  pay  a  viiit  to  the  main  land.  But 
in  the  midi!  of  their  talk,  while  they  were  work¬ 
ing  at  it  with  the  greateft  ardour,  one  of  them, 
in  looking  out  from  an  elevated  part  of  the  fhore, 
thinks  he  i pies  a  fail.  Pie  gives  a  fhout  of  exulta¬ 
tion  and  furprile  :  all  eyes  are  prefently  bent  to¬ 
wards  the  north.  At  hril:  it  is  bur  a  faint  appear¬ 
ance  ;  they  are  afraid  of  its  being  a  miftake  ;  they 
doubt  whether  what  they  have  taken  for  a  fail, 
may  not  after  all  be  nothing  but  a  cloud :  they 
Bill  keep  watching ;  and  little  by  little  hope,  as 
it  gains  ftrength,  gets  the  upper  hand  of  fear ; 
even  as  the  encreafing  light  pierces  the  nocturnal 
gloom,  and diffipates  it  at  the  dawn  of  day.  ’At 
length  all  uncertainty  is  at  an  end  :  they  diftin- 
guifh  the  fails  ;  they  defcry  the  deck ;  and  that 
fhore  which  till  then  had  had  nothing  but  groans 
and  lamentations  to  repeat,  now  rung  again  with 
fliouts  of  joy.  But  the  veffel,  when  it  came  to 
land,  foon  put  a  period  to  thefe  tranfports.  The 

failors  it  was  manned  with  were  the  only  fuc- 

* 

cours  ;  and  what  diftrefled  Pizarro  more,  he  him- 

H3  felf 
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felf  was  recalled,  with  peremptory  orders  for  his 
return.  For  a  moment  lie  was  almoft  befide  him- 
felf  with  vexation.  i(  What,”  cried  he,  <(  and 
“  do  they  grudge  us  even  the  melancholy  honor 
“  of  dying  on  thefe  coafts  ?”  Then  recovering 
again  his  refolution,  <f  We’ll  come  back,”  fays 
he,  <s  however:  nor  will  I  quit  this  coaft  till  I 
((  have  found  out  a  place  for  landing.”  Before 
he  left  Gorgona  he  refolved  to  leave  behind  him 
a  monument  of  his  renown.  Fie  wrote  upon  a 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  waves  were  beat¬ 
ing:  se  Here  thirteen  men  (mentioning  their 
(i  names)  abandoned  by  all  nature,  experienced 
et  that  there  are  no  evils  but  what  courage  may 
i(  furmount  Let  him  then  who  will  venture  eve- 
c*  ry  thing,  learn  to  fuffer  every  thing.” 

Upon  that,  embarking  on  board  the  veil'd  that 
had  been  brought  them,  they  pufhed  forward  as 
far  as  the  coalt  of  Tumbez. 


CHAP.  XIX. 


HERE  every  objedl  that  prefented  itfelf  *  to 
their  eyes,  befpoke  a  people  induftrious  and 
wealthy.  Pizarro  gave  thefe  people  to  underhand, 
that  he  wifhed  to  cultivate  their  friendfhip  :  and 
prefently  he  faw  them  in  crowds  aiTembling  up¬ 
on  the  fhore.  Soon  after  he  found  his  veiiel  fur- 

rounded 
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rounded  with  rafts  *  laden  with  prefents  of  corn, 
fruits,  and  liquors,  in  vefTels  of  pure  gold.  Struck 
with  this  generofity  and  magnificence  of  this 
hofpitable  and  friendly  people,  Pizarro  congratu¬ 
lated  himfelf  on  having  met  at  laft  with  men  ; 
but  what  delighted  his  companions  was,  that  they 
had  found  gold. 

The  Indians  void  of  diftruft  as  well  as  artifice, 
prefied  the  Caftilians  to  land.  Pizarro  confent- 
ed  :  he  gave  liberty  to  two,  and  but  two,  of  his 
people  to  go  on  fliore,  Candia  and  Molina.  Scarce 
were  they  landed,  when  they  found  themfelves 
environed  by  a  crowd  of  people  welcoming  and 
carefling  them.  The  Cacique  himfelf  {hewed 
them  into  the  town,  introduced  them  into  his 
palace,  and  conduced  them  from  houfe  to  houfe 
through  the  dwellings  of  his  happy  fubje&s.  This 
j  benevolent  people  received  them  as  a  friend,  af¬ 
ter  a  longabfence,  would  receive  his  friend  ;  and 
with  the  open  unfufpe&ing  confidence  of  chil- 
!  dren,  made  an  officious  difplay  of  thofe  riches, 
which  could  they  but  have  known  the  confe- 
j  quence,  they  would  have  buried. 

“  What  can  be  more  affecting,”  faid  Molina, 
<(  then  the.  amiable  innocence  of  this  good  peo- 
“  pie?” — <e  Yes,  indeed,  a  Ample  honefi:  fort 
“  of  folks  enough,”  faid  Candia,  as  he  was  tak¬ 
ing  a  plan  of  the  town,  and  the  walls  that  were 
about  it :  “  I  don’t  think  but  we  ffiould  find  it 
“  eafy  enough  to  deal  with  them.”  The  In¬ 
dians,- quite  enchanted  with  the  ingenious  art  by 
which  his  hand  was  tracing,  as  it  were,  the  ffiadow 


#  Thefe  rafts  were  what  they  call  Balzas. 


of  their  walls,  thought  they  could  never  enough 
admire  this  teeming  prodigy.  They  little  ful- 
pebted  the  perfidy  that  was  couched  in  it.  “  What 
“J  is  it  you  are  about  r”  demanded  Alonzo.  “I 
f<  am  examining,”  anfwered  Candia,  “  where 
ft  it  may  be  beft  for  us  to  attack  them.” — “  Attack 
14  them  !  What !  the  very  moment  they  are  heap- 
u  ing  kmdneiTes  upon  you  ;  at  the  very  time 
fS  they  are  putting  themfelves  into  your  hands, . 
tf  without  mi  fir  u  ft  and  upon  the  faith  of  hofpi- 
<{  tality  ;  is  it  pofiible  you  can  be  meditating  the 
black  project  of  a  treacherous  attack  ?  Can  you 
be  fo  bafe  And  you,”  laid  Candia, 

can  you  be  fuch  a  fool  as  to  think  that  people 
u  crofs  the  Teas,  and  come  from  one  end  of  the 
"  world  to  another,  to  whine  like  children  about 
the  iiinocence  of  a  parcel  of  filly  favages  ? 
Yes,'  we  fhould  make  line  conquefls,  truly,  |j 
<f  with  your  moral  notions  !”- — ((  Poflibly,”  laid 
Alonzo  ;  “  But  pray  is  it  Pizarro  that  puts  you  ’ 
tc  upon  making  of  this  plan  ?” — — ««  The  very  1 
(l  fame.”-— “That’s  what  I  cannot  help  doubting.” 

— {J  Sir,  you  infult  me.” — <e  I  have  too  good  an 
<c  opinion  of  him  to  believe  you.”  This  fail!, 
the  impetuous  young  man  fnatched  the  drawing 
cut  of  Candia's  hands. 

On  a  fudden  darting  at  each  other  a  refentful  - 
look,  they  pufhed  the  crowd  afide :  and  in  an 
inftant,  their  fwords  glittered  like  lightning  in 
their  valiant  hands.  The  lavages  taking  it  all 
ior  play,  applauded  at  fir  ft,  with  looks  of  delight 
and  Jigns  of  'unaffected  wonder,  the  dexterity  ' 
with  which  they  pufhed  and  parried  one  another’s 
thrufts.  But  prefently  after,  feeing  the  blood 
begin  to  run,  they  fhrieked  aloud  with  terror 

and 
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and  diflxefs  ;  and  their  king,  running  in  between 
the  combatants,  cried  out,  “  Hold,  hold  !  what 
u  is  it  you' are  doing  ?  My  gueft. . .  My  friend!  .  . 
<c  thy  brother  !  do  but  fee  there.  .  .  .  thy  bro- 
(f  ther’s  blood.”  Immediately  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  ran  in  upon  them,  laid  hold  of  them,  dif- 
armed  them,  and  carried  them  back  on  board  the 
veSTel. 

Pizarro,  when  he  had  been  informed  pf  their 
quarrel,  gave  them  both  a  reprimand ;  but  not¬ 
withstanding  the  pains  he  took  to  make  it  appear 
as  if  he  meant  to  treat  them  both  on  the  fame  foot¬ 
ing,  Alonzo  thought  he  could  perceive  that  Can- 
dia’s  conduct  was  approved  at  bottom.  This 
thought  threw  him  into  a  deep  chagrin.  He 
called  to  mind  the  counfels  of  the  virtuous  An¬ 
chorite  :  he  retraced  in  idea  the  Sufferings  of  the 
.  old  Indian  they  had  burnt;  the  unjuSt  destruc¬ 
tive  war  that  had  been  waged  againft  that  people; 
the  greedinefs  his  companions  had  betrayed  at 
the  Sight  of  the  gold.  In  Short,  when  he  came 
to  consider  the  paSt,  it  prefented  him  with  no 
better  profpeCt  than  that  of  murder  and  rapine 
for  the  future.;  and  from  that  moment  he  repented 
he  had  engaged  fo  far. 

As  he  was  adored  by  the  Indians,  he  was  the 
man  whom  Pizarro  moll  commonly  appointed  to 
fee  to  the  providing  what  was  neceffary  for  the 
Ship.  One  day  that  he  came  on  Shore,  the  good 
people  received  him  with  fuch  tender  and  unaf¬ 
fected  marks  of  friendship,  that  he  could  not 
help  bursting  into  tears.  ‘f  In  a  few  months, 
(e  perhaps,”  faid  he  to  himfelf,  cc  thefe  fruitful 
<f  banks,  thefe  rich  paftures,  thefe  well-tilled 
“  fields  will  be  all  laid  watte:  the  hands  that 
<c  cultivate  them  will  be  loaded  with  chains ; 
i  '  H  5  “thefe 


*4  tiiefe  fociable,  mofFenftve  creatures  will  be 
44  flaughtered  by  thoufands  ;  and  the  reft  reduc- 
44  ed  to  the  raoft  frightful  flaverv,  will  perifh. 

**  miferably  in  the  ruins.  Innocent,  unhappy 
44  people!  No,  I  never  can  abandon  you  to  de- 
44  ftruclion  :  I  feel  myfelf  attached  to  you,  as  it 
44  were,  by  an  invincible  charm.  No,  furely. .  . . 

*4  never  can  it  be  faid  that  I  betray  my  country, 

44  by  oppofing  the  ruffians  who  dishonor  her, 

44  and  by  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  her  an  eni- 
4£  pire  in  mens’  hearts.”  Such  was  his  refolu- 
lion  ;  he  accordingly  communicated  it  to  Pizarro 
in  thefe  words :  “I  love  the  Indians  *,  I  ftiall  ftay 
**  among  them  ;  their  upright,  benevolent  man - 
44  ners  have  won  my  heart.  Farewell  you  will 
4  4  find  in  me  a  friend  and  mediator,  if  you  re- 

44  fuedt  the  laws  of  Nature  in  their  favor:  an 

* 

‘ £  enemy,  if  by  rapine  and  bloodlhed  you  violate  i 

t(  thole  f acred  laws.” 

Pizarro,  concerned  to  lofe  Alonzo,  fent  to  prefs 
him  to  return.  He  was  found  in  the  midft  of  the 
favages,  informing  their  reafon,  and  amufing 
himfelf  with  their  innocent  endearments.  u  Tell 
44  Pizarro,”  faid  he  to  thofe  who  brought  the 
ineflage,  4  4  what  you  have  feen  \  and  let  my  ex- 
44  ample  teach  him,  that  the  fureft  means  of 
44  captivating  thefe  people,  are  juftice  and  benefi- 
44  cence.” 

One  of  Pizarro’s  greateft  regrets  at  quitting 
thefe  coafts  was,  the  leaving  behind  him  this  gal¬ 
lant  young  man.  But  Alonzo  had  never  felt 
himfelf  happier  than  at  this  moment.  Stationed 
among  a  people  whofe  manners  were  all  gentle- 
nefs  and  limpliciry,  his  mind  was  calm,  and  free 
from  every  ftorm  of  paffion  *,  he  breathed  the 
pure  air  of  innocence  :  he  heard  them  with  plea- 
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fare  celebrate  the  virtues  of  the  Incas,  children  ' 
of  the  Sun,  and  defcribe,  as  the  effect  of  their 
beneficence,  the  happy  revolution  brought  about 
in  the  manners  of  the  people,  at  the  time  that 
by  reafon,  more  than  by  force  of  arms  the  Incas 
had  brought  them  to  follow  their  worflfip  and 
tneir  laws.  Alonzo,  in  his  turn,  endeavoured 
to  give  them  a  notion  of  our  cuftoms  and  man¬ 
ners,  of  the  progrefs  made  by  us  in  knowledge, 
of  the  wonders  effected  by  our  arts.  All  this 
filled  them  with  aftonifhment.  The  Cacique 
afked  him,  what  it  could  have  been  that  engaged 
him  to  feparate  himfelf  from  his  friends,  and  teT 
flay  behind  upon  thefe  coafis.  “  Thofe  with 
“  whom  I  came,”  replied  Alonzo,  faid  to  me, 

“  Come,  let  us  go  and  try  what  good  we  can  do 
“  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  :  and  fo 
“  I  followed  them.  I  have  fince  found  they 
<c  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  do  you  mif- 
“  chief :  and  fo  I  left  them.”  He  then  told  them 
the  occafion  of  his  quarrel  with  Candia.  The 
Indian  was  penetrated  with  the  mod  lively  grati¬ 
tude.  He  kept  looking  him  in  the  face  with  an 
air  of  foft  and  tender  admiration  :  and  he  faid  in 
a  kind  of  a  whifper,  (<  Yes,  he  is,  indeed  !  he 
“  is~more  worthy  of  it  than  I  am.”  The  hour  of 
deep  approached  ;  the  Cacique  took  his  leave  of 
Alonzo  ;  but  as  he  went  away,  he  could  not  help 
looking  back  every  nowand  then,  and  lifting  up 
his  hands  to  Heaven. 

The  next  morning  he  came  to  vifit  his  guefi: 
at  iunrife.  tf  Awake,”  faid  he,  “  king  of  Tum- 
<f  bez  !  Awake,”  fays  he  to  Alonzo,  prefenting 
him  with  his  diadem  and  his  arms  :  <e  Here,  take 
“  my  crown  *,  I  have  thought  well  of  it':  it  is 
<(  no  more  then  what  I  owe  thee.  I  have  thy 

((  valor 


iS  valor  and  thy  goodnefs,  it  is  true*,  but  I  have 
t£  not  thy  wifdom.  Take  then  my  place,  reign 
i(  over  us.  I  will  be  thy  firth  fubject.  I  can 
“  have  no  doubt  but  that  .the  Inca  will  approve 
<£  of  it/5  Alonzo,  aftoniftied  to  fee  in  a  favage 
fuch  a  mixture  of  modefty  and  magnanimity, 
faw,  what  pride  is  ignorant  of,  that  true  great- 
nefs  and  fimplicity  are  near  allied,  and  that  it 
mn ft  be  extraordinary,  if  an  upright  heart  is  not 
accompanied  by  an  elevated  mind.  He  returned 
'  thanks  to  the  Cacique,  and  faid  to  him,  <f  Thou 

art  good  and  juft:  thou  haft  certainly  thy 
■H  people’s  love  :  let  them  not  lofe  their  king. 

1  {  Other  cares  demand  the  attention  of  thy 
£<  friend.55 

In  a  little  time  after,  the  Cacique  fent  round 
lor  the  moft  favored  mothers,  thofe  whofe  hap- 
pinefs  it  was  to  have  the  faireft  daughters.  The 
good  women  came  leading  the  maidens  by  the 
hand,  and  ftrove  who  fhould  be  the  firft  to  offer 
.her  daughter  to  Alonzo.  “  Here,”  faid  one  of 
them,  “  take  now  this  good  girl  r  fire  fpins  to 
“  perfection  ;  fire  has  made  fome  of  the"  fineft 
“  cloth  thou  canft  imagine.  She  is  affectionate  ; 
i(  lhe  wall  love  thee.  Every  morning  as  fhe  wakes 
iC  lhe  ftghs  after  a  hufband  \  and  the  moment  fhe 
“  law  thee,  thou  wert  the  very  man  fhe  longed 
<(  for.  All  my  children  have  been  comely  her’s 

will  be  ftill  more  fo  :  for  thou  wilt  be  their  fa- 
4‘  ther  *,  and  never  did  we,  any  of  us,  fee  a  man 
<c  like  thee.55 

Molina  would  have  made  no  difficulty  of  yield-, 
mg  to  the  charms  of  beauty,  innocence,  and  love. 
But  to  take  a  fqmaie  companion  was  to  engage 
himfelfj  and  his  deligns  required  a  heart  at  li¬ 
berty. 
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berty.  He  had  learned  of  the  Cacique  that  in  a 
country  beyond  the  mountains  two  Incas,  two 
ions  of  the  Sun,  poflefled  between  them  a  vail 
empire  :  and  from  that  moment  he  had  formed  a 
refolution  to  pay  a  vifit  to  their  refpe&ive  courts. 
<c  The  Inca,  whb  is  king  of  Cufco,”  laid  the 
Cacique,  «  is  haughty  and  inflexible:  he  has 
<f  made  himfelf  feared  among  his  people.  The 
“  king  of  Quito  is  of  a  milder  difpolition  ;  he  has 
tf  made  himfelf  adored.  I  am  of  the  number  of 
“  thole  Caciques  whom  his  father  fubje&ed  to  his 
((  fupremacy.” 

'  ^  Alonzo  begged  of  his  friend,  the  Cacique,  to 
fupply  him  with  two  trufty  guides  to  fhew  him 
the  way  to  Quito.  The  Cacique  would  fain  have 
kept  him  ftill.  “  What,”  fays  he,  “  and  art 
“  thou  then  refolved  to  leave  us  ?  Where  is  the 
place  thou  wilt  be  more  loved,  more  reverenc- 
u  ed  than  here  ?”■ — <e  My  errand,”  faid- Alonzo, 
is  to  make  proviflon  for  thy  fecuritv,  and  to 
<(  engage  the  Inca  to  join  with  me  in  taking  mea- 
“  fures  for  thy  defence  ;  for  thy  enemies  will 
“  not  be  long  before  they  return  :  but  be  thou 
“  not  alarmed,  I  will  come  myfelf  at  the  head 
“  of  the  Indian  forces  to  your  afliftance.”  This 
generofity  affedled  the  Cacique  beyond  expref- 
lion :  tears  were  the  only  anfwer  he  could  give. 
He  chofe  out  himfelf  the  two  guides  as  his  friend 
had  deflred  him  :  and  thus  accompanied,  Alonzo 
traverflng  the  valleys,  followed  the  banks  of  the 
river  Dola  that  takes  its  fource  towards  the 
north. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

A  F  T  E  R  a  fatiguing  walk  they  were  got  pret¬ 
ty  near  the  Line,  and  were  about  to  pafs  a  tor¬ 
rent  that  falls  into  the  river  of  Emeralds,  when 
Alonzo  obferved  his  two  guides  change  counte- 
# ,  nance  bn  a  fudden,  then  talk  together  with  great 
appearance  of  agitation.  He  alked  them  what 
it  was  difturbed  them  ?  <e  Look  there,”  faid  one 
of  them,  “  juft  over  yonder  mountain  !  feeft 
<(  thou  that  black  fpot  there  in  the  Iky  ?  It  will 
c<  foon  get  bigger  and  bigger,  and  make  a  fright- 
f(  ful  ftorm.”  In  faff,  a  few  moments  after¬ 
wards,  the  fpot  began  to  fpread ;  and  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain  was  foon  covered  with  a  black 
cloud. 

The  favages  made  hafte  to  pafs  the  torrent. 
One  of  them  {warn  acrofs,  and  made  faft  to  the 
oppofite  fhore  a  long  band  of  wicker-work  *,  to 
which  Alonzo  being  fufpended  in  a  bafket  of  the 
fame  materials,  was  fwiftly  towed  acrofs :  the 
other  Indians  followed  him  ;  and  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant  a  hollow  murmur  gave  warning  as  a  fignal 
of  the  war  the  adverfe  winds  were  about  to  wage. 
All  on  a  fudden  their  fury  began  to  fhew  itfelf  i 
by  frightful  whiftlings.  Thick  darknefs  fpread  its 

*  Thefe  bridges,  if  fuch  they  may  he  called,  are  common 
in  Peru,  and  are  called  ‘Tarabites .  They  are  made  of  a  vege-  . 
t-abie ,  which  has  the  flexibility  of  our  ofiers. 
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chain  of  mountains,  made  a  roaring  which  Teem¬ 
ed  to  grow  louder  and  then  fainter  by  alternate 
fits,  like  that  of  the  fea  when  agitated  by  a  ftorm. 
The  mountain,  unable  to  relift  the  united  Ihock 
of  the  thunder  and  the  winds,  tottered  and 


tuous  torrents.  The  affrighted  animals  were  fly¬ 
ing  every  where  out  of  the  woods  into  the  plain ; 
and  by  the  glimmerings  of  the  lightning  the  pale 
travellers  might  behold  the  lion,  the  tyger,  the 
lynx,  and  the  leopard  trembling  like  themfelves. 

In  the  common  peril  that  threatened  all  animat-  .  ||  I 

ed  nature,  ferocity  was  forgotten  :  terror  had 
made  the  fierceft  of  them  tame.  One  of  Alon¬ 
zo’s  guides  had  in  his  fright  gained  the  project¬ 
ing  corner  of  a  rock.  A  cataraCf  pouring  down 
from  a  higher  part  of  the  mountain  undermined 
this  projection,  and  carried  it  away:  the  Indian, 
as  he  was  clinging  to  it,  was  tumbled  with  it 
down  the  flood.  The  other  Indian  thought  he 
had  found  fafety  in  a  hollow  tree :  but  a  column 
of  lire,  the  fummit  of  which  loft  itfelf  in  the 
clouds,  ftriking  upon  the  tree,  confumed  it  with 
its  unfortunate  inhabitant. 

Mean  time  Molina  was  wafting  his  ftrength 
in  wreftling  with  the  violence  of  the  waters ;  he 
kept  groping  about  in  the  dark,  laying  hold  fome- 
times  of  the  branches,  fometimes  of  the  roots 
of  trees  that  happened  to  fall  in  his  way,  wkh-„ 
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fentimenf:,  in  fhort,  than  that  of  felf. prefer va- 
tion ;  for  there  are  moments  of  affright  when 
compaffion  lofes  all  its  influence,  and  when  the 
wretch,  abforbed  in  the  thought  of  his  own  dang¬ 
er,  has  no  feeling  but  forvhimfelf. 

At  length  he  fcrambled,  ftill  creeping  on  all 
fours,  to  the  bottom  of  a  craggy  roc]>.  There, 
by  the  favour  of  the  lightning,  he  fpied  a  deep\ 
and  dreary  cavern,  the  light  of  which  would  at 
ally  other  moment  have  ftruck  him  with  affright. 
Covered  over  with  bruifes,,  exhaufted  with  fa¬ 
tigue,  he  crawled  in,,  and  threw  himfelf  down  ” 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cave  \  and  he  had  but  juft 
time  to  render  thanks  to  Heaven  before  fenfation 
left  him. 

The  ftorm  at  length  fubftded ;  the  thunder  and 
the  winds  ceafed  to  drive  againft  the  mountain ; 
the  torrents,  abating  of  their  rapidity,  ceafed  to 
roar,  and  .Molina  began  to  feel  the  balm  of 
ileep  inftnuating  itielf  into  his  veins.  But  a  noife, 
more  terrible  than  that  of  the  tempeft,  ftruck  his 
ear  the  inftant  he  was  about  to  yield  himfelf  to 
that  kindly  influence. 

This  noife,  refembling  the  rattling  of  pebbles, 
came  from  a  multitude  of  ferpents,  who,  like  him, 
had  taken  this  cavern  for  their  place  of  refuge. 
The  roof  of  it  was  covered  with  them  :  there  in¬ 
terlaced  one  with  another  in  knots,  they  made, 
whenever  they  moved,  that  fearful  noife,  the 
nature  of  which  he  was  not  long  in  recollecting. 

He  well  knew  that  the  Venom  of  thefe  ferpents  % 
was  the  mo  ft  fubtle  of  poifons *,  that  it  kindles, 
in  an  inftant,  in  every  vein  a  devouring  lire, 
which  confumes,  in  the  midft  of  intolerable  ago¬ 
nies,  the  wretch  who  has  the  misfortune  to  ex¬ 
perience  their  bite.  He  heard  them,  as  he  thought, 
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ft  every,  inftant ;  he  fancied  he  felt  them  crawl¬ 
ing  about  him  ;  he  imagined  he  could  fee  them 
lometim.es  hanging  over  his  head,  fometimes 
twined  one  upon  another,  and  ready  to  dart  up¬ 
on,  him  with  confederated  rage.  His  exhauiled 
courage  failed  him;  his  blood  chilled  in  his  veins: 
fcarce  did  he  dare  to  draw  his  breath.  Should 
he  attempt  to  crawl  out  of  the  cave,  he  was 
afraid  of  graining  or  treading  upon  one  of  thcfe 
horrid  reptiles.  Now  trembling  at  every  joint ; 
then  for  fome  time  intranced,  as  it  were,  and  mo- 
tionlefs,  iurrounded  all  the  while,  as  he  knew 
him i elf  to  be,  by  a  thoufand  deaths,  he  palled  a 
long -  night  in  the  moft  cruel  agonies,  wilhing, 
yet  dreading,  to  fee  light  again  :  reproaching 
himfelf  for  the  terror  that  rivetted  him  to  his  feat, 
and  making  continual,  bat  ineffiefhial  efforts  to 
get  the  better  of  his  weaknefs. 

lne  day,  when  at  laid  it  came  to  break,  fhewed 
him  how  far  his  fears  were  from  being  goundlefs. 
He  then  law  all  the  danger  he  had  before  only 
apprehended.  He  had,  however,  no  choice  to 
make,  but  either  to  get  out  or  die.  He  gatker- 
ed  up  with  difficulty  the  little  ftrength  he  had 
left ;  he  raifed  himfelf  up  foftly,  and  with  his 
hands  refted  upon  his  quivering  knees,  he  totter¬ 
ed  out  of  the  cave,  pale  and  haggard  like  a  Ipec- 
tre  out  of  a  tomb.  The  fame  ldorm  which  had 
thrown  him  into  this  danger,  preferved  him  un¬ 
der  it ;  for  the  ferpents  had  been  as  much  fright¬ 
ened  as  himfelf:  and  it  is  the  inftindt  of  all  ani¬ 
mals,  to  lay  afide  all  mifchievous  propenfities 
while  their  attention  is  engaged  by  danger. 

A  mild  and  pleafant  day  feemed  to  offer  com¬ 
fort  to  Nature  for  the  ravages  of  the  night.  The 
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earth,  as  if  efcaped  from  fhipwreck.  every  where 
wore  the  appearance  of  wreck.  Forefts,  which 
the  evening  before  raifed  their  heads  among  the 
clouds,  were  now  laid  low  upon  the  ground  : 
others,  bereft  of  their  leaves,  feemed  to  hand  up 
on  end  with  horror.  Great  hills,  which  Alcfnzo 
had  been  varying  their  fuiface  with  a  gentle  cur¬ 
vature,  now  rent  into  gaps  and  precipices,  Shew¬ 
ed  him  their  tattered  fides.  Ancient  trees,  torn 

11  f  ^  roo^s>  precipitated  from  the  tops 

of  the  mountains;  the  pine-tree,  the  palm,  the 
guyacum,  the  caobo,  the  cedar,  ft  retched  out  and 
mattered  on  the  plain,  covered  it  with  their  bruif- 
ed  trunks  and  fhattered  branches.  Broken  crags 
of  rocks  marked  the  tracks  of  the  torrents  :  their 
deep  bed  was  bordered  by  a  frightful  multitude  of 
animajs  of  all  forts,  wild,  domeftic,  gentle,  fierce, 
that  had  been  fwallowed  up  and  difgorged  again 
by  the  current,  &  6  6 

Meantime  the  waters  having  run  off,  buffered 
the  woods  and  the  plains  to  revive  again  under 
the  rays  of  an  enlivening  fun.  The  heavens  feem¬ 
ed  to  have  made  peace  again  with  the  earth,  and 
to  be  frniling  upon  her  in  token  of  favor  and  re¬ 
conciliation.  Every  thing  that  ftill  breathed,  be¬ 
gan  once  more  to  enjoy  life  ;  the  birds  and  the 
favage  beafts  had  already  forgotten  their  affright ;  - 
for  a  piompt  oblivion  of  evils  is  a  prefent  Na¬ 
ture  has  given  them,  and  which  fhe  has  denied  to 
man. 

The  heart  of  Alonzo,  cramped  as  it  had  been 
by  buffering  and  affright,  began  to  open  itfelf 
once  more  to  the  emotions  of  gladnefs.  But  no 
fooner  had  his  fears  for  himfelf  fubfided,  than  he 
began  to  tremble  for  his  companions.  He  called 

aloud 
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aloud  to  them  with  repeated  fhouts ;  his  eyes 
looked  for  them  in  vain ;  he  could  fee  no  more 
of  them ;  and  echo  gave  him  his  only  anfwer. 

Alas  !”  he  cried,  “  my  guides  !  my  friends  ! 

“  are  ye  periihed  then  ?  are  ye  gone  for  ever  ? 

<(  Yes  ;  it  is  certainly  all  over  with  them  :  and 
“  me — what  will  becpme  of  me  ?”  The  young 
man  at  thele  wrords,  thinking  himfelf  marked 
out  for  inevitable  calamity,  fell  once  more  into 
defpondence.  To  complete  his  misfortunes  he 
could  no  longer  find  the  little  provifion  they 
had  brought  with  them,  and  of  which  the  want 
became  now  to  be  made  fenfible  to  him  by  the 
exhauftion  of  his  ftrength.  Nature  fupplied  the 
lofs :  the  mango-tree,  the  banana,  and  the  oca, 
gave  him  food 

-  As  far  as  his  eyes  could  carry  him,  he  kept 
looking  out  for  fome  inhabited  fpot :  he  could 
find  no  figns  of  any  fuch  thing ;  his  refolution 
funk  within  him.  At  length  he  aifcovered  a  path 
made  between  two  mountains.  Happy  to  find 
once  more  the  traces  of  mankind,  hope  and  joy 
rekindled  in  his  bofom.  The  darknefs  of  the 
way,  overhung,  as  it  was,  by  rocks  that  fcarce 
left  a  ^narrow  crevice  through  which  the  light 
could  infinuate  itfelf,  had  nothing  of  terror  in  it 
now.  The  inftinft  which  drew  him  in  queft  of 
a  place  where  he  hoped  to  find  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  haftened  his  fteps,  and  rendered  him  in¬ 
fen  fible  to  fatigue  and  danger.  Having  reached 
at  laft  the  termination  of  this  dark  defile,  he  dif- 
covered  a  champaign  country,  interlperfed  here 
and  there  with  huts,  and  flocks  of  fheep.  He 

*  The  oca  is  a  kind  of  favory  root. 

now 
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now  took  breath  ;  and,  with  uplifted  hands,  pour¬ 
ed  forth  his  foul  in  thanks  to  "Hfcaven, 

Scarce  had  he  made  his  appearance,  when  the 
favage  inhabitants  came  and  furrounded  him  with 
fhouts  and  other  expreflions  of  exultation,  which 
he  took#for  marks  of  welcome.  He  went  up  to 
them' with  open  arms;  he  fought  in  vain,,  how¬ 
ever,  in  their  countenances  for  thofe  marks  of 
fimple,  unaffected  fweetnefs  that  were  fo  viilble 
in  thofe  of  the  people  of  Tumbez  ;  even  their 
fnile  had  fomething  ghaitly  in  it ;  their  looks 
ieemed  to  have  more  of  craving  than  of  curofity  ; 
and  their  manner  of  accoffmghim,  for  all  they  made  , 
fo  much  of  him,  had  an  undefendable  fomething 
in  it  that  was  horrible.  Alonzo,  however,  put 
himfelf  without  referve  into  their  hands.  u  In- 
(i  dians,”  {aid  he,  (e  I  am  a  ftranger,  but  I  am 

one  who  loves  you.  You  will  take  pity,  I  hope, 
t(  on  the  defolate  condition  in  Which  you  fee 
c{  me.”  As  he  was  fpeaking,  he  found  himfelf 
loaded  with  , (hackles  :  the  fhouts  of  exultation, 
then  redoubled  ;  and  he  was  led  on  to  the  vil¬ 
lage.  The  women  came  out  of  their  huts  to  meet  ' 
him,  with  their  children  in  their  hands,  They 
hocked  round  the  (take  to  which  Molina  was 
foon  tied  :  and  in  this  company  he  was  left  a- 
while. 

He  now  faw  plainly  that  he  was  fallen  among 
a  tribe  of  Man-eaters.  When  they  tied  his  hands 
—  they  performed  the  ceremony  of  dripping  him, 
a  fad  prelude  to  his  approaching  fate  i  In  this 
condition  he  heard  the  favages  going  backwards 
and  forwards  through  the  village,  inviting  one 
anotherto  the  feaft ;  and  the  fongs  of  the  women, 
who  kept  diverting  thernfelves  and  dancing  round 
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him,  made  no  fecret  to  him  of  what  was- about 
to  happen.  Children,”  laid  they,  “  come 
<c  ling  away  !  your  fathers  have  met  with  a  good 
“  prey.  Sing  away,  you  little  rogues  :  you  fhall 
i(  all  of  vou  have  vour  {hare.” 

While  theyj  were  thus  rejoicing,  the  unhappy 
Alonzo,  pale  and  trembling,  kept  looking  at  them 
with  much  the  lame  fort  of  eye  as  a  ftag  beholds 
the  dogs  with,  juft  as  he  has  been  run  down. 
Nature,  however,  was  ftrong  enough  to  make 
one  lad  effort;  he  fummoned  up  the  little  drength 
his  fear  had  left  him,  and  thus  addreffed  himfelf 
to  the  female  favages :  “  Mothers,”  faid  he, 
<£  when  your  children  are  hanging  at  your  breads, 
and  their  father  is  fondling  them,  and  fmil- 
“  ing  on  you  with  the  frnile  of  love,  diould  you 
:  <c  not  think  it  hard,  were  any  one  to  come  and 
te  tear  to  pieces  the  father  and  the  child  before 
<c  your  faces,  as  ye  are  going  to  tear  me  ?  The 
<c  animals  Nature  has  given  you  for  enemies^,  are 
t£  the  beads  of  the  foreft :  them  you  may  make 
s  “  war  upon,  their  blood  you  may  drink  without 
!  tc  a  crime.  As  for  me,  I  am  a  peaceable,  inof- 
fendve  man — a  man  who  never  did  you  any 
<c  harm.  A  woman  like  yourfelves  bare  me  in  her 
t(  womb,  and  fed  me  with  her  milk.  If  die  were 
<(  here,  you  would  fee  her  trembling  with  unut- 
((  terable  agony,  conjuring  you,  if  you  have  any 
“  bowels,  to  fpare  her  unhappy  fon.  Could  you, 
“  d’ye  think,  be  proof  againd  her  tears,  and 
j  “  would  you  fee  a  fon  daughtered  in  his  mother’s 
“  arms?  For  my  own  part,  life  is  no  great  mat- 
“  ter  to  me ;  but  what  affefts  me  much  more,  is 
tc  the  danger  that  threatens  you,  and  my  anxie- 
“  ty  to  defend  you  againd  a  tremendous  power 
<c  that  is  coming  ^attack  you.  I  knew  of  it ; 
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u  and  'twas  on  your  account  I  was  going  to  Quito 
(i  to  implore,  the  affiftance  of  the  Inca.  For 
(i  your  fake  have  I  been  expoftng  myfeif  to  the 
ii  perils  of  a  long  and  toilfome  journey,  and 
c<  for  this  am  I  going  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
<{  your  hands.  Women,  believe  me,  I  am  your 
(e  friend,  the  friend  of  your  children,  and  even 
u  of  your  hufbands  !  Will  ye  devour  the  flefh 
“  of  your  friend  ?  will  ye  drink  your  brother’s 
“  blood  r 

The  women,  aftonifhed  at  what  they  heard, 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  him  as  he  fpoke  :  and  by 
degrees  their  favage  hearts  relented,  and  were 
foftened  by  his  voice.  The  united  force  of  youth 
and  beauty  few  hearts  are  fo  ftubborn  as  to  refift. 
From  the  moment  he  had  finifhed  what  he  had 
to  fay,  his  palenefs  had  gone  off:  the  rofes  of  his 
cheeks  and  of  his  lips  had  reaffumed  their  luftre  ; 
his  fine  black  eyes,  indeed,  call  not  thofe  looks 
of  fire  they  would  have  fparkled  with  in  a  time 
of  love  or  joy  $  they  languished,  and,  they  looked 
but  the  more  tender.  His  auburn  locks  waving 
in  long  ringlets  over  the  ivory  of  his  captive 
fhoulders,  ferved  as  a  foil  to  their  enchanting 
white  :  and  his  fhape,  in  which  all  the  charms 
of  elegance,  grace,  and  majefty  were  combined, 
completed  every  thing  that  was  wanting  to  make 
a  perfeft  model.  In  the  court  of  Spain,  in  the 
mid  ft  of  the  mold  brilliant  train  of  youth,  Mo¬ 
lina  would  have  outfhone  all  competitors.  How 
much  more  rare  and  ftriking  among  thofe  fa- 
vages  muft  have  been  the  fpectacle  of  fuch  beau¬ 
ty  l  Thefe  women  wefe  not  infenfible  to  its  ef¬ 
fects.  Surprize  gave  way  to  tendernefs,  tender- 
nefs  to  traniport.  The  very  children  whom  they 
had  brought  to  drink  his  blood,  they  now  took 
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in  their  arms,  lifted  them  up  even  with  his  face, 
and  wept  to  lee  how  tenderly  he  fmiled  upon  them, 
and  killed  them.  . 

Meantime,  the  men  were  gathering  about  him 
in  great  numbers,  armed  with  a  kind  of  hard 
1  tones,  which  they  had  a  way  of  fharpening. 
They  were  juft  on  the  point  of  throwing  them- 
felves  upon  the  vitftim,  impatient  to  lay  open  his 
veins,  and  fet  his  blood  a-running.  Upon  that 
the  women,  more  alarmed  than  even  Alonzo,  ' 
clung  round  him  with  cries  and  fhrieks ;  and 
ftretching.  their  hands  to  the  men,  exclaimed, 

“  Stop  your  hands ;  fpare  this  poor  young  man. 

“  He  is  your  friend,  he  is  your  brother.  He  loves 
“  y°u  :  he  wifhes  to  defend  you  againft  a  cruel 
“  enemy  who  is  coming  to  attack  you.  He  was 
“  going  for  your  fake  to  beg  the  alfiftance  of  the 
“  king  of  the  Mountains.  Give  him  his  life : 

“  he  will  ufe  it  for  our  fake.”  Thefe  outcries  *  this 
ftrange  difcourfe  aftomfhed  the  men-favages  ;  but 
their  brutal  inftinft  fpurfed  them  on.  They 
kept  devouring  Alonzo  with  their  eyes  ;  and  ftfug- 
gling  to  difengage  themfelves  from  the  arms  of 
their  wives,  in  order  to  begin  upon  him.  “No, 

“  tygers  !”  cried  the  women,  “  not  a  drop  of  his 
“  blood  fhall  ye  tafte,  unlefs  you  drink  ours  too  !” 
The  rugged  favages  ftaid  their  hands  :  they  ftood 
ftaring  at  one  another,  motionlefs  with  aftonifh- 
ment.  “  What  can  it  be,”  faid  they,  “  this  cap- 
u  tive  has  done  to  our  women  ?  What  are  you 
“  all  mad  ?  Don’t  you  fee  all  this  is'  but  a  ftory 
“  he  has  been  making  to  cajole  you  ? — Away 
ts  with  you,  and  let  us  eat  our  prey  in  quiet !” 

- — “  If  ye  tench  a  hair  of  his  head,”  replied 

the  jvomen,  “  we  fwear  all  of  us,  by  the  heart 
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“  °*  tfte  h pn  that  begot  you,  we’ll  cut  your  cliil- 
<£  drens’  throats,  we’ll  tear  them  piece-meal,  we’ll 
u  devour  them  before' your  faces.”  At  thefe 
words,  the  moft  furious  of  them,  feizing  their_ 
children  by  the  hair,  and  holding  them  up  in 
that  manner  with  one  hand  before  their  hufbands’ 
eyes,  kept  gnafhing  their  teeth,  and  howling. 
The  men  were  frightened.  “  Well,  let  him  live,” 
they  faid,  <{  if  you  will  have  it  fo.” — -And  they 
untied  Alonzo. 

ee  We  fee  very  well,”  find  they  to  him,  “  that 
££  thou  poffefleft  the  art  of  forcery .  but  however, 

“  tell  us  what  this’ehemy  is  that  threatens  us  ?” 

- C£  A  cruel  and  terrible  people,”  anfwered 

Alonzo.  “  And  thou  wert  going,”  laid  the  wo¬ 
men,  ££  to  the  king  of  the  mountains  to  afk  him 
“  to  come  to  our  ailiftance  ?”  “  Yes,  ’tis  on  that 
“  deftgn  that  I  left  Tumbez  :  but  I  have  loft  my 
(l  guides.” — <c  We  will  give  thee  one,  who  will 
ii  take  thee  to  the  river,  along  the  fhore  of 
(<  which  there  is  a  path  that  continues  aft  the  way 
<c  up  to  its  fource.  But  you  fhall  ftay  and  par- 
“  take  firft  of  our  feaft.” 

At  this  feaft,  in  which  fheep  were  torn  to 
pieces,  and  devoured  raw  and  ftill  bleeding,  in 
the  manner  he  himfelf  was  to  have  been  devour¬ 
ed,  Alonzo  could  not  help  fhuddering  with  hor¬ 
ror.  He  had  the  courage,  however,  to  afk  the 
Cacique  whether  he  did  not  feel  nature  rile,  when 
he  eat  the  fiefh,  or  drank  the  blood  of  men. 

(i  By  the  Lion,  no,”  aniwered  the  favage  :  e<  a 
u  man  I  know  nothing  of  is  to  me  like  any  other 
“  dangerous  animal.  To  get  rid  of  him,  I  kill 
u  him:  and  when  I  have  killed  him,  I  eat  him. 
u  I  fee  no  harm  in  this,  for  my  part  I  know  no- 
“  body  I  rob  by  it,  but  the  vultures.”  x 
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Aker  the  feaft,  the  Cacique  invited  Alonzo 
to  pafs  the  night  with  him  in  his  hut.  There¬ 
upon  the  women  c^me  to  him}  a  whole  company 
of  them  together,  and  faid,  li  (Pet  thee  gone  ! 
“  They  have  now  eat  their  fill :  they  are  afleep  ; 
“  but  don’t  day  till  they  wake,  and  hunger  be- 
<(  gins  to  crave.  We  know  them  well ;  we 
“  know  how  it  is  with  them  on  fuch  occafions. 
“  Away  with  thee  !  make  hade,  or  thou  wilt 
i(  be  devoured.”  dhis  leafonable  advice  accele¬ 
rated  his  departure.  He  foon  fet  out  with  his  new 
guide,  not  without  bellowing  a  hundred  kifles 
on  the  hands  of  his  deliverers. 


C  II  A  P.  XXI. 

-A  S  he  drew  near  to  the  river  of  Emeralds,  he 
was  furprifed  to  lee  on  the  oppofite  fhore  a  large 
company  of  men  embarking,  with  wives  and 
children,  upon  a  fleet  of  canoes.  Pie  dehred  his 
guide  to  fwim  acrofs,  and  afk  thefe  people,  whe¬ 
ther  their  intention  was  to  fall  down  the  river 
towards  Atacamez,  or  whether  they  were  going 
upwards  ?  and  whether  in  the  latter  cafe  they 
would  be  willing  to  make  room  in  one  of -their 
canoes  for  one  who,  though  a  ftranger,  was  a 
friend  to  all  the  Indian  race. 

The  chief  of  this  colony  gave  him  for  anfwer, 
that  he  was  going  up  the  river :  that  he  would 
\  ol.  I.  I  not 
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not  refufe  the  requefi:  of  a  man  who  profefled  hinv 
felf  a  friend  \  and  that  he  would  lend  a  canoe  to 
fetch  him. 

The  young  man,  after  the  dangers  he  had  es¬ 
caped,  thought  there  could  be  no  longer  any  thing 
left  for  him  to  fear.  He  took  leave  of  his  guide, 
threw  himfelf  without  any  miftruft  into  the  ca¬ 
noe,  and  crofled  to  the  other  Ihore. 

u  Thou  a  Spaniard,  and  declare  thy  felf  a  friend 
«<  to  the  Indians  ?  faid  the  chief  as  foon  as  he 
law  him.  (t  Yes,”  anfwered  Alonzo j  i(  and 
«<  Spaniard  as  lam,  I  would  give  all  the  blood 
in  my  veins  to  fave  them.  Tis  on  their  ac¬ 
ts  count,  and  for  their  fakes  that  I  came  here.”  . . . 
As  he  was  fpeaking  thefe  words,  his  eyes  were 
ftruck  by  a  figure  fome  of  the  Indians  were  car¬ 
rying  by  the  fide  of  the  Cacique.  On  a  fudden 
he  was  obferved  to  change  countenance:  joy, 
furprife,  and  tendernefs  Hopped  his  voice,  and 
made  him  unable  to  go  on.  In  this  image  he  dif*. 
covered,  he  thought,  the  features,  lie  could  make 
out,  at  leaft,  the  cloathing  and  the  attitude,  of 
Las-Cafas:  Ah,”  fays  he,  with  a  faultering 

voice,  (e  is  not  this  Las-Cafas  ?  Is  it  not  he  that 
t(  is  revered  thus  like  a  God  ?”  Saying  thus,  he 
ran  up  to  the  image  and  embraced  it.  a  ’Tis  the 
«  fame,”  anfwered  the  Cacique.  “  Doll:  thou 
know  him  then  ?”— ' (<  Do  I  know  him  ?  the 
«  man  who  has  been  the  inftru&or  of  my  youth  ? 
<c  Ah,  my  good  people,  you  are  all  of  you  my 
«  bofom  friends,  fince  his  virtues  are  dear  to 
“  you,  and  you  keep  them  in  remembrance.” 
With  thefe  words  he  ran  into  the  Cacique’s  arms. 
e(  Whence  come  you  ?”  added  he  ;  (e  where  have 
you  left  him  ?  and  what  miracle  is  this  that 

«  brings  us  thus  together  ?”  Two  brothers  whom 

the 
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the  facred  bands  of  friendfhip  had  united  from  the 
cradle,  could  not  have  felt  more  tender  emotions 
after  a  long-regretted  reparation. 

People,  faid  Capana,  44  fee  here  a  friend 
tc  of  Las-Cafas.”  Immediately  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  began  vying  with  each  other  in  teftifying  to 
the  Caftilian  how  happy  they  were  to  have  him 
with  them  :  “  Thou  a  friend  of  Las-Cafas! 
“  Come,  then,  let  us  be  tljy  fervants,”  cried  the 
women ;  and  with  an  air  of  affectionate  fimpli- 
city- invited  him  to  fit  down  by  them,  and  repofe 
himfelf.  Meantime  one  of  them  ran  down  to 
the  river,  and  fetching  a  pitcher  full  of  water, 
frefh,  and  clear  as  cryftal,  begins  waffling  his 
feet ;  another  difentangles,  adjufts,  and  ties  up 
anew  his  waving  locks  j  a  third,  while  fhe  is  wip¬ 
ing  off  the  dull  that  covers  his  face,  hops  and  looks 
at  him  in  filent  admiration. 

Alonzo  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  Ca¬ 
cique  by  the  terms  in  which  he  fpoke  of  Las-Ca¬ 
fas  $  and  the  Cacique  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
good  man’s  journey  into  the  valley  they  had 
taken  for  their  afylum.  «  Alas  !”  added  the  fa- 
vage,  “  woulftd  thou  think  it  ?  That  Spaniard 
“  whole  life  we  fpared  at  Las-Cafas’s  entreaties, 

“  is  the  very  man  that  was  the  ruin  of  us.” _ - 

“  He  ?”• — The  fame. — “  A  wretch  !  what,  did 
“  he  betray  you  ?” — “  Oh  no ;  he  was  a  good 
“  young  man :  but  his  father  was  perfidy  itfelf. 

He  had  his  fon  watched  as  he  was  coming  back 
“  to  us ;  and  our  retreat  being  once  difeovered, 
t(  ^all  we  had  to  do  then  was  to  abandon  it. 

“  Tired  of  being  watched  and  hunted  as  we  ufed 
u  to  be,  we  are  come  to  feek  a  refuge  in  the  do- 
i(  minions  of  the  Incas.  Quito  is  the  place  we 
are  bound  for :  and  it  is  in  order  to  avoid  the 
•v  •  ^  1  2  .  M moun- 
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44  mountains,*  that  we  have  taken  this  long 

«  round.” - 44  l  am  bound  thither  too,”  laid 

Molina.  Upon  which  he  told  him,  how  having 
quitted  Pizarro,  in  confequence  of  his  concern 
for  the  miferies  that  threatened  the  people  of 
thofe  coafts,  he  had  refolved  to  go  and  find  out 
Atabalipa,  in  order  to  invite  him  to  their  afiifi- 
ance.  44  Ah  !”  cried  the  Cacique  •,  44  thou  art 
«c  one,  I  fee,  that  art  worthy  to  be  a  friend  of 
44  that  good  man  :  methinks  I  fee  in  thy  eyes  a 
<c  fpark,  as  it  were,  of  his  foul.  Do  thou  then 

be  our  guide;  prefent'-us  to  the  Inca  as  thy 
44  friends,  and  anfwer  to  him  for  our  zeal  to  ferve 
44  him,” 

The  colony  embarked;  they  took  their  voyage 
up  the  river  ;  and  .when  they  came  to  the  place 
where,  being  not  far  from  its  fource,  it  begins 
to  be  no  longer  navigable  for  canoes,  they  firuck 
into  a  path  that  led  through  the  covert  of  the 
woods.  Roots,  and  wild  fruits,  birds  fuch  as 
they  found  means  to  (hoot  with  their  arrows  ; 
thefe,  together  with  the  deer  and  the  wild  goat, 
hunted  down  or  taken  in  fnares,  afforded  this  nu¬ 
merous  body  a  fubfiftence. 

After  eroding  a  hundred  different  torrents  and 
precipices,  they  began  to  find  the  foreft  grow 
thinner  and  thinner,  till  at  length  they  faw  bar- 
rennefs  take  place  of  fertility  in  excefs.  Inftead 
of  thofe  clofe  and  tufted  woods,  in  which  the 
earth,  with  a  fuperfluity  of  vigour,  lavifhes  her 
fruits  in  wafieful  plenty,  their  eyes  difeovered 
nothing  now  but  thirfty  fands  and  calcined  rocks. 
The  Indians  were  firuck  with  thefe  appearances  ; 
Alonzo  himfelf  began  to  be  alarmed.  But  fcarce 
were  they  got  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountains, 
when  on  a  fudden  it  feemed  as  if  a  curtain  were 
''  v  '  <  drawn 


drawn  up,  and  their  eyes  were  prefented  with  a 
view  of  the  delicious  valley  of  Quito — -the  mod 
romantic  fpot  in  nature.  Unknown  to  this  vai- 
-  ley"  is  all  the  viciflitude  of  feafons  :  never  does 
winter  drip  it  of  its  verdure  ;  never  is  it  fcorched 
by  fummer’s  heat.  The  labourer  choofes  when 
to  low  and  reap.  A  furrow  or  two  divides  fpring 
from  autumn.  Birth  and  maturity  dwell  toge¬ 
ther  :  flowers  and  ripe  fruit  appear  upon  the  fame 
branch  at  once. 

The  Indians,  led  by  Molina,  purfued  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  walls  of  Quito,  with  their  bows  hang¬ 
ing  by  the  fide  of  their  quivers,  holding  their  wives 
and  children  by  the  hand — natural  and  unequivo¬ 
cal  evidences  of  peace. 

A  whole  people  coming  and  afking  hofpitality, 
formed  a  new  and  Angular  enough  fpeftacle  at 
the  city  gates.  The  Inca,  as  foon  as  the  news 
was  brought  him,  ordered  them  to  be  introduced 
into  his  prefence.  He  himfelf  came  out  to  meet 
them  with  all  the  pomp  of  royalty,  from  the  in¬ 
ner  apartment  of  his  palace  ;  followed  by  a  nume¬ 
rous  court,  he  advanced  as  far  as  to  the  outer 
gate,  and  there  received  the  ftrangers. 

The  young  Spaniard,  who  walked  by  the  fide 
of  the  Cacique,  made  his  obeifance  to  the  Inca, 
and  was  about  to  fpeak  :  but  he  was  prevented 
by  the  murmurs  and  outcries  of  the  Mexicans. 
“  Heavens  !”  cried  they,  “  who  is  this  ?  ’Tis 
“  even  one  of  our  oppreflors  ?”  £<  O  yes,”  conti¬ 
nued  Orozimbo,  i(  I  know  him  well  enough  ; 
“  the  very  countenance,  the  very  apparel  of  tliofe 
(l  barbarians.  Inca,  I  fay ;  that  man  there  is  a 
<c  Caftilian  ;  let  me  revenge  my  country.”  At 
thefe  words  he  had  got  his  bow  bent,  and  was 

I  3  -juft 
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juft  about  to  pierce  Molina.  The  Inca  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  arrow.  “  Cacique,”  faid  he, 
u  moderate  this  tranfport.  Innocent  or  guilty, 
it  every  man  who-  appears  in  the  character  of  a 
“  fuppliant  ought  at  leaft  to  have  a  hearing.” 
(i  Speak,  then,”  faid  he  to  Molina ;  44 tell  us  who 
44  thou  art,  whence  thou  comeft,  what  it  is  that 
44  brings  thee  here,  and  what  it  is  thou  wouidft 
_ have  of  me?  But  beware  well,  ere  then  at- 
“  tempteft  to  impofe  on  me;  and  if  thou  art  a 
44  Caftilian,"be  not  furprifed  at  the  horror  with 
14  which  the  fight  of  thee  cannot  but  ftrike  the 
44  family  of  Montezuma.” 

44  Ah  1  if  it  be  fo,  anfwered  Alonzo,  they 
i(  have  but  too  much  reafon  for  their  refentment  : 
44  and  all  the  blood  in  my  veins  would  be  but  a 
<(  poor  fatisfa<ftion  for  what  has  been  fixed  of 
(s  tjxeir’s.  "Yes,  I  am  a  Caftilian  :  I  am  one  of 
44  thofe  barbarians  who  have  carried  fire  and 
i:  fword  through  that  unhappy  continent :  but  I 
44  deteft  their  fury.  It  is  not  long  fince  I  quit- 
44  ted  their  fleet,  and  turned  my  back  on  them. 
44  Know  then,  that  I  am  a  friend  to  every  man 
44  of  Indian  race.  As  for  thee,  I  have  traverfed 
44  the  defarts  to  come  to  thee,  and  to  give  fhec 
44  warning  of  the  danger  with  which  thy  land  is 
44  threatened,  Inca,  if  what  we  have  been  afi» 
44  fured  be  true,  if  juftice  reigns  upon  thy  throne, 
4<  if  beneficence  be  the  foul  of  thy  laws,  and  the 
“  charatfteriftic  virtue  of  thy  empire,  I  here  of- 
“  fer  thee  the  heart  of  a  friend,  the  arm  of  a 
44  warrior,  and  the  counfels  of  a  man  well  ac- 
14  quamted  with  the  danger  thou  art  expofed  to. 
44  But  if  I  find  that  in  thefie  regions  nature  is  in- 
44  lulled  by  tyrannic  laws,  by  impious  and  bloody 

<4  rites 


c<  rites,  I  will  turn  my  back  too  even  on  thee, 
„  “  and  I  will  go  live  in  the  recedes  of  the  defr.rt, 
i{  among  wild  beads  lefs  cruel  than  human-kind. 


{  my  chief  knowledge  of  them  is  from  the  ve« 
‘  neration  they  have  for  a  Caftilian  my  friend, 
i  the  mold  virtuous  of  mankind.  I  found  them 
{  carrying  about  with  them  an  image  of  the  ve- 


{  it  was  dedgned  for ;  and  from  that  moment 


c  they  are  a  people  of  fendbility,  a  people  whofe 
c  manners  will  intered  thee  in  their  favour,  a 
(  people  well  worthy  of  the  protection  they  im- 
c  plore.  They  are  dying  from  the  dedrudlion 
t  that  has  preyed  upon  their  country :  and  here 
i  is  their  Cacique,  a  man  of  generodty,  fimpli- 


a  truly  great  mind,  that  wherever  u  appears  is 
enough  to  difpel  all  fufpicion  and  miftruft.  As 
foon  as  Molina  had  fpoken,  Atabalipa  held  out 
to  him  his  hand.  <e  Ye  are  welcome,”  fays  he. 
i(  The  warrior  and  the  friend,  the  courage  of 
“  the  one  and  the  counfels  of  the  other,  lhall 
t(  alike  be  well  received.  Thy  edeem  for  this 
“  Cacique  and  his  people,  I  take  for  a  proof  of 
«  their  fidelity ;  nor  do  I  vvifh  for  any  other 
“  pledge,” 

He  gave  orders  for  providing  every  thing  that 
was  requidte  to  fuppiy  the  neceilities  of  theie  new 
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fubjefis.  A  hamlet  was  built  for  them  in  a  fertile 
valley  ;  Molina  and  the  Cacique  were  lodged  in 
the  palace  of  the  children  of  the  Sun,  and  £har~ 
ed  with  the  Mexican  warriors  in  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  the  fovereign  of  Peru. 


C  K  A 


IZARRO,  on  his  return  to  the  Iflhmus  found 
all  hearts  in  a  manner  againft  him,  and  chilled* 
by  the  report  of  his  misfortunes.  He  law  plain¬ 
ly,  that  his  fmgle  voice  would  be  too  weak  to 
iilence  envy,  and  to  communicate  to  intimidated 
minds  the  ardor  of  his  courage.  He  therefore 
took  the  refolution  of  repairing  in  perfon  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  a 
more  favourable  hearing. 

This  long  voyage  afforded  time  for  an  ambi¬ 
tious  rival  to  hep  in,  and  make  an  attempt  in  the 
fame  quarter. 

This  rival  was  Alvarado,  one  of  Cortez’s  lieu¬ 
tenants  ;  the  man  who  of  all  the.  followers  of  that 
adventurer  had  afted  the  mod;  diflinguifhed  part 
in  the  conqueft  of  Mexico. 

The  province  of  Guatimala  was  the  reward  of 
liis  exploits  *,  he  governed  it,  or  rather  reigned 
over  it  as  a  .fovereign.  Still,  however,  thirlling 
more  and  pore  after  wealth  and  glory,  he  kept 
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turning  every  now  and  then  a  greedy  eye  towards 
the  regions  of  the  South. 

To  his  lot  had  fallen  Amazili  and  Telafco,  the 
hiler  and  friend  of  Orozimbo ;  a  faithful  pair, 
who  in  the  midft  of  their  misfortune  had  the  com¬ 
fort  of  living  and  weeping  together,  of  fharing 
the  fame  chains,  and  helping  one  another  to  bear 
them.  He  hill  kept  them  in  captivity :  and  he 
had  learnt  by  an  Indian,  that  Orozimbo  and  the 
nephews  of  Montezuma,  having  efcaped  from 
the  fword  of  the  conquerors,  were  gone  to  feek 
a  retreat  under  the  dominion  of  thofe  monarchs 
of  the  South,  of  whofe  riches  he  had  heard  fuch 
magnificent  defcriptions.  From  this  circumstance 
he  conceived  hopes  that  foon  kindled  his  ambi¬ 
tion  into  atftion. 

In  his  fuite  was  a  Caftilian  of  the  name  of  Go¬ 
mez,  a  man  of  enterprize,  activity  and  courage,  as 
fhrewd  as  he  was  audacious.  «  You  are  to  khow,” 
faid  Alvarado  to  him  one  day,  (i  that  I  have 
“  formed  a  great  defign.  To  you  alone  I  entruft 
t(  the  fecret  of  it.  Hitherto  we  have  been  both 
u  of  us  but  fo  many  inftruments  in  the  hand  of 
u  Cortez.  Our  honors  are  loft  in  the  fplendor 
of  his  name.  Meantime  it  is  in  our  power^  if 
“  we  pleafe,  to  match  the  glory  of  his  conqueft, 

£f  perhaps  even  to  eclipfe  it.  To  the  fouth  of 
££  this  New  World  lies  an  empire  more  entenfive, 
u  more  opulent  than  that  of  Mexico  :  it  is  call- 
“  ed  the  kingdom  of  the  Incas.  Thither  are 
((  the  nephews  of  Montezuma  fled,  in  the  hope  of' 
e<  finding  an  afylum  ;  my  plan  is,  to  make’ufe 
<£  of  them  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  monarch- 
<£  whofe  fuccour  they  are  imploring.  Orozimbo, 
t(  that  valiant  young  warrior,  is  at  the  head  of 
((  them,  i  his  fifter  and  her  lover  are  of  the  num- 
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*s  ber  of  my  {laves  :  nothing  can  be  more  lender, 

<l  more  ardent,  than  the  friendfhip  between  her 
and  Orozimbo.  A  man  who  would  engage  to 
bring  them  together,  might  do  what  he  would 
4i  with  them.  Now  then,  Gopaez,  I  will  tell 
**  you  what  I  would  have  you  do.  A  veffel  waits 
“  for  you  at  the  fhore,  with  a  hundred  Cafti- 
u  lians,  the  moft  refolute  fellows  I  could  pick 
<(  out.  Take  with  you  my  captives  Amazili  and 
i(  Telafco  :  make  much  of  them,  and  {hew  them 

45  every  kindnefs  and  attention  in  thy  power ; 
<£  make  the  bed  of  your  way  to  the  fouthern 
<(  coaff  :  fend  to  the  court  of  the  Incas,  and  give 

Orozimbo  to  underhand,  that  the  liberty  of 

46  his  friend  and  fiber  depends  upon -him  and 
u  \oii-,  that  they  are  waiting  for  him  on  board 

your  veffel ;  and  that  an  amicable  correipond- 
*£  ence  with  the  Incas,  an  intercourfe  with  their 
u  country,  and  the  happy  underilanding  it  is  in 
u  his  power  to  bring  about  between  us  and  them, 
“  is  the  price  I  expert  for  the  ranfom  of  the 
*•'  two  {laves  you  have  it  in  charge  to  give  him 
up.  You  fee  well  enough  of  what  importance 


a 
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it  is  that  this  neoociation  {hould  be  well  con- 

O 


dueled,  and  with  what  care  the  hoftages  ought 
to  be  kept  till  the  event  of  it  be  known.  I  place 
u  an  entire  confidence  in  your  diferetion  \  and  to- 
morrow  you  may  depart.” 

He  then  gave  orders,  and  the  two  lovers  were 
brought  in.  “  Go,”  fays  he  to  them,  “  and  find 
out  Orozimbo  ;  you  lhall  be  told  where  he  is  *, 
<e  I  give  you  up  to  him  :  your  ranfom  is  in  his 
u  hands.” 

The  aftonifhment  of  Amazili  and  Telafco  was 
extreme  :  it  kept  their  fouls  for  Tome  time  in  fuf- 
perife  between  the  joy  it  gave  them  to  think  df 
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fo  ftrange  a  revolution,  and  the  dread  they  were 
in  left  it  fhould  turn  out  to  be  a  fnare.  They 
trembled ;  they  looked  at  one  another :  they 
raifed  up  their  eyes  towards  their  mafter,  trying 
to  read  their  deftiny  in  his.'  ((  Sovereign  mafter 
u  of  our  fate,”  faid  Amazili  to  him,  “  how 
u  cruel  is  this  offer,  if  thy  intention  is  to  deceive 
<f  us  !  but  how  generous,  if  it  be  thy  heart  that 
i(  fpeaks  to  us  !” — ><(  I  am  not  deceiving  you,” 
replied  the  Caftilian.  <e  It  is  the  part  only  of 
<(  cowards  to  infult  weaknefs,  and  to  make  a  fport 
<c  of  misfortune 1  know  thp  refpe<5t  that  is  due 
<(  to  both.  I  feel  compaffion  for  the  lot  of  this 
<c  empire,  and  particularly  for  you,  to  whom 
<c  your  paft  fortune  makes  your  prefent  condition 
u  morb  fevere.  You  may  venture  therefore  to 
“  give  credit  to  my  promifes,  which  you  will 
“  fpeedily  fee  fulfilled.” — Ah,”  cried  Telafco, 
u  I  have  feen  thee  carrying  fire  and  fvvord  into 
<c  the  palace  of  my  fathers  :  ]  have  feen  thy  hands 
“  red  with'  the  blood  of  my  deareft  friends  : 
“  thou  haft  loaded  me  myfelf  with  chains,  which 
t(  is  the  laft  lot  of  infamy  ;  but  how  great  foever 
i(  may  have  been  the  injuries  thou  haft  done  me, 
11  they  111  all  be  forgotten  ;  I  can  forgive  thee  eve- 
“  ry  thing  ;  nay,  what  may  appear  incredibly, 
“  I  love  and  reverence  thee.  See  to  what  a  de~ 
gree  thy  generoiity  has  affedfed  me.  I,  who 
never  till  now  have  allied  any  thing  of  thee 
((  but  death,  now  fall  down  and  humble  myfelf 
i(  at  thy  feet  5  let  me  kifs  them  ;  let  me  bathe 
<(  them  with  my  tears.” 

Alvarado  embraced  them  with  an  appearance 
of  fenfibility.  f(  If  you  find  yourfelves  difpofed 
u  to  be  grateful,”  faid  he,  ((  for  what  I  have 
*  **  done 
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«  done  for  you,  the  only  return  I  expe<ft  is,  that 
<*  you  will  make  a  favorable  report  of  me  to  the 
{‘  valiant  Orozimbo.  Tell  him,  that  if  I  know 
«  how  to  vanquifh,  I  know  likewife  liow  to  me- 
<<  rit  vidlory  ;  and  that  my  nature  leads  me  to 
‘£  treat  my  enemies  with  moderation  wdien  peace 

has  reconciled  us.”  Upon  that  the  captives 
were  conduced  to  the  fhore,  and  put  on  board 
1  lie  veflel  *,  which  weighed  anchor  by  break  of 
day. 

The  weather  they  had  was  fair  enough  till  they 
came  near  about  the  latitude  of  the  Galapian 
i (lands  *  :  but  in  that  latitude  a  gale  fprunrg  up 
from  the  north  caft  fo  ftrong,  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  ft  niggle  with  it.  They  felt  themfelves  hur¬ 
ried  away,  beyond  all  power  of  refiftance,  over 
teas  that  as  yet  had  never  feen  a  fail.  Ten  times 
did  the  Sun  make  his  round  ere  the  wind  began 
to  flacken.  At  length  it  fell,  and  a  dead  calm 
fucceeded.  The  waves,  however,  ft  ill  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  agitation,  kept  rolling  for  a  long  time  after 
the  wind  had  ceafed.  By  degrees,  however,  their 
elevation  became  lefs  and  lefs,  till  at  length  not 
a  wrinkle  was  to  be  feen.  And  now  the  veftel, 
poifed  upon  a  motionlds  fea  as  if  it  had  been 

There  is  a  deCcription  a  good  deal  like  this  in  a  very  in- 
tereding  lit  tie  tale,  entitled  Zimeo  ;  printed  at  the  end  of  the 

poem  on  the  Senfom  :  | - But  I  have  taken  care  to  to  have 

it  in  proof,  that  this  part  of  my  work  was  written  and  known 
to  feveral  friends,  before  the  ftory  of  Zimeo  was  compofed. 
The  Author  is  himfelf  fatisfied  of  this,  and'has  permitted  me 
to  vouch  him  as  a  witnefs. 


|  The  Author  is  Monf,  Lambert. 
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held  in  chains,  ftrovein  vain  to  catch  a  breath  to 
give  it  way:  the  fails,  a  hundred  times  unfurled, 
dropt  dead  again  as  often  againft  the  mails. 
Watery  iky,  an  undefined  horizon  in  which  the 
eye  roams  in  vain  through  the  abyfs  of  exten- 
lion ;  a  deep  and  boundlefs  void,  dead  iilence, 
and  hideous  immeniity  ;  thefe  were  all  the  objects 
which  in  this  difmal  hemifphere  offered  them- 
felves  to  view.  Appalled  and  petrified  with  hor¬ 
ror,  they  pray  to  Heaven  even  for  ftorms  and 
tempefts ;  and  Heaven,  as  if  turned  into  marble 
like  the  fea,  prefents  to  them  from  all  quarters 
no  other  appearance  than  the  fame  horrible  fere- 
nity.  Day  runs  after  day,  night  after  night,  in 
this  melancholy  repofe.  That  fun,  of  which  the 
riling  luftre  reanimates  and  exhilarates  the  earth; 
thofe  liars,  whofe  fparkling  fires  the  fleerfman 
loves  to  reckon  ;  the  liquid  cryllal  of  the  wa¬ 
ters,  which  with  fo  much  delight  we  contemplate 
from  the  fhore,  when  it  refle<fts  the  brightnefs, 
and  gives  back  the  blue  of  heaven :  all  thefe  de¬ 
lightful  objects  are  now  turned  into  a  fpe<5tacle  of 
horror  :  whatever  to  the  reft  of  nature  announces 
peace  and  joy,  is  here  a  harbinger  of  difmay,  and 
a  prefa'ge  of  death. 

Meantime  provilions  began  to  fail.  They  were 
now  cut  Ihort,  they  were  now  meafured  out  with 
a  fevere  and  niggard  hand.  Nature  as  Ihe  faw 
the  fources  of  life  grow  fcanty,  became  more 
craving :  the  more  their  fupplies  diminished,  the 
more  their  wants  increafed.  Scarcity  was  follow¬ 
ed  at  length  by  famine  ;  a  terrible  fcourge  even 
upon  land,  but  a  thoufand  times  more  terrible 
upon  the  vaft  abyfs  of  the  waters :  for  upon  land, 
feme  glimmering  at  leaft  of  hope  may  afford  now 
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and  then  a  diverfion  to  pain,  and  a  lupport  to  re- 
folution ;  but  in  the  mid  ft  of  an  immenfe  ocean, 
fequeftered,  banifhed,  abandoned  by  all  nature, 
foie  occupant  of  a  boundlefs  void,  man  has  not 
fo  much  as  illufton  to  fave  him  from  defpair: 
He  beholds,  as  if  it  were  a  gulph  yawning  before 
him,  the  horrible  fpace  that  diftances  him  from 
fuccour :  every  thought  and  every  wifh  is  loft 
in  it :  not  even  the  voice  of  hope  can  reach 
him. 

The  firft  paroxyftns  of  famine  now  feized  the 
crew:  a  cruel  alternation  of  fury  and  d ejection, 
during  which  the  wretched  fufferers  were  to  be 
feen  ftretched  out  at  their  length  upon  the  decks, 
lifting  up  their  hands  to  Heaven  with  piteous 
complaints,  or  running  up  and  down  in  a  tranf- 
port  of  fury  from  head  to  ftern,  praying  to  death 
to  come  and  releafe  them  from  their  miferies. 
Gomez,  pale  and  helplefs,  fliewed  himfelf  in  the 
midft  of  thefe  fpe<ftres,  and  fhared  with  them  in 
their  torments.  Still,  by  an  effort  of  courage, 
he  did  violence  to  nature.  He  converfed  with 
his  people,  he  Toothed,  he  encouraged  them, 
and  tried  all  he  could  to  infufe  into  them  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  hope  he  no  longer  had  himfelf.  His  au¬ 
thority,  his  example,  the  refpe<ft  they  felt  for 
him,  gave  a  momentary  lufpenfion  to  their  fury. 
Soon,  however,  like  the  fire  of  a  conflagration, 
it  burft  forth  anew  ;  and  one  of  thofe  wretches, 
addrefling  himfelf  to  the  captain,  befpoke  him 
in  thefe  horrid  terms ;  ' 

“We  have  already  flaughtered  the  Mexicans 
u  by  thoufands,  without  neceflity,  and  without 
“  guilt 5  at  leaft  without  remorfe.  God  had  de- 
“  livered  them,  we  were  told,  into  our  hands  as 
“  fo  many  victims,  whofe  blood  it  was  lawful 

for 
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(t  for  us  to  fhed  at  pleafure.  An  Infidel  and  a 
<{  will  beaft  are  in  his  fight  as  one :  fo  we  have 
“  been  told  a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand  times. 
(t  Thou  haft  two  of  thefe  favages  in  thy  hands  ; 
“  thou  feeft  the  extremities  we  are  reduced  to ; 
<c  famine  preys  upon  our  inwards.  Deliver  up 
“  to  us  thefe  wretches,  who  as  well  as  we  have 
i(  but  a  few  moment  to  live,  and  over  whom 
“  our  religion"  orders  thee  to  give  us  the  prefer- 
<c  ence.” 

“  If  this  refource  could  fave  you,”  replied  Go¬ 
mez,  <fi  I  jfhould  not  hefitate :  fhocking  as  it  is, 
<{  I  Ihould  lubmit  to  neceflity,  and  allow  you  to 
<£  avail  yourfelves  of  it  :  but,  believe  me,  it  is 
t(  not  worth  while  to  do  fuch  an  outrage  to  na- 
“  ture,  for  the  difference  of  a  few  days.  My 
“  friends,  let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves ;  without 
“  a  miracle  death  muft  be  our  fate.  God  be- 
u  holds  us  ;  the  hour  is  at  hand  $  let  us  implore 
u  his  mercy.” 

This  anfwer  threw  them  into  confternation  *, 
they  retired  one  by  one  ;  and  each  man,  in  foli- 
tary  filence,  gave  vent  to  the  defpair  which  gnaw¬ 
ed  his  heart. 

In  a  corner  of  the*  veffel  languifhed  in  filence 
Amazilli  and  Telafco.  More  accuftomed  to  pain, 
they  bore  it  now  without  complaint 5  only  they 
would  now  and  then  give  each  other  a  look  of 
dying  tenderhefs,  and  fay  ;  “  I  fhall  never  fee 

my  brother  again :  I  fhall  never  mote  fee  my 
<£~  friend  !” 

The  Caftilians,  who  with  wild  and  haggard 
eyes  kept  inceffantly  prowling^over  them,  watch¬ 
ed  with  attentive  eagernefs  the  progrefs  of  their 
languor.  By  the  clofe  approaches  of  the  Cafti¬ 
lians,  by  their  greedy  looks,  by  their  convulfive 
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hankerings,  by  thofe  emotions  of  fury  which  they 
were  fcarce  able  to  keep  in,  Telafco  who  thought 
lie  faw  them  like  half-famifhed  tygers  ready  to 
fallen  upon  his  beloved,  kept  clinging  to  her 
with  the  jealoufy  of  alionefs  when  die  guards  her 
young.  His  eyes  were  open  to  all  their  motions, 
and  watched  them  without  refpite.  Every  now 
and  then,  upon  finding  himfelf  irrefidibly  foli- 
cited  by  deep,  he  would  tremble,  and  clafp  with 
a  clofer  embrace  the  tender  Amazilii.  44  I  am 
44  bnking,”  faid  he  at  lad  ;  44  my  eyes  will  dole 
44  in  fpite  of  all  that  I  can  do ;  I  can  no  longer 
44  watch  over  thee  to  defend  thee.  Thefe  barba- 
44  rians  will  take  advantage,  perhaps,  of  the  in- 
44  ftant  I  fall  adeep,  and  feize  thee  for  a  prey. 
44  Let  us  keep  clofe,  my  deared  Amazilii,  that 
44  at  lead' thy  cries  may  wake  me.” 

Gomez,  who  himfelf  kept  an  attentive  eye 
upon  the  Spaniards,  gave  them  fome  little  relief 
out  of  the  fmall  pittance  of  providons  he  had  left, 
and  kept  them  within  bounds  during  the  courle 
of  that  fatal  day.  Night  came,  and  dill  nothing 
was  heard  dirring  but  the  found  of  groans.  Con- 
dernation  rivetted  every  man  to  his  place. 

Amazilii  with  a  faultering  hand  kept  grafping 
that  of  Telafco  :  44  My  fweet  friend,”  faid  die, 
44  were  we  alone,  my  requed  to  thee  would  be 
44  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  the  fmall  remains 
44  of  life  I  have  left,  that  I  might  Jferve  for  fuf- 
44  tenance  to  thee.  I  diould  by  that  means  be 
44  faved  from  the  agonies  of  a  lingering  death  ; 
44  and  I  diould  have  the  comfort  of  thinking 
44  that  my  da^s  would  be  added  to  thofe  of  my 
44  beloved,  and  that  his  bofom  would  be  my 
44  grave.  But  were  that  to  happen,  I  fee  what 

44  would 
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<e  would  be  the  confequence  :  thefe  ruffians  would 
<f  fnatch  my  bleeding  limbs  out  offthy  hands  j 
- t(  and  juftifying  themfelves  by  thy  example,  they 
t(  would  think  they  might  tear  thee  too  in  pieces, 
“  and  devour  thee  after  me.  ’Tis  that  which 

<c  ftiocks  me.” - u  My  love,”  replied  Telafco, 

“  thou  who  makeft  life  hill  dear  to  me,  and 
“  giveft  me  courage  to  fupport  myfelf  under 
<£  fficli  a  load  of  fufferings  fay,  what' is  it  I  have 
“  done  to  thee,  that  thou  fhouldft  wifh  me  to 
ff  live  a  moment  after  thee  ?  If  I  thought  it  were 
((  any  advantage  to  prolong  the  days  of  one’s 
(c  beloved,  by  facrificing  to  her  one’s  own,  thihk- 
“  eft  thou  that  I  fhould  have  delayed  thus  long  to 
“  open  my  veins,  and  nourifh  thee  with  my  blood  ? 
“  No,  my  Amaziili,  we  muft  die  together  :  ’tis 
i(  the  only  comfort  our  deftiny  has  left  us. 
“  Thou  art  the  weaker  of  the  two,  and  doubt- 
<c  lefs  wilt  be  the  firft  to  fink  ;  then,  in  order  to 
e<  fa ve  thee  from  the  outrages  of  thefe  famiihed 
<c  barbarians,  If  I  have  ftrength  enough  left, 

I  will  drag  thee  to  the  ftern,  I  will  clalp  thee 
u  in  my  arms,  I  will  glue  my  lips  to  thine,  and 
i(  Twill  let  myfelf  drop  with  thee  into  the  water, 
“  where  we  fhall  find  our  grave  together.”  This 
thought  gave  a  relief  to  their  fufferings  *,  and 
they  kept  looking  upon  the  watery  abyfs  that 
was  waiting  to  fwallow  them  up,  as  a  port  that 
ftretched  out  its  arms  to  Ihelter  them  from  Spa- 
niffi  cruelty. 

Day  appeared  ;  and  now  at  length  a  frefh  gale 
fprung  up,  which  brought  back  a  ray  of  hope  to  the 
fouls  of  the  Caftilians.  But  alas  1  what  hope!  This 
new  wind  ftill  oppofed  their  returning  to  the  eaft- 
ward,  and  drove  them  out  ftill  farther  and  farther 
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Over  a  boundlefs  ocean  However,  it  took  them 
out  of  that  hate  of  dead  repofe,  more  horrible 
than  every  thing  beiides ;  and  the  track,  what- 
foever  it  might  prove,  which  it  forced  them  to 
def'cribe,1  appeared  in  their  eyes  a  path  of  deliver¬ 
ance  and  fafety. 

In  an  inffant  the  fails  are  unfurled,  and  pre¬ 
fen  ted  to  this  welcome  gale  ;  they  fwell  with  it  : 
the  veffel  moves,  and,  upon  the  now  wavering 
furface  of  the  fea,  foon  traces  a  long  furrow. 
No  hi  outs,  however,  affault  the  air  :  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  crew  affords  them  no  other  expref- 
fions  of  joy  than  fighs  and  attitudes  of  tranfport. 
They  keep  on  plowing  the  watery  plain*,  their 
eyes  continue  wandering  round  the  horizon’s 
edge,  to  defcry,  if  poffible,  fome  appearance  of 
a  coaff.  At  length,  from  the  maintop  of  the 
maft  one  of  the  men  thinks  he  perceives  a  fixed 
fpeck  at  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  All  eyes  are 
turned  in  an  inftant  to  this  projecting  point, 
which  feems  as  if  it  were  fixed.  It  looks,  in 
fhort,  like  an  ifland  :  they  venture  to  hope  it 
may  be  fo  ;  the  pilot  even  affures  them  of  ifr 
Their  withered  hearts  begin  now  to  expand  ; 
tears  of  joy  begin  to  flow ;  and  the  nearer  they 
come  to  it,  the  more  their  confidence  en- 
creafes. 

Engroffed  by  the  care  of  recovering  the  finking 
fpirits  of  his  followers,  Gomez  now  difixibuted 
among  them  the  fmall  pittance  of  provifions  he 
had  in  referve.  <(  My  friends,”  faid  he,  <e  be- 
€<  fore  night  comes  we  (hall  have  embraced  the 
land,  and  ail  our  fufferings  will  be  forgot- 
“  ten.” 
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Thefe  fupplies,  however,  were  ufejefs  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  crew.  Their  vital  organs, 
reduced  to  the  lowed  pitch  of  debility,  had  loft 
their  power  of  aCtion.  Sorxe  gave  up  the  ghoft 
as  they  were  devouring  the  bread  they  had  been 
io  eagerly  longing  for  •,  others  finding  themfelves 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  fwallow  the  food 
when  it  was  offered  them,  expired  in  a  convul- 
lion  6f  rage,  curling  the  pity  that  had  obliged 
them  to  abftain  from  the  llefh  and  blood  of  their 
feilow-creatures.  A  few  of  them,  foftened  down 
by  their  fufferings,  delivered  from  the  illufion 
ot  their  paffions,  reftored  to  nature,  and  cured 
cf  that  horrible  delirium  into  which  they  had 
been  plunged  by  fanaticifm  and  pride,  now  came 
to  deteff  their  barbarous  prejudices,  and  to  fee 
through  their  errors;  converted  to  humanity, 
they  were  come  at  length  to  look  upon  the 
poor  Indians,  whom  they  had  fo  bafely  torment¬ 
ed,  in  the  light  of  men.  Some  of  them,  lift— 
ing  up  their  hands  to  Heaven,  implored  forgive- 
nefs  of  the  Almighty  :  others,  whofe  haggard 
countenances  bore  the  ftrongeft  characters  of  re¬ 
pentance,  turned  their  dying  eyes  towards  the 
two  Mexicans.  One  of  thefe  penitents  making 
a  laffc  effort  crawled  up  to  Telafco’s  feet,  and 
there  with  a  voice  interruped  by  the  fobs  of  ago¬ 
ny,  “  Forgive  me,”  faid  he,  “  O  my  brother  !” 
and  with  thefe  words  he  expired. 
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E  ANTI  ME  the  {Lore  approached.  Ver¬ 
dant  forefts  were  feen  to  raife  thenifelves  above 
the  furface  qf  the  waters.  This  profpect  was 
exhibited  by  a  duller  of  illands,  fince  become 
famous  under  the  name  of  the  iflands  of  Mendo- 
ia.  They  bawled  in,  and  prefently  the  veil  el 
was  furrounded  by  a  multitude  of  barks,  which 
came  out  frorm  a  canal  that  runs  through  the 
midft  of  thefe  fortunate  abodes.  Thefe  barks 
were  filled  with  a  multitude  of  fprightly,  hand¬ 
some,  well-made  favages,  unarmed  and  ahnoft 
nakedj-who  carried  in  their  hands  a  number  of 
green  boughs,  to  each  of  which  a  white  veil  hung, 
floating,  as  a  fign  of  peace  and  amity. 

Misfortune  had  by  this  time  foftened  the  hearts 
of  the  Caflilians,  and  broken  down  their  rugged 
pride.  Seclufion  and  diftrefs  had  taught  them 
to  love  the  fociety  of  men  ;  for  the  ferife  of  our 
wants  is  the  fir  ft  bond  of  fociety.  To  be  hu¬ 
mane,  a  man  muft  have  been  fienfihle  of  his  weak- 
nefs.  Touched  with  the  affectionate  manner  in 
which  the  favages  accofted  them,  they  made  an- 
fwer  by  every  fign  of  joy  and  friendfhip.  The 
Wanders,  void  of  diftruft,  fprung  in  an  inftant 
from  their  barks  on  board  the  vefiel  :  they  fliew- 
ed  themfelves  fenfibly  affeCled  by  the  figns  of  lan¬ 
guor  and  exhauftion  they  faw  in  the  faces  of  the 
crew :  their  eager  careffes  were  fuch  as  fcrved 
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ilrorgly  to  exprefs  the  fentimcnt  of  companion, 
and  their  defire  of  giving  every  relief  in  their 
power  to  their  new  guefis. 

The  commander  made  no  difficulty  of  truft- 
ing  to  their  good  faith.  A  harbour  formed  by 
nature,  ferved  as  an  afylum  to  his  veffiel;  he 
landed  with  his  people  in  that  which  feemed  to 
him  the  richeft  and  pleafanteft  of  the  if- 
lands  *. 

■The  Iflanders,  enchanted  with  their  new 
guefts,  conducfed  them  into  the  village.  It  was 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  riling  ground,  by  the 
fide  of  a  rill,  which  iffiiing  in  a  copious  dream 
out  of  a  rock,  meandered  through  a  valley  which 
nature,  with  very  little  affiftance,  had  formed 
iifto  one  of  the  pleafanteft  fruit-gardens  imagina¬ 
ble.  1  he  huts  were  thatched  with  leaves  ;  in- 
duftry,  inftru&ed  by  neceffity,  had  called  in  to 
affift  in  their  conftrudlion  all  the  beauties  of  fim- 
plicity.  A  flight  wyth,  which  in  the  night¬ 
time  ferved  to  clofe  the  entrance  into  each  hut  ; 
a  flight  wyth,  the  only  fattening  to  thefe  peace- 
ful  habitations,  was  the  happy  fymbol  of  fccuri- 
ty,  the  companion  of  good  faith.  The  fpear, 
the  bow  and  the  quiver,  that  might  be  feen  hang- 
ing  up  againfl  the  walls,  were  implements  of 
hunting  only,  not  of  war.  War  was  to  them  un¬ 
known. 

As  foon  as  they  were  come  to  the  village,  the" 
favages  invited  their  guefls  to  fit  down  and  re- 

*  It  has  flnce  been  called  the  ifland  of  Chriflina  It  lies 
in  nine  degrees  South.  This  epifode  was  written  a  long 
time  before  the  difcovery  of  the  ifland  of  Otaheite,  upon  the 
ground  of  ancient  relations  of  \oyages  made  in  the  1'outh 
leas.  ' 
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pofe  themfelves;  and  immediately  a  company  of 
young  girls,  beautiful  as  nymphs,  and  like  them 
half  naked,  came  up  with  baikefs  of  fruit  they 
had  been  gathering.  Among  the  various  kinds 
of  fruits  was  one,  which  Nature  feCms  to  have 
deftined  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  moft  nutri¬ 
tious  kind  of  milk,  in  reftoring  ftrcngthto  thole 
who  have  been  enfeebled  by  ficknefs  or  old  age 
This  delicious  production  of  vegetable  nature 
feemed  to  infufe  frefh  life  into  the  veins  of  the 
Caftilians.  Soft  {lumbers  followed  this  refrelh- 
ing  meal ;  and  the  people  ranging  themfelves  on 
the  outfide  of  the  hut,  kept  filence  while  their 
guefts  were  deeping. 

In  the  evening,  by  the  time  of  their  awaking, 
the  good  people  had  affembled  themfelves  under 
a  tuft  of  palm-trees  planted  in  the  middle  of  the 
hamlet,  and  were  juft  fitting  down  to  their  re¬ 
paid,  of  which  they  invited  the  Spaniards  to  par¬ 
take.  A  difh  of  pulfe,  fome  excellent  fruit,  a 
well- flavored  root  of  which  they  had  made  a  nou- 
rifhing  fort  of  bread ;  a  few  turtle-doves  and 
wood-pigeons,  a  few  of  the  other  inhabitant  of 
the  woods,  or  of  the  waters,  whom  the  arrow 
had  wounded,  or  the  hook  feduced  ;  water  pure 
as  cryftal ;  a  few  other,  liquors  which  they  had 
contrived  to  extract  from  different  fruits,  and  of 
which  they  made  a  pleafant  kind  of  beverage  ; 

*  Sea  faring  people  call  it  Blanc- manger.  Note  of  tie  Au¬ 
thor. 

The  author  perhaps  means  the  Bread-fruit,  defcribed  in 
Anfon’s  and  Hawkefworth’s  voyage.  The  word  Blanc-mang- 
er  is  hot  to  be  found  in  Bomare’s  Did.  de  Hill.  Nat.  Note 
of  the  Tranflator .  \ 
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fuch  were  the  articles  of  which  thefe  happy  peo¬ 
ple  compofed  their  diet. 

While  under  favour  of  reft  and  plenty,  and  a 
healthy  climate,  the  Caftilians  were  recruiting 
their  wafted  ftrength,  Gomez  was  making  ob-  s 
fervations  at  his  leifure  hours  upon  the  cuftoms, 
or  rather  the  difpofitions  of  the  Iflanders  :  for 
laws  they  knew  of  none  but  thofe  of  inftimft. 

An  affluence  of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  added  to 
the  facility  of  enjoying  them,  left  no  time  for 
the  paflions  to  rankle  in  their  breafts.  Envy, 
hatred,  and  malice,  would  have  palled  for  mad- 
nefs.  Of  all  the  evils  that  are  the  lot  of  depraved  ' 
humanity,  the  only  one  thefe  people  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  was  pain.  Even  death  was  not 
reckoned  by  them  into  the  number  :  they  called 
it,  The  long  Sleep. 

Their  equality,  their  eafy  circumftances,  the 
impoflibility  they  were  in  of  finding  occafions 
for  envy,  jealoufy,  or  avarice  to  exert  themfelves ; 
or,  in  fhort,  or  conceiving  any  meafure  or  fpe- 
cies  of  felicity  beyond  that  which  they  enjoyed, 
were  circumftances  that  would  naturally  render  the 
bulinefs  of  government  among  them  an  eafy  talk. 

The  Ancients  affembled  together  compofed  a  & 

council,  that  managed  the  affairs  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  :  and  as  years  made  the  only  diftinftions 
of  rank,  and  it  was  old  age  only  that  gave  the 
title  to  command,  that  right  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  envied. 

Love,  which  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
feem  at  all  in  danger  of  difturbing  the'harmony 
and  intelligence  that  reigned  in  this  peaceful  fo- 
ciety  ;  love  was  there  fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  beau¬ 
ty.  That  fex  which  Nature  hi^s  formed  to  go¬ 
vern 
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vern  with  the  fceptre  of  delight,  had  the  happy 
liberty  of  varying  and  multiplying  its  conquefts, 
without  making  a  captive  of  the  favoured  lover, 
without  tying  itfelf  down  to  any  engagement. 
XJglinefs  with  them  was  a  kind  of  prodigy  *,  and 
beauty,  that  endowment  which  elfewhere  is  fo 
rare,  was  there  fo  far  from  being  fo,  that  a  change 
carried  nothing  in  it  of  cruelty  or  humiliation. 
Sut*e  of  meeting  at  any  time  with  a  fufceptible 
heart  united  to  a  charming  perfon,  the  difcard- 
ed  lover  had  no  time  to  afflict  himfelf  with  the. 
thoughts  of  his  difgrace,  or  t-o  be  jealous  of  the 
happinefs  of  his  fucceffor.  The  chain  which 
bound  a  wedded  pair,  was  durable  or  brittle  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  liking.  Formed  by  tafte  or  by 
delire,  it  was  liable  at  any  time  to  be  broken  by 
caprice  :  without  being  afhamed  of  it,  one  might 
ceafe  to  love ;  without  complaining,  one  might 
ceafe  to  pleafe.  Love,  when  he  took  his  flight, 
did  not  leave  Hatred  to  fucceed  him  ;  every  lover 
was  a  rival ;  every  rival  was  a  friend  :  and  each 
fair  one  faw  in  the  circle  of  her  male  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  faw  it  without  fcandal,  fo  many  gal¬ 
lants  whom  fhe  had  either  made  happy  or  was 
about  to  make  happy  in  their  turns.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  mother  and  child  was  the  only  one  that 
was  appropriated  to  any  too  perfons  in  the  focie- 
ty  :  paternal  affe&ion  embraced  the  whole  riling 
generation  :  and  the  ties  of  blood  being  by  this 
means  the  lefs  ffridl  indeed,  but  the  more  exten- 
flve,  were  fuch  as  bound  together  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple  into  one  large  family. 

The  Spaniards  thought  they  fliould  never  Lave 
done  wondering  at  a  fet  of  manners  fo  different 
from  every  thing  they  had  been  ufed  to.  At 
night  thefe  hofpitable  people  gave  up  to  them 

•  their 


their  huts,  referring  only  a  few  for  the  old  men 
and  the  women  who  had  infants  to  take  care  of 
1  he  young  people  of  both  fexes  lay  Mattered 
here  and  there  by  the  fide  of  the  fiream  that 
meandered  in  the  mead,  with  no  other  bed  than 
the  enamelled  furface  of  the  turf,  nor  canopy 
than  the  foliage  of  the  plaintain  and  the  poplar 
One  might  fee  them  in  their  dances,  forming 
themfelves  into  pairs,  and  binding  one  another 
in  chains  of  flowers;  and  when  the  fita  was 
down,  and  the  emprefs  of  the  night  in  the  midft 
of  the  flats  displayed  her  filver  bow,  one  might 
have  feen  this  fwarm  of  happy  lovers,  as  they  lay 
ftretched  upon  their  verdant  couch,  palling  gent¬ 
ly  from  merriment  to  love,  and  from  dalliance  to 
repoie. 

The  next  day  a  new  choice  was  made,  which 
the  day  after  gave  place  afrelh  to  different  amours 
One  of  the  tendered  marks  of  affeiffion  a  girl 
among  thofe  ..Handers  could  give  her  lover,  was 
to  engage  her  acquaintance  to  make  choice  of 

, m  turns>  Jt  would  rather  have  been 

an  humiliating  circumftance  than  otherwife  to 
have  had  him  to  herfelf ,  and  the  more  new  con! 
quefb  flie  could  procure  him  by  her  favourable 
report  of  him,  the  more  he  would  be  with  her 
and  the  more  grateful  he  would  fhew  himfelf 
wnen  he  came  back  to  her  after  the  conqucfts  to 
wmch  fhe  had  paved  his  way. 

What  kind  of  worfhip  could  there  be  among 
a  people  like  this  ?  The  Spaniards  were  curious 
to  inform. themfelves;  and  Gomez  thought  at 
lart  he  had  made  it  out.  He  obferved  in  an  in- 
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ed  to  look  upon  with  veneration.  He  was  cu¬ 
rious  to  know  what  ideas  the  people  annexed  to 
thefe  objects.'  is  Thou  feeft,”  faid1  an  old  man 
to  whom  he. put  the  queftion,  t{  thou  feeft  our^ 
«  houfes  :  this  is  the  image  of  the  man  who 
taught  us  the  way  to  build  them.  Thou  feeft 
«<  our  bows  and  quivers  ;  this  man  here  was  the 
ct  inventor  of  thofe,  arms.  Thou  haft  leen  us 
«  draw  fire  by  rubbing  pieces  of  wood,  and  ftrik- 
c<  ing  ftones  one  againft  another  i  this  other 
<<  man  is  the  firft  that  difeovered  to  our  foiefa- 
c<  thers  that  curious  fecret.  Obferve  this  ftuff 
<<  we  wear  for  clothing  j  it  is  made  from  the 
«  bark  of  trees  *,  the  art  of  working  it  was  invent- 
«  ed  by  that  man  there.  The  next  to  him  was 
a  he  who  taught  us  to  make  the  nets  we  ufe  for 
«  catching  filh  and  birds.  Beyond  him  is  the 
<c  induftrious  mortal  who  fhewed  us  how  to  hoi- 
low  out  our  canoes,  and  cut  the  waters  with 
our  oars.  That  other  was  he  who  firft  had 
((  the  thought  of  tranfplanting  trees  ;  and  it  was 
«  he  who  formed  that  beautiful  clump,  which 
adorns  our  hamlet  with  its  {hade.  In  fhort, 
et  there  are  none  of  them  but  have  fignalized 
ft  themfelves  by  fome  choice  invention  of  which 
*«  they  have  been  the  authors  :  and  we  take  a 
i(  pleafure  in  paying  honour  to  the  images  which 
*f  lerve  to  recall  the  idea  of  them  to  our  memo- 
ries.” 
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COMPANY  of*  wretched  people,  who, 
like  the  Spaniards,  after  having  but  juft  efcaped 
from  one  of  the  moft  horrible  of  all  calamities, 
had  found  in  fuch  an  ifland  as  this  the  fweets  of 
repofe,  abundance,  equality,  and  peace,  would 
naturally  be  in  no  great  hafte  to  quit  it  in  order 
to  traverfe  an  unknown  ocean,  where  the  fame 
horrors  might  perhaps  await  them  ftill.  A  frefh 

delight  now  offered  itfelf  to  captivate  their  incli¬ 
nations. 

An  invitation  was  given  them  to  join  in  the 
nuptial  dances  ;  thofe  dances  at  which  the  young 
people  of  the  hamlet  affembled  in  tlie  mead,  to¬ 
wards  the  evening,  when  a  frefh  choice  made 
every  day  a  new  variety  in  the  ch; 
men.  Gomez  tried  in  vain  to  put  1 
tations  of  the  Indians  :  he  faw,  tha 
obliging  them,  it  would  be  enough  t< 
tiny  among  his  crew,  if  he  refufet 
the  latter  with  the  pleafures  to  whic 
invited.  All  he  could  do,  was  tc 
ielf  out  of  fo  dangerous  a  temptat 
forbear  countenancing  the  licence  t 
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As  to  Amazilli  and  Telafco,  nothi 
happier  than  that  faithful  pair.  Red 
cher ifhed  by  the  Indians,  unmolel 
Spaniards,  they  lived  only  to  love. 
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were  afunder  for.  a  moment;  they  enjoyed  all 
alono'  in  each  other’s  company  the  charms  or 
that&pleafant  climate,  with  all  the  delights  that 
were*  the  growth  of  thofe  beautiful  abodes ;  one 
thing  only  was  wanting  to  render  their  liappinefs 
compleat ;  the  company  of  Orozimbo.  They 
too  were  conftantly  invited  to  the  dancing  in  the 
mead.  Amazilli,  however,  never  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  be  of  the  party.  ‘  ‘  If  there  were 
«t  nobody  there  but  the  ravages.,*' "raid  lhe  one 
day  to  Telafco,  “  I  fliould  have  no  obje£hon. 
tt  They  leave  their  women  at  liberty  to  take  their 
<c  choice ;  and  thou  wouldft  always  be  fure 
<t  enough  of  mine.  Though  one  handfomer 
t<  than  me  were  to  choofe  thee  too,  I  cannot 
tt  help  thinking  I  fliould  be  preferred  :  but  if  it 
<t  happened  otherwife,  I  fliould  come  home  to 
<t  my  cot  and  weep,  and  I  fliould  fay,  well, 
«  then,  he  is  happy,  however,  though  it  be  with 
tt  another.  But  no  ;  I  feel  that  is  not  poffible  : 
tt  nor  is  it  the  fear  of  feeing  thee  unfaithful  that 
tt  makes  me  uneafy,  and  prevents  my  going.  It 
«  is  my  fear  of  irritating  the  jealous  pride  ot 
tt  our  mafters.  One  or  other  of  them  might, 
tt  perhaps,  be  for  choofing  thy  beloved :  they 
tt  are  haughty  and  violent ;  they  would  be  oftend- 
it  ed  to  fee  their  flave  preferred  before  them  ; 
tt  that  flave  who  will  ever  be  the  fovereign  mai- 
tc  ter  of  my  heart.  Give  the  Iflanders  then  to 
<t  underhand,  that  for  our  parts,  we  have  made 
tt  our  choice,  and  that  we  are  happy  m belonging 
tt  folely  to  each  other  :  or  if  there  Be  any  of 
tt  thofe  beauties  thou  art  more  pleafed  with  than 
tt  with  me,  go  fhew  thyfelf  in  the  midft  of  them; 
tt  their  wi flies  will  center  all  of  them  in  thee ;  thou 
tc  wilt  only  have  to  take  thy  choice  :  and  then,  as 
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“  for  poor  Amazilli,  fhe  will  keep  faithful  to 
“  thee  ;  and  while  floe  is  fitting  by  herfelf  and 
crying,  will  beg  ol  fieep  to  bring  thee  to  her 
“  in  her  dreams:” 

The  very  thought  of  this  was  enough  to  fet  the 
tears  a-flowing.  The  Cacique  wiped  them  from 
her  cheeks  by  a  thou  land  tender  and  confolino- 
kifies.  “  What  ?  I  !”  fays  he  ;  “  that  I  jfhould 
i(  breathe,  that  my  heart  fhould  beat  a  fingle  in- 
fta-nt  for  any  other  than  Amazilli !  Fear  it  not, 
£c  my  love  !  the  very  imagination  does  me  wrong. 
UT  ihould  have  liked,  I  rauft  confefs,  well  en- 
Ci  ough  to  have  been  prefent  at  thefe  dances,  if 
“  it  had  been  only  for  the  fake  of  feeing  myfelf 
“  preferred  to  every  body  by  thee  :  for  I  mufi: 
u  confefs,  I  am  not  without  vanity ;  and  thou 
“  knoweft  how  charming  a  thing  it  is  to  be  en- 
i(  vied.  But  fince  thou  art  afraid  of  railing  the 
<c  jealoufy  of  the  Spaniards,  I  fubmit.  Let  us 
“  keep  then  by  ourfelves  *,  and  let  us  leave  for 
ct  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  poor  creatures,  who 
“  know  not  what  true  love  is,  the  Vain  pleafures 
<f  of  inconftancy.”  Their  refufal  was  a  little 
wondered  at,  but  nobody  took  it  amifs. 

The  enchantment  the  Spaniards  were  in  at 
this  voluptuous  feaft,  is  eafier  conceived  than 
delcribed.  Finding  themfelves  in  the  midfi:  of  a 
crowd  of  young  women,  rich  in  all  the  charms 
of  nature,  unincumbered  by  ornaments,  and 
fcarcely  by  any  kind  of  covering  ;  fafhioned  by 
the  hands  of  love,  endowed  with  all  the  charms 
of  nature  ;  brifk,  lively,  wanton,  animated  by 
the  Bre  of  joy  and  the-  attraction  of  pleafure  ; 
finding  upon  their  guefts,  and  holding  out  their 
hands  to  them  with  looks  that  flafhed  defire, 
they  were  in  a  hate  of  intoxication  :  their  rap- 
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tures  were  like  the  delirium  of  a  delicious 
dream. 

The  turn  tliefe  beautiful  females  gave  to  their 
dances,  was  fuch  as  intimated  that  they  were  all 
of  them  difputing  with  one  another  the  conqueft 
of  every  Caftilian  :  fuch,  according  to  their  no¬ 
tions,  was  the  compliment  dictated  by  the  laws 
of  hofpitality.  The  Caftilians  by  that  means  had 
their  own  choite  *,  but  the  following  day  beauty 
refumed  its  rights,  and  was  for  chooftng  in  its 
turn.  Then  it  was  that  that  fant attic  caprice  en¬ 
gendered  by  our  pride,  which  we  call  love  $  that 
gloomy,  unquiet,  reftlefs  paflion,  began  to  inttil 
ks  poiion  into  the  fouls  of  the  Caftflians .  They 
took  upon  them  to  infringe  the  liberty  of  choos¬ 
ing,  and  to/engrofs  that  privilege  to  themfelves. 
They  threatened  the  men  :  they  intimidated  the 
women  :  they  interrupted  and  imbittered  the  uni- 
verfal  joy. 

Next  morning,  Gomez,  at  his  riling,  received  • 
the  juft  remonstrances  of  the  Indians.  “  Thou 

haft  brought  us,5J  (aid  they,  “  a  company  of 
iC  wild  beafts,  inftead  of  men.  Here  have  we 
te  been  reftoring  them  to  life  *,  (haring  with  them 
“  all  the  gifts  that  Nature  has  beftow-d  on  us  j 
ii  inviting  them  to  our  amufements,  to  our  feafts, 

to  our  pleafures ;  and  the  return  they  make 
“  is  to  infult  and  threaten  us.  Nothing  for  (both 
“  will  ferve  them,  but  they  muft  have  their 
u  choice  of  all  our  women,  and  be  preferred  con- 
a  ftantly  to  all  of  us.  Let  them  know,  that  the 
“  ftrft  right  of  beauty  is  to  be  free.  Our  wo- 
{£  men  are  charming  all  of  them  ;  and  it  is  do- 
“  ing  them  wrong  to  put  a  reftraint  upon  their 
(S  choice.  If  thy  companions  have  a  mind  to 
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u  live  in -good  underftanding  with  us,  let  them 
<£  behave  as  we  do  i  let  them  be  peaceable  and 
“  good-natured.  If  they  are  for  mifehief,  take 
<£  them  away,  and  let  us  be  troubled  with  them 
(<  no  more.” 

Gomez  perceived  the  danger  of  the  licence  he 
had  given  way  to,  and  forelaw  the  confequences 
it  might  have,  if  he  delayed  ufing  his  endeavours 
to  prevent  it.  But  the  fpirit  of  wildnefs  and  in¬ 
toxication  that  raged  among  them*  rendered  all 
his  efforts  fruitlefs.  Difcipline  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  the  diforder  went  on  encrealing.  The  fol- 
<liers  obferved  to  one  another  in  their  converfa- 
tions,  that  it  was  impoffible  they  fhould  ever  get 
back  a  gain  to  America  ;  that  the  eaft  wind  which 
prevailed 'in  thofe  Teas,  would  be  continually  in 
their  teeth ;  that  Heaven,  by  a  miraculous  inter- 
pohtion  of  its  providence,  had  conduced  them 
into  a  fortunate  afylum,  where  the  inhabitants 
lived  exempt  from  toils  and  troubles,  and  in  the 
midft  of  plenty  ;  that  as  they  were  determined  to 
fettle  there,  they  had  no  other  country,  nor  was 
any  perfon  more  than  another  -entitled  to  their 
obedience.  All  idea  of  their  purfuing  the  object 
of  their  expedition  would  have  been  at  an  end, 
if  the  Iflanders,  provoked  beyond  patience  by 
the  pride  and  ingratitude  of  the  Caiiiiians,  had 
not  taken  a  vigorous  refolution,  and  employed 
effectual  means  to  rid  tliemfelves  of  their  danger¬ 
ous  intruders. 

One  night,  after  having  been  forced  to  give 
way  to  the  imperious  arrogance  of  their  guefts, 
they  left  them  fafeinated  by  pleafure,  or  locked 
in  the  arms  of  fleep,  and  gathering  up  their  arms, 
ran  and  threw  them  into  the  fea. 

K  4  Gomez, 
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■Gomez,  informed  of  this  difaffer,  called  his 
people  together,  and  told  them  the  fituation  they 
were  in.  u  Our  arms,”  faid  he,  ((  are  carried 
((  on.  Thefe  people  will  revenge  themfelves  : 

they  are  wearied  out  of  all  patience  by  the  ill- 
iC  ulage  you  have  given  them.  In  adroithefis 
((  and  activity  they  are  fuperior  to  you  *,  and  in 
“  courage,  equal.  They  know  better  than  you 
*•'  do  how  to  ufe  the  arrow  and  the  javelin. 

T  hey  know  the  country  ;  they  are  acquainted 
<{  with  all  the  faftneffes  that  are  in  their  woods 
u  and  mountains.  If  their  own  force  is  not  fuf- 
i(  ficient,  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  iflands 
“  will  alibi  them  in  demolifhing  you.  You  fee, 
t(  then,  you  have  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  truft 
“  to  me.  Let  me,  then,  try  what  I  can  do  to 
u  lave  you  j  and  in  the  mean  time  let  it  be  your 
“  bufinels  to  avoid  every  thing  that  can  create 
f(  diflurbance.” 

At  this  difcourie,  the  Cahilians  were  confound¬ 
ed  and  ftruck  dumb.  The  moft  intrepid  of 
them  turned  pale  :  the  moll  impetuous  flood  as 
if  they  had  been  petrified.  Juft  then  an  ancient 
lilander  came  up  to  them,  .and  accofted  them  in 
thele  terms  :  “  In  the  time  of  our  fathers,”  faid 
he,  “  'there  was  a  wicked  man  among  us  :  he 
“  wanted  to  domineer  :  he  expected  that  every 
u  thing  fhould  give  way  to  him,  as  if  every  thing 
tf  had  been  made  for  his  fake,  and  his  alone. 
<s  Our  fathers  laid  hold  on  him,  although  he  was 
u  ftrong  and  lufty ;  they  tied  him  neck  and 
heels,  and  threw  him  into  the  fea.  As  for 
11  you,  all  we  have  done  to  you,  is  to  do  fo  by 
“  your  arms.  Away  with  you  then,  and  let  us 
“  be  at  pcacs.  We  bear  you  no  ill-will:  we  are 
u  free  and  happy,  and  we  wifh  to  keep  fo.  You 
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“  have  the  ocean  to  crofs.  You  {hall  have  for 
“  your  voyage  every  accommodation  we  can  give 
<{  you,  wood,  water,  and  provilions :  but  you 
u  mud  be  gone  as  foon  as  poffible.  As  to  you 
“  two,”  faid  he,  turning  to  the  Mexicans,  «  you 
“  are  welcome  either  to  flay  with  us,  or  go  with 
“  them,  as  you  think  fit :  for  every  thing  that 
u  breathes  the  air  we  breathe,  becomes  free  as 
“  we  are.  With  us,  force  is  put  to  no  other  ufe 
(t  than  to  be  the  guard  of  freedom.” 

The  Caftilians,  enraged  at  the  thoughts  of  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  fubmit  to  orders  from  a  people  they 
had  been  in  tne  habit  of  inlulting,  clamoured, 
and  accufed  the  Indians  of  treachery.  “  Trea- 
“  chery,”  replied  the  Indian, “  we  have  ufed  none. 
“  Your  arms  gave  you  too  great  an  advantage  over 
us  t  that  advantage  you  abufed.  All  we  have 
“  done  is  to  reduce  you  to  that  footing  of  equa- 
“  lity  with  refpect  to  us,  on  which  all  men  are 
«  with  refpeft  to  one  another  by  nature.  Tell 
“  us  then — are  you  for  peace  ?  It  is  what  we  love  ; 
6(  and  you  fhall  depart  from  hence  without  our 
offering  to  do  you  the  flighted  mifchief.  Are 
“  you  for  war  ?  It  is  what  we  deteft :  but  liberty 
“  is  dearer  to  us  than  life.  You  fhall  chooie 
“  your  own  weapons.  We  will  divide  with  you 
“  our  arrows  and  our  javelins  :  and  then  we  will 
i(  fall  to  work  and  dedroy  one  another,  until 
“  there  remain  none  of  you  to  do  us  wroiG,  or 
“  none  of  us  to  differ  it.” 


Pnat  \ulgar  kind  of  courage  which  anfesfrom. 
nothing  but  a  confcioufhe/s  of  fuperior  drength, 
now  abandoned  the  Caftilians.  They  repented 
their  having  alienated  the  affections  of  fo  brave 
and  generous  a  people;  and  they  begged  of  Go- 
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rnez  to  ule  his  beft  endeavours  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.  Gomez  took  care  to  manage  mat¬ 
ters  lo,  that  the  refolution  of  the  Indians  fliould 
continue  hill  unfhaken  ;  and  from  thenceforward 
ail  intercourfe  between  his  people  and  them  was 
at  an  end.  But  the  duties  of  hofpitality  were 
not  the  leis  faithfully  obferved  on  the  part  of 
the  Iftanders.  There  was  the  fame  plenty  as 
ever  in  the  huts  that  had  been  affigned  to  the  Caf- 
fiiians  ;  and  their  veftel  was  provided  with  every 
thing  which  the  length  of  the  voyage  made  delir- 
able. 

Amazilli  and  Telafco  were  not  long  in  confu¬ 
tation.  u  Shall  we  give  up  the  hopes  of  feeing 
“  thy  brother,  and  my  friend  ?”  faid  Telafco. 
ft  No,”  laid  flie:  (<  To  live  in  a  place  where  I 
“  Ihould  he  lure  never  to  fee  him  more,  is  what  I 
f  c  cannot  bear  to  think  of.  Gomez  gives  us  hopes, 
u  let  us  then  go  with  him.” 

Nothing  is  more  uncommon  on  thofe  feas, 
than  to  fee  the  Eaft  wind  give  place  to  the  ‘Weft  #. 
Gomez  had  a  long  time  waited  for  it ;  and  when 
as  laft.it  fprurig  up,  he  gave  thanks  to  Heaven, 
as  if  a  miracle  had  been  operated  in  his  favour. 
He  called  his  people  together.  “  Comrades,” 
faid  he,  u  don’t  let  us  ftay  to  be  turned  away  by 
“  force.  The  wind  is  in  our  favour  ;  let  us  quit 
“  this  place,  and  quit  it  without  regret :  this 

ftrange  unknown  land  would  have  been  a  grave 
“  to  us.  Life  without  glory  is  no  life  at  all.  To 
“  men  like  us,  it  were  as  well  to  be  buried  un- 
“  der  ground,  as  buried  in  oblivion.  No  ;  let  us 

*  It  i§  what  happens  only  at  the  dccreaic  of  the  Moon. 
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“  go  in  queft  of  adventures  that  will  at  lead  leave 
“  fome  trace  of  us  behind  them.  That  mode  of 
<c  life  by  which  a  man  may  exert  fome  fhare  of 
t£  influence  over  the  deftiny  of  the  world,  is  the 
“  only  mode  of  exiftence  he  can  purfue  with  ho- 
€t  nour ;  the  only  one  it  can  be  in  character  for 
u  uS  to  relifh.” 

Man  comes  by  habit  to  make  himfelf  a  circle 
of  witnefles,  whofe  fuffrage  to  his  ears  pafles  for 
the  voice  of  fame.  His  very  being  is  in  their 
thoughts  :  he  lives  by  their  opinion.  To  break 
oft  forevermore  that  intercourfe  between  them  and 
him,  to  which  he  owes  his  importance,  which 
extends  as  it  were  the  fphere  of  his  exiftence,  is 
like  furrounding  him  with  an  impaflable  gulph, 
like  plunging  him  into  an  abyfs  of  darknefs.  In 
fhort,  foit  was,  that  thofe  few  words  of  Gomez 
ftruck  the  Caftilians  as  if  a  flafli  of  lightning  had 
come  acrofs  them  :  nor  could  they  without  fhud- 
dering  bear  the  thought  of  their  ftanding  feclud- 
ed  from  the  face  of  men,  whilft  their  names,  and 
even  the  memory  of  them,  would  be  blotted  out 
of  the  book  of  life. 

It  was  a  moment  not  to  be  negle&ed  ;  and  Go¬ 
mez  made  the  proper  advantage  of  it  to  precipi¬ 
tate  his  departure.  They  followed  him  :  they  all 
embarked  :  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  the  fails 
unfurled.  The  Indians,  who  with  looks  of  con¬ 
cern  had  gathered  together  on  the  fhore,  faid 
one  to  another  with  a  figh,  “  Alas  !  what  is  go- 
t(  ing  to  become  of  them  !  fo  comfortable,  fo 
“  happy  as  they  were  while  they  were  with  us, 
“  why  could  not  they  live  in  quiet  ?  They  called 
“  us  their  friends,  and  it  was  our  wifti  to  be  fo. 
«  — But  no  :  it  would  never  have  done. — They 
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Cf  were  a  fet  of  worthlefs  people  ;  e’en  let  them 
“  go.  They  would  only  have  made  us  worthlefs 
“  like  themfelves.” 

The  Caftilians  on  their  part  co  Jd  not  help  re¬ 
gretting  this  charming  ifland.  All  eyes  kept  fix¬ 
ed  upon  it :  all  hearts  ached  to  think  that  they 
were  quitting  it  for  ever:  At  length  it  vanilhed 
altogether  from  their  fight  and  the  cares  of  a 
long  and  toilfome  voyage  came  and  mingled  with 
the  regret  of  having  bid  a  laft  farewel  to  that 
beautiful  abode. 


C  H  A  P.  XV. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  winds 
began  to  difplay  their  inconftancy,  and  kept  the 
vefiel  in  continual  alarms  :  they  Ihifted  however, 
no  otherwife  than  by  veering  fometimes  towards 
the  one,  and.  fometimes  towards  the  other  pole  : 
nor  did  the  pilot  find  any  other  exercife  for  his 
art,  than  limply  to  direct  his  courfe  towards  the 
Eaft,  without  deviating  from  the  line. 

The  paiTage,  though  rather  long,  was  eafy,  till 
they  came  within  fight  of  Peru.  Shipwreck  fat 
waiting  for  them  at  the  port :  and  it  pleafed  Hea¬ 
ven,  that  Orozimbo  fihould  be  a  witnefs  of  the 
difafter  which  gave  his  country  its  revenge  over 
thefe  unfortunate  Caftilians. 

Alonzo,  while  he  kept  looking  for  Pizarro’s 
return,  had  made  it  his  bufinefs  \o  prefs  the  In¬ 
ca, 
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ca,  .who  was  king  of  Quito,  to  put  himfelf  in  a 
pofture  of  defence.  “  You  have  no  need,”  faid 
he,  <c  to  be  at  the  pains  of  erecling  durable  for- 
“  tifications  ;  •  a  wall  of  fand  covered  over  with 
“  turf  will  be  fufficient  to  give  a  check  to  the  pro- 
f(  grefs  of  the  Caililians.  Of  all  the  difficulties 
iC  of  war,  the  only  ones  they  ffirink  at  are  its 

delays.  Tumbez  is  the  place  they  mean  to  land 
((  at.  Tumbez,  then,  is  tire  place  for  you  to 
•  “  fortify.” 

This  plan  of  defence  being  approved  of,  Alon¬ 
zo  undertook  to  go  himfelf  to  Tumbez,  and  take 
the  direction  of  the  works*  Orozimbo  chofe  to 
bear  him  company  ^  and  they  took  their  way  to¬ 
gether  by  the  plains  of  Tumibamba.  The  ho¬ 
ned:  people  received  their  old  gueft  with  open 
arms  :  his  return  was  celebrated  with  all  the  tran- 
iports  that  love  and  gratitude  could  infpire.  “  So 
“  then,”  cried  the  good  Cacique,  “  I  fee  thou 
<£  haft  not  forgotten  me.  Indeed,  if  thou  coulclft 
u  but  have  known  how  much  we  love  thee, 
((  thou  would!!  have  laid,  thou  hadft  no  reafon. 
“  All  the  time  thou  haft  been  gone,  we  have 
Ci  been  fcarce  able  to  talk  of  any  thing  but  our 
44  dear  friend  the  generous  Alonzo.  They  have 
<s  begged  of  me,  that  the  day  of  thy  firft  coming 
<6  among  us  might  be  celebrated  every  year  as  a 

feftival.  I  confented,  thou  mayft  well  ima- 
((  gine.  To  fee  thee  come  back  again,  gives  us 
t(  a  freffi  rejoicing-day :  and  the  tears  thou  feed 
tc  in  fo  many  eyes,  are  fufficient  proofs  of  it.” 

The  works  which  Alonzo  had  been  planning 
were  begun  the  next  day,  and  profecuted  with 
ardour.  They  went  on  apace  :  a  fort  which  com¬ 
manded  the  whole  plain,  and  feemed  to  hang 
.  v  with 
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with  a  threatening  afpect  over  the  fhore,  excited 
the  admiration  or  the  Indians  who  had  lent  their 
hands  to  raife  it.  One  evening  that  Alonzo  with 
Orozimbo  and  the  Cacique  of  Tumbez  was  walk¬ 
ing  round  the  fort,  the  converfation  turning  up¬ 
on  that  rage  of  conqueft  .which  had  pofleiied 
the  Spaniards,  and  which  had  been  the  means 
of  their  depopulating  their  own  country  for  the 
fake  of  turning  another  world  into  a  defert,  he 
perceived  at  a  diftance  the  veifel  of  Gomez  as  it 
was  advancing  towards  them  in  full  fail.  He 
looked  a  while,  and  at  length  not  doubting  but 
that  it  was  Pizarro’s,  i(  There  they  are,”  he 
crid  ;  “  there  they  are.  By  what  amazing-  dili-  y 
u  gence  can  they  have  contrived  to  be  back  thus 
(c  loon?  Surely  the  Heavens  favour  them:  the 
i(  winds  leem  in  a  manner  to  obey  them.”  As 
he  was  thus  fpeaking,  on  a  hidden,  in  the  midfr 
of  a  delulive  calm,  up  fprung  a  whirlwind  on 
the  fea.  The  waves,  piled  up  one  upon  another 
by  the  wind,  raifed  themfelves  in  froth,  and 
looked  as  if  they  were  boiling.  At  the  fame  in¬ 
fant,  a  colleddion  of  clouds  that  had  been  rolled 
up  together  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  waves, 
ftretched  downwards,  fpread  itfelf,  grew  round¬ 
ing,  and  lengthening  itfelf  out  into  the  form  of 
a  pillar  :  and  this  fluid  column,  of  which  the  bale 
was  in  contaih  with  the  fea,  formed  a  kind  of 
pump,  by  which  the  agitated  waves,  yielding  to 
the  preffure  of  the  air  which  bore  upon  them  all 
round,  mounted  aloft  into  the  cloud,  and  kept 
furnifhing  it  with  frefh  fiipplies. 

Molina'  underftood  the  nature  of  this  pheno¬ 
menon,  fo  terrible  to  failors,  who  have  given  it 
the  name  of  % jaterfpout :  and  upon  obferving  the 
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danger  that  threatened  the  Cafiilians,  he  forgot 
their  crimes,  the  mifchief  they  had  done,  and 
the  mifchief  they  were  meditating  to  do  ;  he  re¬ 
membered  only  that  their  country  was  his  own  : 
and  his  heart  was  feized  with  terror  and  compaf- 
fion. 

Gomez  made  all  poffible  _hafie  to  take  in  his 
fails,  that  the  wind  might  have  as  little  hold  up¬ 
on  his  fhip  as  pothole  :  it  was  all  in  vain  :  the 
whirlwind  took  hold  of  it,  drew  it  down  under 
the  column  of  water ;  which  being  broken  by  the 
yards,  burft  like  a  deluge  on  the  lhip,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  it. 

“  Heaven  is  juft,”  cried  Orozimbo.  ((  Thus 
((  perifh  all  the  ruffians  that  have  laid  watte, my 
<(  country  !”  «  Cacique,”  faid  Molina  to  him, 

<(  rather  referve  your  refentment  and  your  male- 
<(  dictions  for  profperous  malefactors.  Misfor- 
(i  tune  has  the  facred  right  of  purifying  her  vic- 
u  tims  from  their  offence  ;  and  the  man  whom 
f(  Heaven  Jhas  punithed,  fhould  become  inno-  . 
((  cent  in  our  fight.”  Orozimbo  bluthed  at  the 
inhuman  tranfports  he  had  fuffered  to  efcape  him. 
t(  Ah,”  cried  he,  <c  forgive  me  ! — So  much  as  I 
“  have  fuffered  ! — fo  much  as  I  have  feen  my 
i(  country  fuffer  ! — do  not  think  it  ftrange.” 

Calmnefs  returned  :  and  by  that  time,  water- 
fpout,  veffel,  and  all  had  difappeared.  But  a  few 
inftants  after,  they  defcried  two  unhappy  people, 
who  had  efcaped  the  general  deftruCtion,  and 
were  keeping  themfelves  afloat  by  the  help  of  a 
plank  they  had  got  hold  of.  “  Ah  !”  cried  Oro¬ 
zimbo  :  “  I  declare,  they  are  {fill  alive:  let  us 
make  hafie  and  go  to  their  afiiftance.  Cacique, 

“  beffir  yourfelf :  fend  out  canoes  to  fave  them, 
u  if  it  be  poffible.  I  will  fet  off  immediately.” 

He 
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He  fpoke,  and  in  an  infant  he  threw  himfelf  in¬ 
to  the  Tea.  A  canoe  followed  him  loon  after,  and 
came  up  with  him  before  he  had  reached  the 
plank,  which  with  the  two  unhappy  creatures 
who  had  clung  to  it,  lay  beating  to  and  fro  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves. 

ihele  poor  creatures  were  his  filter  and  his 


friend  ;  who  foreieeir.g  the  bur  ding  of  the  water-, 
l'pout,  had  thrown  themfelves  into  the  fea,.  being 
bolder  upon  the  water  than  the  Spaniards,  and 
better  ufed  to  fwimming.  te  They  are  coming,” 
cried  Telafco  ;  “  courage,  my  deareft  Amaziili  f 

“  fupport  thyfelf :  deliverance  is  at  hand;”— - 

t(  Ah  !”  cned  fhe,  “  I  am  juft  linking,  I  ain 
<e  weak  to  extremity  :  my  hands  can  fcarcely  keep 
6(  their  hold.  If  they  ftay  a  moment  longer,  it 
“  is  ah  over  with  me  :  thou  wilt  never  lee  me 


“  more.” 

Meanwhile  their  deliverer,  who  by  this  time 
had  got  into  the  canoe,  was  prefling  the  rowers, 
and  making  them  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmod. 
At  laft  being  got  up  to  the  plank,  he  ftooped  for¬ 
ward,  and  ftretchmg  out  his  arms  to  meet  them. 

Come,”  faid  he,  “  my  friends,  whoever  ye 
‘e  are  >  for  friends  ye  are,  flnce  ye  are  in  diftrels” 
Ihe  danger,  the  affright,  the  confuiion  they  were 
in,  the  image  of  prefent  death  that  was  before 
tneir  eyes,  prevented  their  recollecting  him  im¬ 
mediately.  Amaziili  caught  hold  of  his  hand  as 
lie  held  it.  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  pulled  her 
in  to  him,  and  looking  at  the  fame  inftant  in  her 
face,  found  lhe  was  his  lifter,  his  beloved  filter  ! 
He  gave  a  fliriek.  “  Heavens  !  is  it  thou,  my 

“  filer!  my  Amaziili!” - «  Ah,  leave  me,” 

laid  flie  with  an  expiring  voice  ;  “  quit  me,  and 

fave 
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“  fave  Telafco.”  At  the  name  of  Telafco,  Oro¬ 
zimbo  leaving  her  breathlels  in  the  middle  of  the 
rowers*  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea,  where'  his 
friend  was  hill  floating ;  caught  him  by  the  hair 
the  inftant  he  was  finking,  regained  the  boat,  and 
got  fafe  on  board  again  with  his  friend. 

Telafco,  who  had  recollected  him,  funic  under 
the  weight  of  joy;  and  feeling -his  knees  give 
way,  dropt  down  fenfelefs  by  the  fide  of  Ama- 
zilli.  Orozimbo,  who  thought  they  were  both 
expiring,  called  to  them  with  loud  cries.  Te¬ 
lafco  was  the  firft  who  came  to  himfelf  after  a 
long  fwoon  :  but  it  was  only  to  lhare  in  the  afflic¬ 
tion  of  his  friend.  Pale,  and  without  fenfe  or 
motion,  Amazilli,  as  fhe  lay  between  her  brother 
and  her  lover,  could  fcarce  be  feen  to  breathe. 
Orozimbo,  who  kept  fupporting  her  head  upon 
his  knees,  obferved  that  her  eyes  were  ftill  clofed ; 
and  while  he  fat  looking  at  her  face,  in  which 
the  palenefs  of  death  was  painted,  the  big  drops 
flowed  from  him  in  abundance.  Telafco  gently 
raifing  up  her  eye-lids,  fearched  in  vain  for  a 
few  fparks  of  life.  “  Thou  breatheft,”  faid  he, 
but  thou  feemeft  to  have  loft  all  feeling  !  Is 
“  thy  heart  frozen  then  ?  Is  the  lamp  of  life  ex- 
“  tinguifhed  altogether  ?  After  fo  many  perils, 
u  after  having  thus  faved  thee,  as  I  thought,  O 
“  better  moiety  of  my  foul  !  has  death,  cruel 
“  death  leized  thee  in  my  .very  arms  ?  O  my 
“  dear  Orozimbo,  the  day  which  brings  us  all 
“  together,  muft  it  be  the  bittereft  of  all  the 
“  days  we  ever  faw  ?  And  haft  thou  feen  thy  fif- 
u  ter  only  juft  to  bury  her  ?  Haft  thou  embrac- 
i(  ed  thy  friend,  haft  thou  dragged  him  out  of 
<e  the  waves,  only  to  fee  him  plunge  in  again, 

.  m  “  and 
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ft  and  court  the  death  he  he  has  been  ftruggling 
“  to  efcape  ?” 

Meantime  the  canoe  had  reached  the  fhore  ; 
Molina  and  the  Cacique  received  them  with  looks 
of  furprife,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  what 
they  faw.  44  Ah,”  laid  Orozimbo,  44  you  fee 
“  me  the  happieft  of  men,  if  I  can  but  recover 
(i  this  dying  female  :  his  my  own  fifter ;  and  this 
“  is  the  friend  I  have  fo  often  told  you  of.  Hea- 
<c  ven  has  brought  back  to  my  arms  all  that  I 
“  hold  deareft  in  the  world.  Ah,  if  it  be  poffi* 
<£  ble,  help  me  to  bring  my  fifter  back  to  life  !” 

When  Amazilli,  who  at  length  regained  her 
fenfes,  opened  her  eyes,  and  faw  the  light,  fhe 
felt  as  a  perfon  fometimes  does,  who  at  the  end 
of  a  painful  flunber  is  tantalized  by  a  delulive 
dream.  Again  and  again  fhe  looked  round  her  : 
She  was  afraid  to  truft  her  eyes.  44  What  !” 
fa  id  flie,  44  is  it  you  then  ?  . . .  .  my  brother  !  .  .  . 

(i  my  friend  !  .  .  .  .  Speak  ....  fatisfy  me - ” 

41  Yes  ;  once  more  thou  feeft  Telafco.”  .... 
*4  Where  am  I  ?  .  .  .  .  All  my  fenfes  are  in  con- 
<(  fufion  :  my  underftanding  wanders.  Telafco  ! 
<£  we  v/ere  alone  but  now:  there  was  only  us  two, 
u  and  we  were  perifhing.  But  who  is  this  ?  My 
(C  Brother  !  Is  that  my  brother  in  thy  arms  ? 
fi  Surely  it  is  fome  phantom.  Alas  !  I  am  too 
u  weak  to  bear  fuch  excefs  of  tranfport.  Telaf- 
“  co,  come  and  keep  my  foul  from  making  its  exit 
*(  at  my  lips.  I  feel  it  juft  efcaping  ” — She  had 
juft  finifhed  thefe  words ;  and  but  for  a  torrent 
of  tears  that  burft  from  her  eyes,  and  gave  her 
eafe,  fhe  muft  have  expired  on  the  fpot.  Te- 
lafco  gathered  up  thofe  precious  drops.  66  Calm 
*c  thyfelf,  take  breath,”  faid  he,  64  my  only 
treafure  !  Live  to  love  and  render  happy  a  bro- 
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<f  ther  and  a  lover  who  adore  thee.” - c‘  Yes, 

“  my  friend!  my  brother!  it  is  you  indeed,” 
faid  Ihe,  grafping  them  by  the  hand  a  hundred 
times  over,  firft  one  and  then  the  other  :  “  once 
“  more,  then,  I  poftefs  all  I  value  in  the  world. 
“  Tell  me  where  we  are,  and  by  what  miracle  it 
f  “  is  that  we  are  thus  brought  together.  Are  the 

people  we  are  with  a  friendly  people  ?” - - — 

“  Sincerely  fo,”  anfwered  Alonzo  ;  “  and  I  will 
“  be  anfwerable  for  their  zeal  to  do  you  every 
“  fervice  in  their  power.  See  here  their  king, 
ii  who  is  at  your  devotion  ;  and  farther  on,  be- 
£t  yond  thefe  lofty  mountains,  reigns  a  morepow- 
“  erful  monarch,  who  loads  us  with  every  mark 
*c  of  kindnefs.”  * 

The  joy  and  tranfport  of  the  three  Mexicans 
was  fuch  as  is  not  to  be  conceived.  They  were 
never  tired  with  hearing  one  another’s  adventures; 
but  they  could  not  help  fhuddering,  every  now 
and  then,  at  the  recollection  of  the  many  dangers 
they  had  all  efcaped. 

Meantime  the  rampart  rofe  apace.  Alonzo 
ftaid  only  to  fee  it  hnilhed.  He  inftru&ed  and 
exercifed  the  Cacique  and  his  people  in  the  ma¬ 
noeuvres  to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  their 
walls ;  and  after  having  made  provifion  againft 
every  event,  and  put  every  thing  in  a  poliure  of 
defence,  he  returned  to  the  Inca,  accompanied 
by  the  three  Mexicans. 

Atabilipa  gave  fo  noble  and  generous  a  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  lifter  and  friend  of  Orozimbo,  that 
while  they  were  in  his  palace,  it  feemed  all  on® 
tq  them  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  bofom  of  their 
own  country,  in  the  court  of  the  kings  their  an- 
ceftors. 

But 


